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PREFACE. 


The object of the following work is to produce, 
within a reasonahle compass, the substance of tlic 
infonuation which lias been preserved to us, relative 
to a very (‘xtraordinary man ; a man whose strengtli 
of character, doubtless, made an impression, on the 
mind of his country, which has never been effaced. 
The notice of him by Fox has been compared to a 
piece of quaint and fantastic Mosaic. Like the other 
writings of the martyrologist, it affects us in some- 
thing of the same manner, as the portraitures and 
groups on the “ storied window'” of one of our 
calJiedrals. We retire from the contemplation of 
it with certain feelings of veneration and delight, 
which a more finished and artificial masterjiiece 
might, possibly, fail to inspire. In this instance, 
however, his wwk is far too indistinct and imperfect 
to satisfy the taste, or the understanding, of an ui- 
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quiring age. It is, besides, remarkable for one 
glaring omission. It leaves wholly unnoticed the 
great and immortal achievement of Wiclif — ^liis trans- 
lation of the Bible into English. 

The life of our Reformer by Mr. I^ewis did much 
towards the supply of former deficiencies. It is 
a laborious, and, upon the whole, a faithful compi- 
lation ; but it possesses but feeble attractions for the 
general reader. The vt'ry circumstance which renders 
it valuable as a reijcrtory, will, probably, make it 
somewhat repulsive to those, who prefer a fabric care- 
fully wrouglit. up, to a collection of raw materials. 
It is loaded with copious extracts from the writings of 
Wiclii' ; whicli, tliough they undoubtedly strengthen 
its riuthority, lia\e, nevertheless, the cflect of inter- 
rupting the narrative, and of burdening the memory 
and the. attention of the reader. 

Tlie most recent of Wielif's biograjdicrs is Mr. 
Vaughan ; and to the labours of this gentleman I 
have great obligations to acknowledge. He appears 
to have j)repared himself for his task by a more com- 
plete and scrupulous examination of all the extant 
writings of Wiclif, than has, probably, ever been un- 
dertaken before. The Apology for Wiclif, compiled 
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by Dr. James, upwards of two centuries ago, was, 
principally, the result of a careful search into such 
of the Wiclif manuscripts as could be found in the 
Bodleian library. Even Mr. Lewis regrets that he 
was 'without opportunities or facilities for acquiring 
a perfect acquaintance with the works of the Re- 
former. But there seems to be no repository of 
ancient literature in the empire, which has escaped 
tlje industry of Mr. Vaughan. In some respects, I 
have, accordingly, found his work a most invaluable 
guide ; for his diligence has enabled him to ascertain 
the date of many of Wiclif’s performances, with an 
approach to precision wliich had never before been 
attained ; and, thus, to trace out, wdth greater suc- 
cess than any former writer, the progress and deve- 
lopement of the Reformer’s convictions. 

I have further to declare myself deeply indebted 
to the liberality of Mr. Vaughan and his publishers, 
for their kind and ready permission to ])riiit, from his 
work, the catalogue of Wiclif ’s writings, whicli forms 
the concluding chapter of this volume. It is, un- 
questionably, the most complete account of his works 
which has ever yet been laid before the public. 


It has been thought advisable to prefix to this 
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volume two introductory chapters, exhibiting a brief 
view of Christianity, — in Europe, generally, and in 
’this country more particularly, — up to the middle of 
the fourteenth century ; the period at which the 
name of Wiclif began to be celebrated. Two sup- 
l^lementary chapters are, also, added at the end, con- 
taining a succinct notice of the exertions of his fol- 
low'ers, and the fate of his doctrines, in the interval 
between his death, and the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century. 

The public will be gratified to leani, that the 
University of Oxford is about to publish Wiclif’s 
Version of the Old Testament; and that the Rev. 
J. Forshull, and F. Madden, Esq., both Librarians of 
the J3ritish Museum, are preparing the same for the 
Clarendon Press. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

O-neral View of 1 be uni von uplimi of Christianity, to thti 
muhllt of I he fourteenth venlury. 

Tt h;is liiH'ii rom.'irkod that (liristiaiiity i.s a jewel of 
inestimable ami niielKingeablt‘ value: but tliat it is 
grotesquely or beautifully set, according to tlic con- 
dition of the ])ul)lic taste, or feeliiur. or knowledge, 
at dillereiit jicriods of the world, and in difterenl 
states of society. It is oiu* melancholy ofiice of 
ecclesiastical history, to exhibit tin* fantastic varieties 
displayed by Imnian passion, ami hnniaii interest, in 
the enchasing and the use of this gloiions gem : and 
nothing can well be more mournful than 'lie spectacle 
which it frciiuently presents to the view of those, who 
can be contiMit to look upon the mere surface of 
things, and who gladly spare themselves the pain of 
a laborious search into tlie ways of Providence, or 
Lhi“ hidden working of the human heart. Persons ol‘ 
this description will, probably, be tempted to moralize 
u])on the scenes which pa^s in review before them, in 
the following strain : — A pearl of ineHablc price, they 
will say, has been delivered into the custody of man 
by the Eternal Sou of God himself; given them, 
not only to be their chiefest pride and joy, but to be 
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as tlu* very talisman of their jjcacc and safety ; their 
symbol of life an^l victory. And how did they dis- 
pose of the unspeakable gift, tlms solemnly and 
awdully committed to tlieir keeping? Tliey encircled 
it with worldly vanities and sublunary toys ! In 
the frst place, the wisdom of the wise was speedily 
iit work ui)on it : and its ec'lestial briglitness was 
straightway surrounded w ith tlic feeble and unsteady 
glitter of earth-born philosophy. So that the light 
which first blazed from the breast-])late of our great 
High Pnest, was, in time, dis])ersed and broken 
amid the glare of Uidiallow'od fires. And then came 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the (‘ye, and the 
pride of life, and dared to lay a sacrilegious hand on 
this elect and cosily stone, and to lift it to the brow 
of secular voliij)tuousness and frivolity ; there to 
vvasti* its h(*avenly splendours, in the midst of the 
gauds and braveries, wherewith our degenerate nature 
is fain to disguise its miserable poverty. At last, as 
it were, to crown the audacious abuse. Ambition vseized 
upon it, and fixed it in her diadem. From that 
front, where right rousness unto the Lord should alone 
have been written, an ominous and angry s])len(l()ur 
was, for ag(‘s, seen to issue, more like :i consuming 
fire than the flame of celestial truth. The inestim- 
able diamond had been set in earthly gold. It 
shone in the midst of gems which liad been dug up 
by the spirit of Mammon ; and thus it gave to the 
attributes of worldly pomp and ])0WLr, an aspect of 
unearthly mystery and tenor, which overpowered the 
flesh and heart of all wlio looked U])on it. 

Such are tlie thoughts which may naturally be ex- 
jicctcd to rush into the mind of one, who should ex- 
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pcct of the Christian revelation, that it would he like 
the word of God, when he said, Let there he light and 
there n as light, and that, when the command went 
forth, the light should, at once, he divided from the 
darkness. It is, indeed, hut a shallow' philosophy, 
wdiich could tempt any man to imagine, that the ope- 
rations of the Deity upon the moral chaos of this 
world, must needs resemble those of the Spirit, wdiich 
once hrooded over the confusion of its material ele- 
ments. 'i’he notion, how'cver, is one "whicli may, 
perhaj)s, hv jiardonahly enough suggested by a higli 
and reverent estiin.ite of God’s omnipotence, and by 
a feeling of ])ious impatience for the speedy coiisiiin- 
mation of his gracious designs : and, for the persons 
w’lio speculate upon the matter in this temper, the 
proper treatment is, by no means to disguise the 
most discouraging ])henoinena w’hich the case pre- 
sents to us ; but, after a candid and courageous 
statement of them, to recall tlieir thoughts to other 
considerations, — to lay before them circumstances 
which may satisfy them, that God is not slack con- 
cerning his as men count slackness, — to 

remind them that when w'c are meditating on the 
history of his Church, W'c are meditating on the deal- 
ings of One with whom a thousand years arc hut m 
a single day. Conformably with this view', let us, 
first, briefly survey the progress of that corruption 
which siiddens the hearts of those, wdiose eyes arc 
failing w'ith desire for the coming of the Iledeeiner's 
kingdom. 

The first danger which beset the Gospel w'as, of 
course, from the sjnrit of Paganism. Both the schools 
of philosophy, and the haunts of vulgar superstition, 
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were piTvaded by elements, at mortal viiriance with 
the simple essence of Christianity. F rom the wisdom 
of the heathen world the new relififion had, accord- 
ingly, to encountt'i* either the peril of fierce ojiposi- 
tion S or the still more dangerous oiler of coalition 
and alliance. If the ])hilosophy of the age were un- 
equal to a eon diet with the truth of (lod, she might, 
at least, endeavour to hold divided empire with the 
truth; and, with this view, would naturally be induced 
to strcteli forth to In r the right liand of fellowship. 
The result of this was, that the faith of Clirist was 
gradually transformed iiito the likeness of a human 

> 'file oracle? of that uisdorn wliich arrayed it.self against 
the Go'?pel, were Ireqiieiitiy as obscure, as its hostility was 
vehement and rancorous. The following worda (for they are 
onlya'.ar/A) <*f I’orpliyry, the lntt<Test enemy to (Christianity, 
may fitly enough be recomnieiided to those who com}))aiii of 
the mysterious diHiculties of revelation. “ God, intellect, and 
soul, arc each ef th-nu e\ery where, because iio where. lUit 
(Jod is eviT) where, and, at the same time, in no ))hiee of any 
being posterior h* his nature: hut he is oidy sueh as he is, 
and su'Ji as lie willed himself to he. But intellect is, indeed, 
in the Deity, yet every wliere, and in no place of his suhordi- 
n.itc essences. And soul is in intellect, ami in tlie Deity, 
every where, and no where, with respect to body. But body 
exists in sonl, and in intellect, ;ind in God. And tliough all 
beings and non-entities proceed from, and exist in the Deity, 
yet he is neitlu r entities, or non-entities, nor has any sulisist- 
cnee in them. For if he was alone every wliere, lie would, 
indeed, he all things, and in all. But because he is, likewise, 
no where, all tilings are }»roilueed by him : so that tliey subsist 
in him because he is every wiiere, but are dillerent from him, 
because he is no when'. Thus, also, intellect lieing every 
wdiere and no where, is the cause of souls, &c. &c. &c.” This 
passage is trarislated from Porjihyry, by the Platonist, Mr- 
Taylor, and is cited by Turner, Hist, I2ng. p. iv. c. I. p. 328. 
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science, Avheroin the intellect of man might boldly 
and freely take its pastime. And if, in those days, 
the state of the world had been shadowed forth, in 
mysterious vision, to the eye of seer or ])rophet, we 
may easily imagine the spectacle that would have 
been revealed unto him. He would have seen the 
form of Divine mercy pouring out upon the earth a 
sovereign and precious balm for the healing of the 
nations ; and the instant, that it fell, he would behold 
the chaos id* rebellious ingredients below, falling at 
once into wild insurrection: and from that ferment- 
ing commotion, then' would seem to rise up a swann 
of fantastic and artilicial sh.a])es, darkening the air by 
their multitude, as with an I^gyptian plague. The 
endless and multiform brood of heresies, engendered 
in the earlier centuries c»f the ("hurcli, were, in truth, 
no other than the monstrous produce of all the philo- 
so])hical and religions systems in the world, thrown 
into prodigious combinations, by the infusion of one 
new ingredient more powerful than them all. And, 
even when the turbulence of that contiict had, in 
some degrees subsided, ])eace still ap])eared to be as 
remote as ever from the Christian world. The s])irit 
of discord had been let loose, and it entered into 
("hristian theology, uhich, under that unhallowed 
possession, fre(piently exhibited the agitation and 
contortion of an energumen : and, in its paroxysms, 
it gave utterance to great sivcflhig words of vanity^ 
concerning the deep and inscrutable things of God. 
The Trinity and the Incarnation, — ^themes the most 
awful and stupendous that can engage the mind of 
man, — ^were tovssed from mouth to mouth, and from 
pen to pen, as if they had been flung from heaven 
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to earth, merely to exercise the wit of mortals, and to 
inflate their arrogance, and to kindle their j)assions — 
instead of bringing down their higli tliouglits into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

But, if the philosophy and vain deceit of Paganism 
were injurious to tlie simplicity which is in Christ, 
still more fatally infectious were the seductiojis of its 
gay ritual and imaginative mythology. With these 
elements of corru];tion Cliristianity was every where 
surrounded. Jt was in ])crpetual contact with things 
that sav'ourcd of a licentious -world. Tlie genius of 
Heathenism w'as incessantly at w^ork to convt*rt the re- 
ligion of the Saviour to its own likeness : and Ave all 
know how calamitous w as its ultimate success. If an 
Apostle had revisit(‘d the earth at the end of four or 
five ceiiluries from the period of his ministry, and had 
looked at n(»thiiig hut the outw^ard and visible form 
of tlie Christian Cliiifch, he might have been tempted 
to tear, lliat tlie tnith for which lie had laboured and 
bled, liail been wholly transfonned into a gorgeous 
spectacle, a sort of mystic pageantry, — its painful 
and laborious Evangelists into iioinpous actors — its 
places of worship into splendid theatres. The change 
which actually had taken place, may he vividly 
imaged to our thoughts by the remark, that, in primi- 
tive and apostolic limes, the chalices were of wood, 
and the ministers of gold: hut that in the days of 
the Church’s degeneracy, she w’^as content wdtli golden 
chalices and w'oodeii ])riests ! This, probably, is one 
of those complaiihs, in which truth has been partially 
sacrificed to the point and vigour of the saying. But, 
after all reasonable allow ance for exaggeration, it wdll 
still remain unquestionable, that the clergy had griev- 
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ously cl(iclined from their first works^ and had bo^un 
to emulate, at least in their external appearance, tlie 
sii])crb and costly follies of the world around them. 
That the public service of (iod sliould be honoured by 
all sober and decent solemnity, is nev(‘r questioned 
but by the vulf^arest spirit of fanaticism ; and we 
may well believe that it was a fervid zeal for the {^lory 
of His name, which originally sought to render the 
Christian worshi]) honourable in the sight of the 
iH'albeii. At last, however, the clergy, in the splen- 
dour of their ai)]iai*el, may be said to ha\’e well nigh 
beggared tlie poni]) of Aaron’s wardrobe, and the 
P’lanien’s vestry.*’ Their official raiimait blazed 
with gold and purple, and needlework of divers 
colours. Almost every obj(‘ct in the creation was 
jxnirtrayed upon their gannents. The more devout 
among them, indeed, carried sci*iptiiral histones em- 
blazoned on tlieir backs ; but, even so, their appear- 
ance luis been compared \o that of painted walls. 
All this outward magnilicence was thought to corre- 
s])ond to the saeredness, it may almost be said to the 
divinity, which now began to gather round the sacer- 
dotal character; and yet he, whose “lips of gold” 
proclaimcfl most lavishly the exalted dignity of the 
priesthood, himself declares that, in his days, the life 
and soul of jiiety had fled from the scenes of their 
holy ministrations. “ How awful,” he exclaims, “ is 
the iiicturc of the primitive Church exhibited by the 
Apostle ! The Church then was heaven upon earth. 
The Spirit then ruled in all things.* He moved the 
hearts of those who presided, and filled them with the 
Divinity ; but now we have nothing left but the 
shadow of these glorious things. The Church now 
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resembles a decayed matron, who has nothin" to ex- 
hibit but the symbols and indications of her former 
wealth ; the cabinets and the caskets that contained 
her jewels, and her gold, and her precious things. 
Not only have the miraculous gifts beem withdrawn 
from her, but virtue and devotion have fled from the 
sanctuary. 1 n former days every house w'as a church ; 
but now the ehureli is no better than a house : nay, 
many a privatt' houst' exhibits a scene of order and 
peace wliich is a sore rt'buke to our places of solemn 
assembly. The house of Ood is now^ a scene of tu- 
mult and confusion, which incessantly reminds us of 
tlic place of traliic and exchange. The laughter 
and uproar is such as we hear at the ])ubru5 baths 
and o])en market-places. We seem to forget that the 
church is m)t a ])lace for idle concourse or worthless 
recreation, not fltr worldly business or employment; 
but that it is the liaunt of angels, the realm of the 

Miiiighty himself, -another heaven The tem- 

])le is now more like a tliealre than a ])laee of reli- 
gious service and devotion. It shows (piite as prodi- 
gal a display of the vanitic's and seductive artiflees 
of dress and decoration. It is chosen as the mf)st 
commodious spot for licentious intngues. More bar- 
gains are mad(‘ then*, than at tlie tables of the money- 
changers. jMiire business is transacted there, tlian at 
the usual resorts of trade and commerce. If you wish 
for the best opportunity of h(‘aring or circulating 
slander, seek it — not in the usual places of concourse 
— ^but in the chilrch. If you are curious about pri- 
vate conccrns,«or political intelligence, go not to the 
camp, or to the courts of justice, or to the saloons of 
the physicians : the church is the place in which the 
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retailers of sucli matters arc always to be found. In 
short, the spot on wdiich we arc now assembled is 
any thinj? but a church. Are these abuses and abo- 
minatif>ns to be endured?” — And y('t, at the very 
time wdien the spiritual dei*eneracy called forth these 
complaints and denunciations, the ecclesiastical rites 
and oflic(‘s were sup])os('d to possess an almost super- 
natural solemnity and power. “ Look,” says the 
golden ])rcaeher a^ain, “look at that awful table. 
Heeollect why it is placed there. The very si^ht of 
a kinj^’s throne causes us to rise and do it rever- 
ence. Tremble* then at tln^ spectacle before you. 
Lift up your lu'art to heavc'n before the moment 
an'ives which shall draAV aside the veil tliat covers 
those venerable mysteries, and disclose a band of 
an£»ds advancing btd’ore the presence of their Kin^. 
The very catechumens, who have n^h: received initia- 
tion, can yet understand that, when a prophet or 
minister of Clod addresses them, they arc in the pre- 
scjice of .Tehovah himself, and that tlu'ir souls should 
therefore be lifted up from earth. AVliat ! shall the 
vile antics, and the wortldess jests of players, and 
mimics, and harlots, be honoured with breathless and 
unbidden, silence ; and shall the message of the Lord 
ofhea\en he received with scorn? AVheii he speaks 
to us of thinj^s so stupendous, shall wc put on a 
hardy impudence, which w^ould almost disgrace the 
bnites ^ ?” In our penisal of passages of this stamp, 
abundant allowance must, of course, be made for the 


’ ('hrysost. Horn, xxxvi. in 1 Cor. xiv. 3.3. vol.^x. p. 339 — 
341. Ed.Bcned. MHiat I have given above is the substance 
of tlic preacher’s indignant declamation. 
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fervency and indigfnatioii of the preacher. His ob- 
ject evidently is, to awaken the slumberint^ conscience 
of his lieariTs by tlie terrors of Jiis rebuke, and to 
shame them into a lift* more worthy of their hi«>’h and 
blessed vocation. Now tliis is an office, in the* dis- 
cliarj^e of which, the voice of an imaginative and 
zealous niiiii may sometimes be expected to sound 
like the tluinch*r : and there would I)e neitlier charity 
nor wisdom in making his language the nieasure, by 
wdiich the Clu*istian stature of a whole gi'iieration is 
to be asc(*rtain(‘d. Nevertludess, it is quite impos- 
sible that words, like those which have been cited, 
should luive found utterance in any i)eriod, but one 
of serious decline from the purity of ancient days ; 
and they are amply confirnu'd by the censures of 
other u titers, and by the canons of tlie Cliurch. All 
this tcstiniony combines to sliew that, b} this time, 
the jiriestliood w'us gradually contracting the sem- 
blance of a worhlly profession, at least in tliose parts 
of llic empire where grandeur, and wealth, and lux- 
ury, w'crt^ predominant ; that the genius of Paganism, 
des])airing of an open conflict against tlic Imperial 
faith, Avas sj)rcading its owm fantastic embroidery 
over the sim]>le and seamless vesture of ('liristianity ; 
and, not only so, but Avas beginning to mix up its 
palatable A'eiiom with her sacred and living Avaters. 

As nothing can he more deeply intercNsting, than 
to watch Christianity in its state of transition from 
simplicity to corruption,- -and as it manifestly w'as in 
that state in the days of the great Christian orator, 
whom we have just heard, — it Avill scarcely be consi- 
dered as ail impertinent digression, if I venture to 
solicit the attention of the reader to another burst of 
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his impassioned eloquence, evidently prompted by 
feelings of tiie same kindred with those, which, in 
after ages, filled the world with reliqueS, and wearied 
it with j)ilgrimag('s. In his thirty-second Homily on 
the Epistle to the Romans, there is a highly- wrought 
encomium on the character of St. Paul h The follow- 
ing is the substance of the most striking portion of 
it. “ The voice of St. Paul was like the cherubim 
of the mercy-seat. Jehovah rested on the tongue 
of the A])ostle, as he did on the fonns of thrise celes- 
tial Virtues. Its utterance soared to sera])hic heights ; 
for what could the voice of a seraph pronounce more 
sublime than the eNchimation, ‘ I am persuaded 
that neither angels^ nor principalities, nor jwwers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other created thing, shall be able 
to separate us from the lore of God,%dHch is in Jesus 
Christ,’ .... Would 1 could behold the dust that 
formed that mouthy by which Christ spoke of such 
unutterable things, and by which the Spirit delivered 
his wondrous oracles to the Avorld. For who shall 
tell the marvels which that mouth accomplished ? 
It (JNpellcd dicmoiis — absolved sins — silenced mo- 
iiarchs — sealed up the tongues of plulosophers — 
brought <n-er the world to (lod — won biu-barians to 
tlie study of wisdom — clianged the whole frame and 
proportion of things on earth — and ordered at wdll 
the things which are in heaven, Jiccording to the 
mighty power that wnmght within him. Would that 
I could behold the dust of that heart, wdiich might 
truly be called the heart of the whole world — the 


^ Ed. Bcncd. vol. ix. p. 7^8, 758. 
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fountain of blcssinj^s without iiiiniher — the elemental 
principle of our very life, (for the spirit of life was 
thence dealt forth to all, and was divided to all the 
members of Christ) ; that vast and mij^hty heart, 
which embraced whole cities and nations ; which 
was exalted above the heavens, and was larger than 
the earth ; whicli mms blighter than the sun, and 
■firmer tlian adamant; that heart wliich was the tablet 
of the Spirit, and the book of heavenly gi*ace. — 
JVouhi I could behold the dust of those hands which 
wore galled with fetters, those hands by the imposition 
of which the Spirit w^as dispensed, and from w^hich 
the vi])er fell into the flame ; would 1 could see the 
dust that formed those eyes which w^ere so illus- 
triously blinded, and which, for the salvation of the 
world, were soon restored to light; those eyes which 
looked on earthly things, but saw them not, and 
wdiich beheld th(‘ things that are invisible. Would 1 
could gaze upon the dust of those feet, which made 
the circuit ot tin' earth, yet knew no weariness. 
Would that I could see the sepulchre^ where those 
arms of righteousness and light are now laid up ; 
those limbs which arc now' alive, but which, while he 
survived, w't*re dead; those limbs which were cruci- 
fied to the world, and in which Christ alone could be 
said to live. Would that I could look upon the ruins 
of that frame which was the temple of the Spirit ; 
of that hodijy which, to this hour, girds the great 
city that contains it, with a defence more inde- 
structible than the strength of wall or bulw^ark. — 
And would that wc might not think upon him merely 
with veneration and astonishment, but fervently imi- 
tate his holiness, that wc might be worthy hereafter 
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to behold him, and to be made partakers of his unut- 
terable glory.” Surely the man who could write 
this, would willingly have gone a pilgrimage to the 
ends of the earth, to look upon the remains, which 
his imagination and his heart did all but worship. 
In passages such as this, wt may behold, in its 
highest and purest region, the action of that prin- 
ciple which, when it descended among lower natures, 
engeiiden'd little but absurdity and corruption. 

It is evid(*nt then, that even at this period, a pro- 
cess had commenced, which, bedng unhajipily conti- 
nued tlirougli a long course of ages, ended, for the 
most part, by “ drawing down all divine intercourse 
between (iod and the human soul into an (‘Xtcrior 
and bodily form,” till, at last, as it is expressed by 
Milton \ “ nearly all the inward parts of worship, 
wdiieli issue from the native strengtli of the soul, ran 
lavishly to the up])er skin, and there* hardened into a 
emst of foriTudity.” But why should our souls be 
cast down hy the vicissitudes of that stupendous 
conflict, wdiicli has been carried on, for ages, between 
the de])ravity of man and the glorious gvacc of God? 
Lei us iook up from the depth of our di'jection, and 
our eyes shall bt* saluted by many a blessed beam of 
hope and joy, bursting forth from tlie thickest gloom 
that shrouds the dispenshtions of the Almighty. We, 
in our weakness and impatience may, at times, be 
tempted to exclaim, O that thou wouldcst rend the 
heavens^ that thou wouldcst come down, that the 
mountains might flow down at thy presence. And the 
sceptics and the scoffers may say now, as they said 


On Uclunnation in England. 
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of old, let the Lord mahc speed, and hasten his ivorh 
that we may see it, and let the counsel of the Holy 
One of Israel draw nigh that we may know it. But 
the eye of Faith, though the vision tarry, will patituitly 
wait for it; for the chariot wheels of God’s provi- 
dence attend not on the haste and eag(*rness of man. 
He hatli eternity to w'ork in ; and his dealings refuse 
all sueli measurement and reckoning, as can be ap- 
plied to them by the creatures of a day. Besides, — 
can it be, that any human eye can look upon tlu* 
work whicli had be(*n wrought upon the earth in tlie 
earlier ages of the Churcli, and yet lail to discern the 
goings forth of tlie Spirit of God ? Can tlic adver- 
sary himself deny that the Gospel had gone abroad, 
“ in the unresistible might of w^^akness,” comiuering 
and to conquer ? Within a moderate spac(‘ from the 
day of Christ’s ascension, it had been preached to 
three continents, and began to fill wdth believers the 
forum and tlu' camp of the Pagan world. Tliree 
cemturies bad scarcely elajised, whim it had been 
heard to the very ends of the civilized globe : and, 
in little more than four, the ancient su|)erstitions had 
v/ell nigh crumbled into dust before it. And then, 
what shall we sfi^y to its moral triumphs over the 
passions and tlie fears whicli hold mankind in bond- 
age ? What shall we say to the miracles of con- 
stancy and devotion which illustrate the primitive 
annals of the Church ? Can the changes which it 
wrought, and the victories which it achieved, be 
paralleled in the history of man ? The scorner may 
point to the lordly prelates of imperial capitals ; to 
Paul of Samosata, to Damasus of Rome, to George 
of Cappadocia. We will turn our eyes to the spiritual 

7 
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fathers of obscure and remote provinces, whoso sanc- 
tity and whose simplicity were as a burning and a 
shining light to tlieir people. The infidel and the 
Sadducoe may direct the finger of contempt to tlie 
iniquitous or dissolute lives of those, w'ho named the 
name of Christ in the midst of luxury, and splendour, 
and worldliness. We seek for the glories of the 
Cliristian faith in scenes of domestic purity and 
quiet. I’he desjnsers w'ill tell us of the schisms and 
the licresies which tore all Christendom to pieces, 
and verified at least one propliecy of our Lord, that 
he came not to send peace on earth, hut that he 
came to send a sword. Our consolation is to be 
found in the helit'f, lluit Cod had almost innumerable 
faithful ones, who dwedt in serenity and peace below' 
those regions of turbulence. The warfare of theo- 
logy might be raging, as it w'crc, round the mountain 
heights, and the people of the valleys might fre- 
quently hear the sound thereof, and yet be unable to 
tell whence it came or whitlier it w'cnt : and we are 
accordingly told tliat, amid the wildest tumults of 
controversy, the ears of the populaces w'erc often more 
innocent and holy than the hearts of their teacluTs ^ 
A more unrigliteous perversion can scarcely be ima- 
gined, than to estimate the influences of Christianity 
by the j)hases which it w'cars, wdien examined through 
the turbid atmosphere of national and political his- 
tory. No other institution under, heaven could en- 
dure so iniquitous a test. The annals of the w'orld, 
we are perpetually told, exhibit little else than a re- 
gister of folly and of crime ; and, to our sight, the tra- 


' Saiiciiores sunt aures plebis qnam conla sucerilotum, arc tl)r 
words of Vincentius Lirineiisis. 
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gecly often deepens as civilization advances, as human 
interests hccoine more complicated, as human arts 
advance towards maturity, and as governments ex- 
pand into activity and power. Tn proportion as the 
race of man improves, in the same proportion, fre- 
quently, are his passionshrought out into bolder relief. 
The tale of his absurdities and his atrocities becomes 
more fearfully ami more distinctly legible. As the 
social fabric rises into grandeur and strength, the 
conflict of priucipnlities and powers bi‘conics more 
tremendous, and the story of our s))eci(\s more full 
of terrific inten'st. And yet, what should we say to 
one, who p(*rsistt‘d in aflirming that governments are 
merely agents of destruction, and that the advance- 
ment of science or of art is nothing more than the 
development of principles, which tend to national 
decay and dissidution ? In spite of all this collision 
of elements, man continues to derive transcendent 
benefits from the (•xpan‘<ion of his social energies, and 
the growth of his civil institutions; although history 
may present to our view little else than the boiling 
foam wliieli is thrown up by the fermentation. And 
why slioiild a different test be applied to that potent 
leavt'ii wliich lias been niereifully east into the mass of 
our degenerate nature ? Letuslook beneatlitbe surface ; 
let us not weary ourselves by watehing the fierce agi- 
tation of the process ; but, rather, let us gratefully fix 
our thoughts on the purity and the refinement whicli, 
in God's good time, will assuredly he the result h 

^ The reader who may he desirous of seeing tlie force of 
Christianity, as a ]»rogrussive seherno, ])n\vt‘rfully exhibited, 
should consult Mr. Hose’s publication on that subject, as 
Christian Advocate, for the year 1(129. 
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111 adverting, however, to the astonisliiiig strugjrlcs 
of the preservative pow'er of Christianity, against tlie 
eon'ii])lioiis of human nature, it is, of course, needless 
to disguise the danger she incurred in the conilict. 
So great w'as that danger, that some have doubted 
whether the Clmrch retained within herself sufficient 
strength and virtue to purge off the “ baser' fires” 
whitjh were beginning to pollute and to consume her ; 
and whether a temiiestuous convulsion were not al)- 
solutely nei'ded, to preserve within her the principle 
of health. 'I'he (juestion is one which no huniaii 
wisdom can venture confidently to decide. Tt seems 
indeed, far from improliable tliat the salt miglit, in 
time, have utterly lost its savour, if some violent agi- 
tation had not occurred to prevent it from' gradnall> 
sinking into the surrounding mass of impurity. At 
all events, it may easily be imagined, that the dis- 
cord and corruption which then disfigured the Church, 
may have made it needful, that the storms and billows 
of a tremendous chastisement should pass (jver her. 
But, however this may be, at the period we are con- 
tem])lating, all the mounds and barriers of ancient 
])ower were actually giving way, and, at last, the 
deluge burst from the regions of the east and north. 
Tiu' fountains of the great deep of human ])()])ulatiou 
apjieared to be broken up ; and, for a long period, 
the w'atcrs prevailed with such exceeding fury, that, 
at length, the whole fabric of the empire was carried 
before them, like a heap of sand, and little was left 
of it but a shapeless pile of fragments. It was well 
that Christianity, in those days, liad long piTvaded 
and possessed nearly the whole mass of civilized so- 
ciety. Had these tremendous convulsions occurred 
c 
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before its strength liad been consolidated, they must, 
as it would appear to all human judgment, have s\^Tpt 
it from tlie faei‘ of the eartli. As it was, nothing 
short of general extermination could destroy it. It 
survived the liavoc of those dreadful visitations : but 
strange and w’onderful were the appearances Avitb 
which it emerged out of the (‘haos. From the v(*ry 
midst of tlu' ruins, a portentous form w'as seen to 
arise, siieli as the world had never looked u])on ; 
an apparition habited in the robes of ])riesthood, and 
surrounded by attributi‘s of majesty ; holding in one 
hand tin* rod of worldly powder, and in the other tin* 
naming sword, which turned every way, to guard the 
citadel of spiritual dominion, h'or ages together diil 
this stupeiidons phantom eontiiuie to spread out be- 
fore the astonish(;d gaze of mankind, till its feet 
seemed to ri‘st uj)on the earth, while its head w'as 
towering among the stars. 

And where, it may be asked, was tlic powor that 
called up this mysterious shape of sovereignty? In 
truth, the mighty eiiehantc'rs which summoned it 
into the realms ol light, wore no other than the cor- 
rupt ])assions, and the clamorous necessities of man. 
I’he passions of man called aloud for indulgence, his 
calamities for succour and protection ; and both these 
purposes could he answ(*rcd by nothing but an emjjire, 
which should combine tlu* spiritual wdth the secular 
dominion, and bring the powers of the w^orld into 
league witli the allurerm*uts and the terrors of super- 
stition. I'hc Papacy is not to he contemplated as a 
mighty scheme of imposture and despotism, con- 
structed conformably to a fixed and regular design, 
and gradually completed according to a system, con- 
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voycd from one freneration of deceivers to another. 
The passions and the wants of a licentious and semi- 
harbarous world, invit(;d the master-builders to raise 
u]) the fabric of spiritual supremacy ; while the con- 
liision and anarchy of the West, deprived of the pro- 
ti‘ction of the Imperial presence, demanded the estab- 
lishment of the temporal dominion. And thus it was, 
that the chambers of seduction, and the battlements 
of strength and ])ride, rose up toj^ether, and formed, 
l)etw(‘eii them, a structure more straufje, more fan- 
tastic, and, at tin* same time, more vast and mcnacinft, 
than could ever have been projected, in the wildest 
mood (»f ambition, })y tlie invention or the sagacity 
of man. 

Never, perhm. nee the world began, ' was there 
a ])ow’er, wliieli . t ' ;ne(l to unite witliin itself so many 
elements of weakness, as the Papaey. The sovereigns 
wer(‘ usually iiged iiien, when they aset'iideil the chair 
of St. Peter, .tin'. e«)nse(pieully their reigns were brief, 
livery pontilfwas an insulated individual, united by 
no ties of kindred to tlu)se who went before, or to 
those wlio followed after. The ele<*livc conclave was 
a seem of eternal rivalry, intrigue, and conflict. And 
yet did this rojie of sand, as it must have appeared 
to ordinary eyes, coalesce into sneli an union of 
.-.tiviiglh and flexibility, that it was able to twine itself 
round the mightiest of mankind, to bind kings, as it 
were, with chains, and nobles with fetters of iron. 
'J'lie rod of the arch-magician became a serpent, and 
the serpent grew into a voluminous monster, which 
entangled and crushed the monarchs of the forest in its 
folds. It is im]ios.sible, according to any scheme of 
merely human philosophy, to account for this exam- 
c 2 
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pie of strength made perfect in weakness, otherwise 
than by supposing, that tlie secret of the papal force 
lay in the public mind and will of Christian Europe. 
It is altogether incredible, that so much feebleness 
should have put forth such prodigies of might, if it 
had not derived its main resources from the exigen- 
cies and th(^ defects of the whole soeiiil system, during 
the ])eriod of its predominance. The ])ontifical power 
and su])remacy formed, in fact, a sort of universal 
sanctuary against the savage turhulence and coarse 
despotism, ()f the middle ages. It was, if ])ossihle, 
a still more alluring refuge against the furies and the 
seoqnons of an accusing consciejiee. It enslaved the 
judgment, hut it gave a licence to the i)assions : and 
what tyranny is there to wdiieh man will not submit, 
if it does but olFer him j)rotection against external 
violence and internal remorse? if it guards him 
against lawh'ss and brutal force from without, and 
relieves him fnmi the horrors (d a s])iritual eonlliet 
within? 

That the papal system fjcquently conferred the 
blessings f>f ]n(iteetion on the bel])less and the lowly, 
ill tinu;s of frightful anarchy and turbulence, it would 
he most ungracious and absurd to question. It was 
itself a most gigantic abuse; hut then it had the mt*ril 
of frequently controlling other abuses and enormities, 
which miglit, hetween them, have torn the whole 
structure of society in pieces. It was, in some sort, 
like the rod of Aaron, which swallowed up the rods 
of the enchanters. Who lias not heard of the irucc of 
Godf which afforded to the inoffensive and tlie feehlc, 
four nights out of the seven in which tliey miglit 
sleep in peace ? Who does not now percidve, that the 
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chair of St. Peter formed an aufrust tribunal, which 
often rebuked and curbed the brutal rapine, and mer- 
ciless oppression, of barons and of princes ? It may, 
indeed, be no pleasing spectacle to see the potentates 
of the earth at the bridle or the stirmp of a church- 
man ; or to behold emperors waiting barefoot at the 
gates of his palace. But, although our indignation 
may, even now, be kindled by the very recollection of 
those days, when “ the kings of the earth were of one 
mind, to give tlieir pow’^er and their strength unto the 
beast,” our emotions may well be mitigated by the 
thought, that, in those wretched times, the jx'ople were 
eaten up, as it were bread, by tluun that called them- 
selves the excellent and the illustrious of the earth : 
and that, humanly speaking, nothing less powerful than 
tlie authority of the vicegerent of (lod, may have been 
sufKcieut to save the world from thc‘ horrors and 
oppressions of perpetual barbarism. Again, it is an 
astounding thing to behold all Europe ])recipitating 
herself into the East, and draining out h(‘r life-blood 
and her treasure, at the call of an impciious bierarehy, 
on the preaching of a fanatical monk. But then, it 
should be remembered, that, accordijig to all human 
calculation, nothing but this upheaving of the re- 
sources and energies of Christendom, could have 
rolled back the flood, wdiicli the fury of Mohammed 
had let loose upon the Eastern world; and which, if 
not arrested, might liave swept religion and humanity 
from the regions of the West. 

All these are considerations, which may reasonably 
satisfy us, that the thoughts of God toAvards the chil- 
dren of men, w^ore not wholly thoughts of evil, Avheii 
he permitted the mystery of iniquity to grow up into 
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such colossal grandeur. We cannot, without violence 
to our judgment, or our faith, shut out from our 
minds the notion of some especiahprovidential jigency 
and interference, shaping and regulating the growth 
and tile formation of this gigantic spiritual empire. 
Tlicre, surely, is something grand and awful in tlu; 
spectacle of a mental su])remaey, controlling the muti- 
nous elements of society, during the w'ildest periods of 
harharisrn, and often ])otcntly interfering to prevent 
their rushing into ruinous and extorniiiiating conflict. 
And then, too, it should never be forgotten, that the same* 
power was, in elfect, the sole guardian of intelligence, 
the sole protector and preserver of literature, in those 
days of Egyptian darkness. Tlie man is not to he 
envied, who can reflect, without some emotions of grati- 
tude, on those various and noble foundations, wdiich, al- 
though they may have at last degenerated into haunts 
and hiding-jilaees of profligacy, formed, nevertheless, 
the only retrciats of learning, civilization, and charity, 
during a dreary interval of general ignorance and 
brutality. It would he scanrely too much to affirm 
that the pa])al Church, corrupt as it became, w'as no 
less than the Ark, which preserved the moral and 
spiritual life of Christendom from perisliing in the 
flood, that so long overspread the hicc of tlio eartli. 
Nay, the most indignant Protestantism wdll never 
scruple to confess thus much, — that foul as thoRomisli 
Church has been and is, it has preserved ‘ the true 
Catholic doctrine, though under the deepest incrusta- 
tions of error, and has been over-ruled by God to 
the purpose of continuing the true Church, and the 
true faith, so that the gates of hell have not wholly 
prevailed against them. 
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This, then, is the ])raise of the Papal system, that 
it has done for the (Christian world, what, accordinjr 
to luiinan conjecture, and under the actual vicissitudes 
which liave befallen the world, scarcely any other 
system could liave done. The miserable ii^norance, 
corruption, and decrepitude of the Greek and Asiatic 
Churches, at this day, are examples of what mij^ht 
have been the fate of Christian Europe, if she had 
been left Avithout a centre of ecclesiastical union and 
power. 'Fhe darker side of the picture is well 
known to all. Among the w’ants of mankind may 
be reckoned an apjietitc for deception; a desire, in- 
herent in our dcpravc'd nature, to bring to an agree- 
ment the claims ol‘ the I3eity, with the indulgence of 
our frailties ; a wild impatience for the conveniences 
and splendours of a r(‘ligious structure, in which the 
luxury of delusion may be enjoyed to the fidl. And 
most prodigally did the Romish ("hureh minister to 
this corrupt demand. Ample and complete indeed, 
w^as the a]iparatus which she provided for the accom- 
modation of all the A’^arious passions and j)ropensities 
of infill. When the .stmeture which she raised hud 
reached its perfection, it “ had a chamber for every 
natural faculty of the soul, and an occupation for 
every energy of the natural spirit. She there per- 
mitted every extreme of Jibstemiousncss and in- 
dulgence, fast and revelry ; melancholy abstraction 
and buniing zeal ; subtle acuteness and popular dis- 
course ; world-renunciation and w^orldly ambition ; 
embracing the arts and the sciences find the stores of 
ancient learning; adding antkpiity, and misrepresen- 
tation of all monuments of better times ; find covering 
carefully, with a venerable veil, that only monument 
9 
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of better times, which w’as able to expose the false 
ministry of the infinite superstition ' !” 

Jt is needless here to “ uncover the cup of those 
deadly and ugly aboniinations, wherewith this Jero- 
boam, of wdiom w'e speak, hath niiide the earth so 
drunk, that it reeled under our feet^.’* It b(‘comes 
us, howCT’er, with deep humiliation always to remem- 
ber, that the sorcery w’bich thus drugged the w^orUl, 
w'as,*!from the first, most prodigally patronized b}' t]l(^ 
vices aiifl tlie wants of human nature. AVe are, fur- 
ther, bound to acknowdedge, with gratitude and re- 
verence, the providential care which hath j^reserved 
the original ingrt‘dicnts of tlie chalice, in ])()tency 
and virtue, sufficient to correct the poison, and, even- 
tually, wc trust, to ovcrjxiw'er it. She, who hath 
earned the title of “ Mystery, JlabyJon the CJreat, 
the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth,” 
w\ns, neverthch'ss, compelled, by the wisdom w hich 
orderethali things, and which slumbt'retbnot, to guard 
the life of Christianity ; although her dark enchant- 
ment transformed it to the scmblanct* of idolatry and 
corruption. On the other hand, Europe never can for- 
get the remorseless and sanguinary abuse of her almost 
superhuman powers. In the annals of Christendom, 
it is indelibly w'ritten, that of all the empires wJn’eb 
the world has ever seen or trembled at, the Papac y was 
the most mcrcih'ss in the exercise of its j)redomi- 
nance, wdienever it was left by events to the un- 
controlled manifestation of its spirit. Its maxims of 
government had an uniformity and an inflexibility, like 
that which distinguished the career and the domina- 

^ Irving, Babylon, &c. tbreiloomccl, p. ^ Hooker 
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tioii both of its republican and imperial predecessor. 
The very life and soul of its policy, was to spare tlic 
submissive, and trample down the rebellious. If this 
relentless principle w'as ever suspended, it never, for 
a moment, was forgotten or abandoned. It yielded to 
the pressure and obstruction of circumstances, just 
as the inundation yields to the impediments' and the 
resistance, offered by the face of the country whicli it is 
laying waste. It wound round the base of the ipoun- 
tJiin and the promontory, which its strength was un- 
able t(j undermine or to overtlirow ; and it held on 
its stealthy course to the provinces beyond, till the 
whole land w'as overwhelmed, and the summits of 
tlie lulls disap})eared bcueatli the flood. In this very 
faculty of yielding, lay the secret of its resistless 
and unconc[nerable might. And all history bears 
witness to tin* desolation wdiich marked the course of 
its victorious fury. The thirteenth century is disas- 
trously memorable for the murderous crusade against 
the Albigenses. In tlie fifteenth, the annals of the 
Hussites, the Lollards, and the Horiseoes, w ere w'rit- 
ten in characters of flame and blood. The horrid 
tragedy is still continued througli the two following 
centuries, in the martyrology of the Reformers and 
the Huguenots. To name the Inquisition, is to sum- 
mon up before the memory such prodigies of infenial 
atrocity, as oppress and distract the heart, and almost 
cause it to desjiair of human nature. In the eigh- 
teentli century, indeed, the demon of perseeutioii 
shrunk and cowTred, like a guilty thing, before the 
advancing light of ehilization and intelligence. But 
to this hour, thougli the fiend is bound in chains, it 



is ready, at any moment, to emerge from tlic pit, 
should it be able to burst its fetters. Infallibility is 
tlie name which it si ill wears written upon its vesture 
and on its thigh. In this, it still hopes to con(]uer. 
In virtue of this it is, that the fj)irit of Loyola hath 
once more descended upon earth, to breathe the breath 
of life into remains, which, in the eyes of the unwise, 
seeytied to !)(* consigned for ever to the dust. This is the 
voica which, in tlu* hearing of the present generation, 
has d(‘nounced all religious toleration by the name of 
impiety, and has j)rohibited the circulation of the 
Scriptures, as it vvould prohibit blasphemy b 

The foregoing eonternplations will dictate to us the 
only wise and prudent answer to that taunting ques- 
tion, wherewith the mistress of all Churches hath been 
wont to assail those who abandoned her communion ; 
— “ When' did your Chureh lurk, in what cave of the 
earth slept she, for so many hundn'ds of years toge- 
ther, before the birth of ^Fartin Luther The re- 
ply is, that she turked beneath the folds of that gar- 
ment of many colours, which thi* liand of superstition 
had woven and emhellished for her, and wiierewitli 
she was fantastically encumbered and disguised. She 
slept in that cavern of enchantment, where costly 
odours and intoxicating fumes wxre floating around, 

^ Every one must remember the protest of the Belgian 
clergy, in 11115, ag.iinst religions toleration in the Nether- 
lands ; and the decree which some years since IssikmI from the 
Vatican, declaring the disseniiimtion of tlie Bible to be u 
pernicious and profane design. Every one, too, must be 
aware of the revival of the Jesuits, and of the zeal and activity 
of that order since its resurrection. 
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to overpower her sense, and to suspend her faculties ; 
till, at last, a voice was heard to cry, Slcc]) no more. 
And then she started up, like a strong man refreshed, 
and shook herself from the dust of ages. "I’hen did 
she cast aside the |^rgeous “ leadings,*’ which op- 
pressed her, and stood before the world, a sacred form 
of brightness and of purity. 

Tt is a pernicious, though shallow artifice, to speak 
of Luther as the architect of a fabric which had any 
other foundation than that which was laid by the 
Almighty Master-builder. Other foundation can no 
man lay. “ The Church of Christ, wliich was from 
tlie beginning, is, and eontinueth unto the end.” The 
severe majesty of tfie strueture had been disfigured 
and obscured by toyish and capricious outworks ; and 
it had been girt about by turrets and battlements, 
which unhallowed ambition had made strong for itself, 
and which frowned upon the most precious liberties 
of man. These had, for ages past, been assailed by 
a vigorous though desultory warfare, and the attack 
had sometimes been powerful enough to warrant the 
hoj)e, that their strength was not im])regnable. But it 
was left for Martin Luther to go forth, in the strength 
of (rod, and to shake the greater part of them to ruins. 
When this was done, the Sanctuary was seen, in its 
grandeur and simplicity, resting on the imperishable 
rock ; and men, once more, went up to the house of 
the Lord, to worshi]) Him in spirit and in truth. 

The corruptions which had deformed and depraved 
the Christian faith, w’ere, of course, the gradual work 
of centuries. The foul accretion had stolen, impercept- 
ibly, over its “ smooth and wholesome body,” till it 
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seemed as Ki^from the sole of the foot ^ even nrifo the 
headf there was no soundness in it. As mii:jlit, liowever, 
have been exj)ected, in those retired and simple 
communities, which were furthest nmioved from the 
infuences of the imperial h^rarchy, the original 
form and brightness of Christianity were best jruarded 
from the gmieral pollution. There sc'cms, for in- 
stance, to he a v(‘ry strong presnm])tioii in favour of 
the belief, that the ])eople of the valleys of Piedmont, 
known by the name of the A'aiidois or Waldenses, 
had preserved, from a very early period, a far purer 
faith, than that which was professed by the ^reat body 
of Christendom. The history of this sub-alpine ])ro- 
testantism, if wc so may desipiate it, is, indeed, en- 
veloped in such deep obscurity, that any atti‘mpt to 
investifi^ate it would fir exceed the limits or the de- 
siijn of the present work. We cannot, however, re- 
flect without deli«:ijht and wonder, u])on one ])r(*eious 
document, of iin(|uestioned authenticity, which may 
be re<^arded as a confession of the faith of these people 
in the twelfth century. The relic in question is an 
ancient poem, called La Mobla Ley con, containing a 
metrical abridgment of the history and doctrine of 
the Old and Niew Tt^stament, in the original language 
of the country, and (jvidently comjnled for the ])urpose 
of perpetuating among the peojde the principles of 
sound belief. The exact date of this very curious 
and Vcoluable monument, can scarcely be ascertained 
wdth any satisfactory precision. It has been concluded 
from the opening lines of it, that it was composed in 
the year 1100. The expressicjiis, hotvever, arc of 
sufficient laxity to suit various periods within the 
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twelfth century*. But, however this question nuiy 
be deteriniiied, it is still beyond all doubt tliat the 
essential doctrines and principles of our Reformation 
will be found in this religious formulary, which con- 
cludes with an cxpoaiire of the gross “ errors of the 
Papacy, the simony of the priesthood, masses and 
prayers for the dead, the impostures of absolution, 
and the abuses of the power of the keys®.” From 
that time to the ])resent, the same opinions have been 
inflexibly maintained by these simple mountaineers ; 
who ha\'e borne a j)erpetual and heroic testimony to 
the faith of their fathers, in the midst of the most 
merciless and a])palling])ersecutious. 

Whether the antiquity of the creed recorded in 
this composition, can be traced up to primitive or 
ii))ostolic times, or whether it was the produce of the 
twelfth century, is a question attended with more 
per])lexity tlian will easily he unra\ oiled. It has 
been usual to refer its origin to Peter Waldo, or 
Waldeiisis, as he is sometimes denominated, an opu- 
lent merehant of Lyons, who is said to have been 
driven to se])aration from the Romish Church by the 
perusal of the Gospels and other books of Scripture, 

^ “ Dri'thrcn. pvc car to a nohle feasnn. 

One tl)ousaiul aiul one hundred years are fully accoin- 
])lislied 

Since it was written, * we are in the last limes.' ” 

It would, therefore, appear, that tlie fcrminits, from wliich 
the 1100 years are to be reckoned, may be fixed either at the 
birth of CMirist, wliich is otten alluded to in the Mew Testa- 
ment, as the commencement of “ the last times,” or final dis- 
pensation ; or, at the date of any one of the various jiassag-es 
in the New Testament, in which the phrase — /he In/*/ /inns — 
is found to occur. * Lcgcr, Hist, des Eglhes Vaudoi&cs. 
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which lie had employed a certain priest to translate 
into French. It may, however, be a point of reason- 
able controversy, whether this person was the teacher 
or the disciple of the Piedmontese Christians : whe- 
ther he did not rather derive from them the title of 
WaJdensis, instead of markinj^ them with his own 
appellation, as their original foiindiT. In support of 
the former opinion it may fairly be alleged, . that 
several Catholic writers, \ irulently hostile to these ])eo- 
]>le, have spoken of heresy as of an indig(‘nous growth 
among these Aljiine wildernesses. The extent and 
the antiquity of the Waldensian ])erversion, is a sub- 
ject of jierpetual coinjdaint with the papal authorities 
of the twelftli and thirteenth centuries. And if, to 
these considerations, we add the traditions uniformly 
prevalent among tliese uncorrupted shepherds ; their 
own eontldenl claims of immemorial purity, in faith 
and doctrine ; their obscure and solitary abodes ; and 
their remoteness from the scene of pontifical splen- 
dour and despotism ; we shall find but little difficulty 
ill tlie surmise, that the valleys of Piedmont may, 
from primitive, periiaps from apostolic times, have 
witnessed a more undefiled jirofession and practice of 
the Gosjjel, than can easily be found among the more 
degenerate * communities of Cliristian Europe. To 
myself, I confess, the jirobability appears to be, not 
that the Vaudois shook (jff the superstitions of the 
Romish Church, but rather that they had never put 
them on * : and that when the hand of power was 

1 I cannot but agree with Mr. Oilly, that “ it is much 
more likely that a race of mountaineers, secluded from the 
world, should have preserved the purity and simplicity of the 
primitive Church, than that they should suddenly become 
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stretched forth to force the spotted garment upon 
them, they revolted at the oppression ; and, at length, 
recorded their protest against it, in the form of that 
immortal lesson, which to this day may he* regarded 
as their spiritual ])ctition of right ! 

At the same time, I '^rould wish to be understood 
as ofleriiig this view of the matter, not on the ground 
of positive proof, but only of strong ]^resuinption ; 
a presumption which, perhaps, may be much less 
satisfiK-tory to ntluTs than it is to myself. Neither 
is it to be disguised that (even fr the; \"audois are to 
be regarded as ])rotesting, from the (*arliest times, by 
their practice and their faith, against the dominion 
and piTversion of the Romish (’Imrch,) there still 
may be a doulit whether their protest eaiTies w'ith 
it the full weight and authority which belongs 
to a legitimate branch of the (Uiurch, m\x‘sted with 
the sanctity of a])ostolical succession. Their noble 
lesson itself, wo must remember, contains no mention 
either of the forms of ordination, or of lh(‘ gradations 
of saeerdf)tal rank and office. An ancient manu- 
scri])t, indeed, they have, relating to ecclesiastical 
disei])Iine, claiming, among the privileges whicli (lod 
has given to his people, the right to choose their 
governors, and their priests, in their several offices, 
“ according to the diversity of the work, in the unity 
of Christ, and conformably to the apostolic example, 
— For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldcst set in order the things that arc wanting. 

Scripture readers and reformers in llie twelfth century, after 
having been overwhelmed in the darkness that prevailed in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries.” — Waldeiisian Re- 
searches, p. 113. 
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i^id Brdain elders in every city^ as I had appointed 
’^%nd', %ccording to the same document, the ministers 
“ having good testimonials, and being well approved 
of, are received with imposition of hands*.” There 
is 'a vagueness and laxity about these expressions, 
whicli leaves a shade of doubt still banging over tht^ 
succession and pcr])(‘tuation of the sacred order among 
them, and renders somewhat questionable their claim 
to the character of an Episcopal Churcli*. Still, it 
must be allowed, on all hands, that the existence of 
a retired community, living, from the earliest times, 
in the j)rofession of opinions essentially Protestant, 
is a phenomenon in the highest degree intcTesting 
and imj)ortant. If its existence could be fully esta- 

* Gilly’s W.'ildeiisian llcscarclies p. 143. 

- TJiat till* A aiulois were supposed to have preserved the 
apostolical siicceshion in the iifteenth century, a])pears, from 
the testimony ot the \cnerahlc John Amos ConuMiius, the 
leader of the einr<>r,ttion of the j»erseL*uted lloliemian and 
"Moravian Protestants from their own country into I*oJand. 
early in the setenteenth century, and afterwards, in 1032, 
consecrated l)isho]) of the dispersed brethren. Jn his history 
of ilie Bohemian Church, he relates that, in 1430, the Bohe- 
mian sepal atists, in their anxiety to have their pastors ordained 
in regular succession fnnii the apostles, sent three of their 
preachers to “ a certain .Stejihen, bishop of the Fuitdois ; and 
^is Steplnm, wdth others odiciating, conferred the vocation 
and ordination upon the three jiastors, hy the inqmsition of 
hands.’ That tluTc werohislujps in the Waldenaian Church a 
century later, seems evident from their confession of faith pre- 
sented to Francis the First, in iri44, in which there is the fol- 
lowing article; “ Nous tenons cecy pour resolu parini nous, 
(juc les JCveques et les ]risteurs doivent etre irreprehensihlos 
dans leur doctiine et Jeurs nueurs, ivc. &c.” Sec Gilly’s 
^Mountains of Piemont, p. To. (1324.) 
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blislied by proof, such a society might fairly b« re»iJ 
garded as an image of what Christianity was, at^least 
in principle and doctrine, before it was disfigured by 
the corruptions which crept over it, in other regions, 
more exposed to the infection. And, in that case, 
tlie Vaudois might be regarded as ancient and most 
vencral>le witnesses of the truth, even tliough it 
might be too much to acknowledge them as decisive 
and overpowering authorities for it. It must, at all 
events, be most gratifying to find a community of 
Christians, a])proxi mating more closely to our modern 
Protestantism, in proportion as they were removed 
from the influence and contact of tlie Romish 
hierarchy. 

Rut, whatever may be their claims to immemorial 
antiquity, or unbroken apostolical succession, or per- 
fect purity of doctrine, — there is one particular in 
which tlicy stand unimpcached, even on tliv showing 
of their adversaries. The innocence of their lives is 
placed beyond all doubt, by the testimony of those 
very monkish writers, who execrate their rebellion 
against tlie power of the Church, and charge them 
with the presumption of preaching without a regular 
mission. The picture of their morals, given by 
Rayner, (himself originally an “ heresiarcli,” by his 
own avowal, but afterw'ards one of the bitterest per-, 
secutors of dissent) may of itself be regarded as abso- 
lutely Jjonckisive. “ They are steady and modest 
in their manners ; they have no ostentation in their 
dress ; they use neither rich nor splendid apparel ; 
they decline commerce from their aversion to lies, 
oaths, and fraud, but live by the labour of their 
hands ; they do not amass wealth, but are contented 
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witlL necessaries ; they arc chaste and temperate, 
especially those of Lyons; tliey do not frequent 
taverns, nor dances, nor other vanities ; they refrain 
from anger; they fire always working, learning, or 
teaching.’* It is true that tliis testimony may be 
taken as embracing, generally, all those sectaries who 
were charged with a revolt from the dominant Cliureh : 
but it is also true, that it has a more emphatic relercnce 
to the men of Lyons, and by that term this writer is 
usually understood to designate the Waldenses, con- 
sidered by him as disciples of Peter Waldo, the cele- 
brat(‘d reformer of that city. 

'\^^aat the men of the valleys” were in Piemont, 
the Albigenscs may possibly have been in Languedoc, 
and the south of France ; although it must be con- 
fessed that the name of these latter religionists has 
not been handed down to us with the same unsullied 
honours, as that of their Alpine brethren. It has 
been confidc'ntly affirmed, that the creed of these 
people was tainted with the monstrous errors of the 
Maniehaeau heresy : and the charge has been sup- 
ported by a large body of contemporary evidence ; 
;ind, more particularly, by the recorded acts of the 
inquisition of Thoulouse. That the extravagant 
principles of this strange theory were partially dis- 
persed among the multitude of sects, which at this 
time were beginning to disturb the slumbers of Ro- 
mish orthodoxy, appears "dmost beyond dispute. But 
it seems, likewise, irresistibly clear, that, amidst 
the variety of error which is said to have clicquered 
the motley surface of their belief, one peculiarity was 
common to them all ; for, without exception, they 
protested against the exorbitant wealth and intolera- 
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ble despotism of the Papal hierarchy. It will easily 
be perceived how grievously the mixture of Gnostic 
or Manichaean error, in the multifonn creeds of these 
people, w'ould disqualify them for an effectual conflict 
against the abuses they presumed to denounce. Their 
doctrinal perversions would enable the defenders of 
tlie Catholic faith to proclaim, with sufficient jdausi- 
bility, that the gainsayers of the Papal supremacy 
M^erc likewise open adversaries to the primitive truth; 
that the traitors to the Pontifl* were, also, little better 
than rebels against God ; that they, who set u]) their 
own priviite judgment against the authority of St. 
Peter’s chair, scrupled not to affirm a divided em- 
pire between the power of c%dl, and the Father of 
all goodness. To what precise extent these notions 
could justly be ascribed to the Albigenses, or the 
Cathari, or other rejnited heretics of the tAVclfth or 
thirteeiilh centuries, it would, at this day, be ex- 
tremely difficult to decide; but it can scarcely be 
doubted, that they retained a sufficient amount of 
erroneous doctrine, to furnish their enen ies with very 
forjnidable arms against them. In another, and 
much more creditable rcsjiect, however, they un- 
doubtedly bore a very near resemblance to their 
Asiatic predecessors. The givater part of the ori- 
ginal MauicluEans arc represented to us, with all thei# 
extravagances, as a class of harmless mystics, or 
austere enthusiasts ; and such, undoubtedly, were a 
very large portion among their European successors, 
in subsequent ages, by whatever multitude of names 
they may have been consigned to public execration 
by their persecutors. 
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But, let the innoccncy of their lives be what 
it might, what w’ould it be, but a corslet of gos- 
samer, against the blade and the firebrand of the 
military adventurer, even when going forth under the 
banners of a religious crusade ? Had tlie piety and de- 
votion of the misl)olievers been such as almost to purify 
the age in which they lived, so long as the taint of 
a rebellious heresy was upon them, they would, in 
that period, have scarcely been deemed worthy tf> 
exist. It w^as at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury tliat the hounds of persecution were let loose 
against them ; and before the end of the same cen- 
tury, tlic very name of the Albigenscs had well nigh 
perished from the face of the earth. Innocent tlie 
Third w^as the Holy Father whose voice summoned 
his faithful children to the w^ork of extemiimition ; 
and Simon de Montfort was named the leader of the 
host ; ‘‘ a man like Cromwell, "whose intre])idity, 
hypocrisy, and ambition, marked him for the hero 
of a holy warh” And then the deluge of havoc 
burst forth u]Hm the plains of Languedoc. The 
"w^arriors of the Cross achieved unheard-of miracles 
of courage and of ])utchery. “ The land before them 
was as the* garden of Eden ; behind them it \vas a 
desolate wilderness.” The flame and the steel swept 
<^way the inhabitants and their dwellings, “/row the 
timer of the watchmen to the fenced city." Nay, 
even the faithful Catholics themselves were not safe 
from the blind fury of the tempest ; for, in the midst 
of the work of ruin, a voice was once heard to cry out, 


1 Hallam’s Middle Ages, c. i. 
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“ Let all he slain — the Lord will know his own^ T 
The tide of desoLation held on its course, till the 
ancient and heroic house of Toulouse fell before it, 
so that Hs jdace knew it no wore. And thus were 
the direst furies of man’s corrupt heart sent forth for 
the chastisement and extirpation of impiety ! Thus 
was the earth shaken and trampled by the hoof of 
demoniac frenzy, and all in wild pursuit of a phantom 
of spiritual rebellion, wliich at the worst, was guilt- 
less of blood, and which never inflicted a wound on 
tlie rights of humanity, or on the peace of the world ! 

It has been stated above, that the persecution of 
tliese unhappy sectaries was inflamed by the cry, 
which charged them with the abominations of the ^la- 
nicluean heresy. It will, therefore, be projier briefly 
to advert to the introduction of this ingredient into 
tlie Cliristianity of Europe. In the middle of tlie 
scventli century, we are told, there arose in the neigli- 
bourhood of Samosata, a sect of Christians, known, 
for whatever cause, by tlie name of Paulicians. 
Theu* origin is usually ascribed to the following cir- 
cumstance. A Christian deacon, on his return from 
captivity in Syria, then in possession of the Mussul- 
mans, was hospitably received by one Constfintine, 
an obscure member of the Greek Church. He re- 
ceived from the gratitude of his guest a copy of the 
Greek Testament, which had then been sealed up by 
the Eastern Church from popular inspection. The 
perusal of this sacred volume converted Constantine 


' This was, actually, the cry of a Cistercian monk, at the 
storminfr of bezieres, where heretics were slauglitered by 
thousands, and Catholics among them ! 
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into a zealous and indefatigable Reformer. His 
labours were rewarded by the fidelity of a numerous 
body of followers, collected partly from the Catholics, 
and partly, it is said, from the remnants of the 
Gnostic and Manieluean sects. The creed of the 
Paulieians, (for such was the title by which they 
soon were designated), rejected many of the super- 
stitions wliich theji deformed the Catholic belief and 
worship ; but this merit, if we are to believe their 
adversaries, was overpowered by their ado])tion of 
opinions, which violated the first principles of na- 
tural and revealed religion. They attempted to 
combine tlie doctrines of Zoroaster with those of 
Christ. They iulmitted the existence of two adverse 
powers, the conflicting authors of good and evil. 
The >iew Testament they ascribed to the Father of 
Mercies, while they despised and abhorred the Old, 
as a colled ioii of absurd and impious fables; and at- 
tributed tliem to the folly of men, or to tJie malice 
of demons.^ 'fheir detestation of images, at last, 
exposed them to tlie fury of the Empress Theodora. 
Her reign was rendered ilhtslri(ms by the sacrifice of 
the Paulieians; of whom, one hundred thousand are 
said to have perished “ by the sw^ord, the gibbet, and 
the flames.” Opj)rcssion, in time, converted the in- 
flexible heretics into desperate rebels. After the 
usual vicissitudes of licroic suffering and sanguinary 
vengeance, the course of events transplanted multi- 
tudes of them from Armenia to Thrace, from Thniee 
to Italy and France ; and with them, the habit of 
perpetual reference to the Law and the Testimony. 
Whatever may have ^'been their doctrinal aberrations, 
they still acknowledged Scripture as the sole founda- 
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tion of belief ; and tlicy wiio deny that any remains 
of spiritual independence were then to be found in 
Europe, ascribe to tliese persecuted exiles, the acci- 
dental merit of scattering over the West, together 
with the tares of the Oriental heresy, the good seed 
of evangelical reformation. 

Neither creeds, nor confessions, nor apologies, now 
remain, which might enable us to judge of the degree, 
in which the Paulicians were infected with the Mani- 
chmau j)crversion. The most express testimony on 
the subject is that of Petrus Siculus, who lived to- 
ivards the end of the ninth century, and who had 
resided, for some time, as ambassador among the 
heretics. And yet, in spite of his opportunities of 
informing himself, the account he gives of their be- 
lief is such, as the most liberal exercise of ingenuity 
and candour can scarcely reduce to any semblance of 
consistency : for he tells us, on the one hand, that 
they most readily and earnestly anathematised the 
lieresiarch Manes, and on tlie other, Ij^at they still 
retained several of his most revolting absurdities. 
I'liey affirmed, for instance, the existence of a bene- 
vol(‘nt, and a malignant Deity ; they rejected the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and they denied 
altogether the authority of the Old Testament. 
These prodigies of misbelief, if we are to give im- 
plicit credence to the statements of monkish annalists 
and inquisitors, they imported wdtb them into Europe; 
where they and their disciples became conspicuously 
detestable under the various titles of Catharists, 
Picards, Paterins, and, more especially, of Albi- 
genses. * 

Even if these hostile representations were to be 
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admitted, they would bring before us nothing but 
what the usual course ot persecution might easily 
account for. The spirit of intolerance had been on 
the wing for ages. It had been sweeping all dissent 
and resistance from the earth. And, while the tem- 
pest was abroad, it was jirobable enoiigli tlnit the 
various forms of belief, whether sound or visionary, 
wdiich were at all opposed to the established system 
of ecclesiastical power, w'ould be driven to the same 
hiding-places for shelter against its fiiry. And, in 
that case, whenever the scrix)tural verity ventured 
forth again into the world, it could not be very sur- 
prising, if, together with it, there should emerge the 
apparitions of the Arian or Manichaean heresies. But, 
however this may be, I cannot, without extreme ditR- 
culty, reconcile myself to the hypothesis, which ascrilxjs 
wl^^lly to this influx of Asiatic,scparatists, the rc^'ival 
of a* spirit of enquiry in Europe. My doubts re- 
specting this question, are not suggested by a dis- 
dainful relu^nce to acknowledge, that an impulse so 
glorious ini^t, perchance, be communicated by a 
sect, originating in some obscure corner of the East; 
for the hand of Providence can, at all times, inj])art 
an irresistible momentum to the lightest grains and 
atoms. Neither should we he deterred from tlie re- 
ception of this hypothesis, by the fear of that scornful 
rebuke, wherewith it may be supposed to arm the 
Papacy against us. “ The rebellion,” she may say, 

“ which shook to pieces the unity of the Church, and 
murdered the quiet of mankind, was first kindled 
kpthe strange fire of an accursed heresy. The flame 
wiich has gone before you, on your way to revolution, 
never descended from heaven. It came up from the 
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place below ; and, as might be expected, ruin and 
havoc w'cre in its path.” For a fit reply to such re- 
vilings, none can be at a loss, who recollect that 
there is One, who can over-rule even the mightiest re- 
sources of evil, and compel them to work together 
for the accomplishment of his purjioscs. The grand 
objection to this solution is, in my humble judg- 
ment, derived from its extrdhic improbability. It is 
surely very difficult to persuade ourselves, that the 
sparks of opposition were then so entirely trodden 
out, throughout all Christendom, but that, in many 
an obscure retreat, they must still have remained in 
readiness to fly up in the face of th(‘ ])ower that was 
trampling on them. It is impossible to look into 
tile annals of the., Church, without perceiving that, — 
altliough the vices, and the fears, and the necessities 
of the world, were gradually enlisted under the ban- 
ner of superstition, — yet, on the other hand,"'&e 
natural pride and independence of mankind, even 
■where holier motives might be wantin|^ were per- 
pctu.ally opposing a resolute front against Mie usurpa- 
tion. After the struggle of a thousand years, the 
work of conquest se-'ined to be well nigh complete ; 
and the West was sleeping, to all appearance, the 
deep sleep of obedience and conformity. But, still, 
it is scarcely credible, that the elements of resistance 
sliould have been utterly suppressed, or that Europe 
contained within herself no principle of deliverance 
or renovation. This principle, indeed, may very pos- 
sibly have been awakened into earlier activity, by the 
infiision of a fervid element from another 
Tlic Paulicians, recent from tlie smart, or the recow Hs 
lection, of inhuman persecution, may have spread 
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throughout the provinces, to which they migrated, a 
fiercer impatience of all spiritual control. It may be 
highly probable that they threw into more turbulent 
combination the ingi-edients which they found still ex- 
isting in their adopted country. ]3ut to allow this, is 
very different from confessing ourselves debtors to 
them for our own emancipation, or investing them with 
the chief lionoiirs clue to'japostles of religious purity^. 

It would be u.>c less to load these ])ages with the 
uiKrouth names of tliat boundless variety of sects, 
w'hich began to swarm throughout Christendom at the 
period of these commotions, and which gives some- 
what of a grotescpie appearance to the ecclesiastical 
histcu'y of the darker ages ; a list to which Pojiery is 
eternally j^ointing, as a record of the evils which 
spring from a '\ iolation of her sacred unity, and hea- 
ven-(lesccnd<;d ])ower. To enumerate them would, 
prfjhahly, he to reckon up, not so much the essential 
varieties of religious sentiment, as the varieties of in- 
dividual ttmi^x'rament, and the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual eharaetcr. These heresies, if heresies are 
to call them, are, for the most part, distinguishahle 

* On the perplexed and difficult questions, relating to the 
Vaudois, the Alhigeiises, and the Paiilicians, the reader may 
consult the following works: JiOger, llistoire des Eglises 
Vaudoises; Alhx, lleiiiarks on the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Churches of Piemont, Turner’s History of England, 
]iart iv. c. ii. ; Hallam’s Middle Ages, ])art ii. c. ix. ; (lilly’s 
Excursion to the Mountains of Piemont, (1824), andWaldcn- 
sian Ilesearches (HWI) ; Peyran’s Historical Defence of the 
Waldenses, (1829); (ribbon’s fifty-fourth chapter, on the Pau- 
licians; M‘Crie on the Reforinatioii in Italy, and in Spain. 

these he will either find the necessary information ; or, 

least, directions to the authorities in which the truth may 
be sought for. 
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from each other only upon paper. Their differences 
(so far as we can discern) are not even such as 
exist between various races of mankind. They may 
rather be compared to those varieties, which are ob- 
servable between the figures and the countenances of 
men of the same race. In one particular, however, 
as we liave already observed, the resemblance be- 
tween them all is singularly striking, namely, in their 
aspect of hatred and defiance tow'ards the papal 
domination. Tliis it was that, in the eyes of Rome, 
gave to tlieir jdiysiognomy that expression of sur- 
passing ugliness, in which all other deformities w'ere 
lost. Ridicule and sarcasm she could patiently en- 
dure, just as statesmen are indifferent about lamjioons 
and caricatures, so long as they feel their power to be 
substantial and secure. Her knowledge of human 
nature was sufHcient to assure her, that the indigna- 
tion is harmless, which can freely discharge itself in 
explosions of ingenuity and humour. With still more 
profound com])osure did she regard the sublimest 
aspirations of unearthly t)r mystic piety^ wdiich occa- 
sionally were ascending to heaven from her sacred soli- 
tudes. The sj)irit w4uch breathed in these retirements 
was often, indeed, essentially at variance with the 
w'orldly and ambitious temper that presided in her 
councils, and directed tlie exeeution of her designs ; but 
then, it was embodied in w'orks sealed up against the 
general view, and ojicn only to the eye of self-denying 
and contemplative men : it therefore offered no public 
rebuke to her schemes of secular aggrandizement and 
dominion. The shafts of derision were, to her, like 
the efforts of archery against battlements of granite 
the purest meditations of scriptural devotion harmed 
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her no more than clouds of incense, rising in the midst 
of those earthly odours, which were constantly steam- 
ing from her altars. Nay, more than this,^ — she 
could listen unmoved to the keenest words of remon- 
strance and reproof from tlie mouth of her own sons, 
provided tliat they challenged not her pre-eminence 
and majesty ^ But when once the voice of revolt 
was lifted up. strengthened, as it was, by an incessant 
appeal to the Word of God^ she began to tremble for 
the stability of her nile. She saw tliat a power was 
abroad, which, if not mercilessly crushed, might batter 
to pieces, or iindemiine, the fabric of her dominion : 
and she straightway addressed herself to the work of 
vengeance with all the remorseless ferocity of terror 
and of pride. Some sj)cculators on her history there 
are, who, in tlie contemplation of her enormities, have 
partially consolc'd themselves with the reflection, tliat 

' Witness the sermon delivered by Nicolas Orem, before the 
pope lirban, in in which the preacher loudly and intre- 

pidly denounces the vices and abuses of the Papacy, and calls 
for their correction, in order that God’s mercy may return U) 
die Church, and that her rebellious adversaries may be dis- 
armed. “ 1 think verily,” be says, “ that these many years 
tJiere have not been so many and so despiteful hearts, and 
evil-willers, stout, and of such a rebellious heart against the 
Church of God, as be now-a-days. Neither be they lacking, 
tliat would do all they can against it, and lovers of new-fangle- 
ness ; whose hearts the Lord haply will turn, that they shall 
not hate his people, and work deceit against his servants ; I 
mean against priests, wlioni they have now in little or no repu- 
tation at all, albeit many yet there be, through God’s grace, 
good and godly. But as yet, the fury of the Lord is not turned 
away, hut still his hand is stretclied out. And, unless ye be 
converted, he hath bent his how and prepared it ready.” — 
Fox, p. 477. 
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execrable as they were, they had, at least, tlie effect 
of suppressing a premature eruption of the spirit of 
liberty, which might have thrown the social system 
into desperate confusion, and retarded the improve- 
ment of the human race. And it can scarcely be 
cpiestionod, that much danger was to be ai)prehendcd 
to the best interests of man, from the extravagant 
and igiK^rant fanaticism which sometimes mixed itself 
with the movements of those gloomy times. It re- 
quires, however, an unusiuil hardihood of mind to 
commit one’s sidf to such deep speculation on the 
eventual usefulness of crime. I can scarcely venture 
to plunge into the crater of such awful and mysterious 
tJioughts. We should rather be disposed to content 
ourselves with a general, but yet a confident persua- 
sion, that all these frightful outbreakings ot‘ passion 
have wrought together, after some inscrutable man- 
ner, for tlu* welfare of man, and for the glory and 
pros])erity of the Church of (rod. 

To turn from speculations to facts. It appears 
beyond all doubt, that the noise of man) waters be- 
gun, in those ages, to be heard in Catholic Christen- 
dom. The streams were then bursting forth from the 
subterraneous coiirst', to which they had long been 
forcibly confined, and the whole face of society was, 
in various directions, intersected by tlieir channels. 
They continued gradually to combine their might; 
till, at last, they united into one licadlong torrent, 
which rolled onward, and bore down before it tlie 
bulwarks, W'hose strength and solidity had been tlie 
work of centuries. It remains for us to observe the 
tributary force, wherewith the intellect and the heart 
of England swelled this salutary inundation. 
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nt>w of Chrutianitij ?w England^ to the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

In surveying tho annals of Christianity in this coun- 
try, it will, for iill substantial purposes, he siiHicient 
to bej^iii with tho establishment of the An^lo-Saxon 
Church. By w^liom the light of the Gosjx'l was ori- 
ginally kindled in our land, it is now impossible to 
ascertain. That it shone in our dark and cruel 
places at a \'ery early’^ penod, wc learn from tlic voice 
of tradition ; and Glastonbury would se(*m to be the 
spot which is best entitled to the honour of raising up 
this heacon flame, for the guidance of our barbarous 
ancestors. Its intensity, how'ever, was by no means 
sufiicient to overpower and extinguish the hideous 
aboriginal superstitions of the country, or the more 
civilized jjaganism of its Roman conquerors. The 
classic mythology, indeed, gradually waned away, in 
Britain, together with the influence of her imperial 
protectors. But there is reason to believe that, as 
the Roman power dc^-ayed, the Dniidical heathenism 
began to resume its strength, and to disfigure Christ- 
ianity, w'here it could not actually destroy it. Of 
these vicissitudes, how^cver, no authentic history is 
now to be found. Of legendary and portentous 
hagiolog\% there is, indeed, abundance. But be- 
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yond this, we have no other records of the early 
British Church. 

The Saxon invasion brought with it the Tartaric 
idolatry of the North. The grim superstition of the 
Druids, the obsolete paganism of Rome, and the 
veneralde forms of Christianity, — all were swept 
away before it. They retired, together w’ith the 
Genius of British independence, to impenetrable re- 
treats and mountain solitudes, and left the land as 
an heritage to the sjiirit of Odin : so that, for consi- 
derably’ upwards of a century, the Gospel w'as lost 
to the kingdoms of the heptarchy. The blessing was 
restored by the zeal of Gregory the Great. The 
wcll-knoAvn accident which impelled him to the pious 
enter2)rise, is illustrative, at once, of the benignity of 
his heart, and tin; quainlness of his understanding. 
Before his elevation to the pontificate, he had seen a 
number of comely Saxon youths in the slave-market 
at Rome. Being struck with their a])j)earance, and 
hearing that they were called Angles^ — Angela, he 
exclaimed, they tridy are, and ought to he joined to 
the angelic company. On being told that they came 
from the province of Dei'ra — Aye, de Ira, indeed, said 
he ; from the wrath of God they must be plucked, 
and brought unto the grace of Christ. But his pas- 
sion for quibbling was still unsatisfied. When he 
learned tliat Ailla was the mime of tlieir king, — Alle- 
luiah! he instantly cried out; Alleluiahs must Ik* 
chanted by them in the dominions of their sovereign. 
I'lie design, -wdiicli was expressed by all this solemn 
trifling, never dropped from his mind ; and when he 
w^as advanced to the throne of St. Peter, he dis- 
patched forty monks to England, for the vigorous 
7 
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execution of it. Augustine was the leader of this ve- 
nerable mission ; and, most auspiciously for the en- 
terprise, the Queen of Ethelbert, then King of Kent, 
was a Frankish princess, and passionately devoted to 
the ('hristian faith. Her influence accelerated the 
conversion of her semi-barbarian husband ; and, 
eventually, conferred upon her adoptefl country the 
blessings of a pure and humanizing religion. 

Nothing can well be more interesting or ini])ressive 
than the ])icture which has been left us of the opening 
of this inissiouary labour. It was in tlie year 000 
tliat JCtlielhert was a])prized of the arrival in liis do- 
minions of certain strangers, habited in a f4)reign 
garb, and practising several unusual and mysterious 
ceremonies. Tlunr ol)ject, as they staled, was to 
be admitted to the presence of the king, in order that 
tliey might communicate to him, and to his people, 
tidings of measureless importance to their everlasting 
welfare. The .^.acred embassy was received by liim 
in tin; Isle of Thanet. He was surrounded by his 
nobles, and seated in the ojurn air. He imagined, it 
would seem, eonfonuably to an ancient sup(;rstitious 
notion, that the enchantments, which he, at first, ap- 
prehended from these awdul persons, would be less 
formidable under the canopy of heaven, than within 
the walls of a building made with hands. The minis- 
ters of peace and sanctity approached in y)r()eession, 
bearing a silver crucifix, gnd a figure of the Saviour 
painted upon a banner, and chanting the solemn 
Litany of the Church. They then stated to him the 
object of their mission : Jii d. having received from 
him a prudent, but favourable reply, were pennitted 
to fix their residence at Canterbury, and to commence 

9 
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at once the labours of conversiou. And thus, at the 
openinjj^ of tlie seventh century, w ere laid the founda- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

Under the protection of this ])owrerful prince, the 
new religion advanced with a prosperous and rapid 
course. The rude heathenism of the Saxons gave 
w'a\ , in all directions, before it. Kven the idolatrous 
priesthood, in many instances, set the example of 
conversion ; and it is related, that on the first preach- 
ing of the (los])el in Northumberland, the Saxon 
pontiif himself nioiinteil a horse — which, to one of 
liis order, w as a dire abominatiop — and burst into the 
consecrated jiivcinct, vvliero, w'ith liis (Avii hand, he 
hew^ed in pieces the idol, to whose service his former 
life had been devoted. 

It would be foreign to the design of this w'ork to 
trace minutely the ])rogress of Christianity among 
our unlettered and half-savage ancestors. It may 
be sulliciimt to observe, that the chief obstructions it 
had to encounter, were rather from the coarse and 
licentious habits of the peo])le, than fnnn the stub- 
bornness of tlie ancient superstitions. Surrounded 
by the ruins of Roman magnificence, thc^ dwelt in 
hovels of plastered w'ieker-w'ork, intent on nothing 
but tbe exeitements of the cliasc, or the toils of 
military exorcise. Their whole system of life, in 
short, at the period of their call to the profession of 
the Gospel, appears to have been not many degrees 
removed from a state of abject barbarism. That the 
religion of the Cross was embraced by them with fervid 
zeal and true simplicity of spirit, may be reasonably 
concluded from the change which gi'adually stole 
over the rugged features of society, wdien once it w as 
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exposed to these new and blessed influences. It is 
true that the contest hetweeii passion and principle 
among them, continued, for a long time, ohstinate 
and violent. As might be expected, in that twilight 
of civility, their history often exemplifies, in a re- 
markable degree, the wild precipitation with which 
untutor<'d minds can rush from one extremity to its 
furthest (>pi)osite. 'Fhc lives of the same individuals 
frequently exliihited Mie darkest atrocities, followed by 
the almost frantic self-infliction; prodigies of rapine 
succeeiled by an utter renunciation of the world ; 
licentious and bmlal violence ending in vows of per- 
petual chastity, 'riure \^as no vice so monstrous as 
to startle them in their career of self-indulgence ; no 
cxi)iation severe (Mioiigh to det(T tliem, when once 
the season of repentance had arrived. By degrees, 
however, the violence of the conflict was moderated, 
under the gentle arbitration of Christianity. A 
milder spirit giadually insinuated itself into tlie 
social mass; till, at last, the monastic system, with 
many of its evils, but with all its benefits, obtained a 
surprising predominance throughout the realm, and 
powerfully^ advanced the work of civilization. Eng- 
land, in fiict, became, by d(*grees, almost a land of 
monasteries ; and kings were not ashamed to descend 
from the seat of dominion to the retirements of reli- 
gious contemplation. The ellect of this system was, 
to soften the asperities of savage life, to tame the 
j)assionate devotion to war and bloodshed, and to 
prepare the way for tlie fonnation of petty monarchies 
into one powerful and solid emjnre. 

The spirit and energy of the Saxon Church was 
long kept up by its continued intercourse with Rome. 
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The mea^e literature of the country was invigorated 
and enriched by the learning and the talent of a long 
series of foreign prelates, among whom, the name of 
Theodorus, the seventh Arclibishop of Canterbury, 
stands nobly conspicuous. By birth he was a Greek ; 
and by liim the knowledge of his own magnificent 
language was introduced into this country^ The 
northern provinces, indeed, although they maintained 
their intercourse with Italy, derived moral and in- 
tellectual improvement from sources peculiar to them- 
selves. The names of Iona and of Lindisfarn will be 
illustrious, to the end of time, as sanctuaries of learn- 
ing and of piety. The one was a solitary and barren 
rock in the Western Ocean; the other an obscure 
island at the mouth of the Tees. And yet, from tlicse 
insignificant spots it was, that the lights of literature 
and religion were seen to issue forth into the tliick 
darkness which enveloped the northern regions of our 
esmpire. Such was the ardour of study, and such the 
holy rigour of discipline, which distinguished the 
monks of Iona, that their habitation was honoured as 
:in island of saints, and their episcopal jurisdiction ac- 
knowledged over all the northern parts of Britain and 
of Ireland. Of Lindisfarn, what more need be said, 
than that it fostered the virtues and the industry of 
the venerable Bede, and was the scene of his vast 
and immortal labours ? It was, indeed, unfortunate 
that “ the infancy of English learning w'as sup])orted 
by tlie dotage of the Roman * but still, the esta- 
blishment of an institution such as Lindisfarn, and 
tlie appearance of a teacher such as Bede, in a country 


> Burke. 
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wliicli, half a century before, was witliout an alpha- 
bet, are circuuistances wliich can scarcely be ])aral- 
leJcd in the histoiy of man. 

But at the time ^ hen England was strugf^liii", ndth 
all the energy of heart and hope, to emerge from 
the Serbonian hog of ignorance and barbarism, she 
was thrust l)aok again into its depths by the liand of 
a ferocious aih ersary. In the hour of her ref)ose the 
Philistines were upon her. A deluge of sanguinary 
heathenism hurst over her from the North: and she 
began to sink once more into the abyss of degradation 
and of misery. Her deliverance was the work of one 
man. On the name of Alfred history has lavished all 
her resources of [)raise. Like the fabled Hercules of 
old, in him have centered the collective honours of 
institutions and achievements, the glory of which a 
more perfect knowledge of the times might, possibly, 
enable us to disti'ibute witli gri*ater equity and credi- 
bility. Jiut, after every reservation, enough w'ould, 
doubtless, he loft, to stamp him as a miracle of 
wisdom, energy, and ])atriotism ; a heimfactor such as 
Providence, in its mercy, sometimes raises up to res- 
cue nations from despair. The Danes had t(jrn his 
kingdom to fragments. lie left it, at his death, in 
a state of integrity. In the eye of an historian of the 
Church, his name is eternally memorable, for the faith- 
fuliii'ss witli which he discharged the first of all those 
paternal duties, for which the jwwcrs that he arc or- 
dained of God. H(? laboured, both in his own jier- 
son, and by munificence of encouragement and pa- 
tronage, to restore and to protect the fallen religion 
of hi.s country. Religion seems, in truth, to have 
been the pillar of flame which incessantly directed 
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and cheered him, throughout the grcMtncss of his way. 
He commanded personally in fifty-four pitched bat- 
tles — he was the creator of the navy of Britain — ^lie was 
the protector of her commerce — he was, himself, the 
life and soul of her public justice — he has been 
thought, by some, to merit the title of Founder of her 
constitution — ho W'as the good genius of her literature 
and arts — and, lastly, he most eminently dt‘serves 
the name of Nursing Father of her Church. A third 
portion of his time was given up to the toils of study, 
and the exercises of ])iety. He translated works of 
devotion — he coiinnenced a version of the Psalms — 
and his whole life aj)pears to have been nn (‘xample 
ol* the powder of Christianity to take captive tlie high- 
est faculties and noblest affections of man. And the 
wJioh; of these wonders is rendered more overpower- 
ing by the circumstance, that they were achieved 
under the almost incessant ])ressure of severe bodily 
anguish. His life wais one ])erpetual disease, and was 
terminated at the age of fifty-two — after having 
crowded within its limits such prodig’ es of useful 
exertion, as would seem to have demanded the days 
of an ancient patriarch, and the iron vigour of a 
Charlemagne, 

Sorely w^oiild it have grieved the heart of this illus- 
trious man, to look upon the tempest which soon be- 
gan to lower over the country he had saved, and w hich 
burst forth, in the following century, with desolating 
fury. Thij evil angel, which first let loose the storm, 
was one, whom the Romish calendar reckons among 
its holy ones. The mime of Dunstan is popularly 
knowm among us by that extrenndy grotesque con- 
flict, in which he is supposed to have extorted howls 
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of anguish from the enemy of mankind. Alas ! well 
would it have been for hhigland if he had been con- 
tented with the honours of this triumph. But he was 
a foul and hideous incarnation of the same spirit, 
which, in an age somewhat less barbarous, !inimatcd 
another renowned saint, the celebrated Thomas of 
Canterbury. In order to comprehend and estimate 
tlie distractions he indicted upon tliis kingdom, it will 
be necessary to pause for a moment, and to consider 
the condition of tin* Saxon Church at the decease of 
Aljfred, and in the succeeding ago. 

The t'cclesiastical discipline, wdiieh had been esta- 
blished by Augustine, was, of course*, Episcopal, ancf 
the dioceses were, respectively, coextensive with the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy. Cathedrals and monas- 
teries W('re built and endowed by the pious munifi- 
cenco of kings and nobles; but parochial divisions 
w'er(' as yet unknown. Among the earliest sources 
of maintenance for the Church, may bo numbered 
the institution of tythes. This may be stated simply 
as tifact^ without drawing us into controversy as to 
tlie precise nature and force of the obligation to their 
payment. The distribution of this fund was left to 
the bishop, and his brother presbyters ; and was des- 
tined to the fourfold ])ur])()sc of supporting the cl(‘rgy’, 
— repairing the church, — relieving the poor, — and pro- 
viding hospitable entertaiiiment for the pilgrim or 
tlie traveller. 

At first, the religious instruction of every vicinity 
was administered by the perpetutd missionary labours 
of the clergy attached to the cathedrals, under the 
direction and control of the bishop. To remedy the 
precarious nature of this supply, chapels and orato- 
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ries were erected in every diocese ; and, in time, the 
necessity of field worsliip was still more extensively 
superseded, by the foundation of parochial churches. 
Tliis important change was not the eflect of any sud- 
den revolution : it was the gradual work of time ; and 
was either dictated by the piety, or suggested by the 
convenience, of the landed proprietors, who were na- 
turally desirous of the constant residence of a minis- 
ter, to instruct their vassals in a religion which taught 
tliem the duties of industry and contentment. One 
consequence of it Avas, that, by an agreement with the 
bishops and their clergy, the endowment of tythes W'as 
‘transferred to tlie fixed j)lace of w'orsliip, and vested 
solely in the local minister; while tlie patronage of 
e^'ieli eiuirch remained with the founder, and his rc- 
])resi‘ntativcs. Jt w'as a condition invariably attaclied 
to this arrangoment, that a house should be provided 
for the incumbent, together wdtli a suitable allotment 
of glebe land : and, in order that the duties of hospi- 
tiility might be more efTectually performed, the resi- 
deiiec of the minister w^as usually fixed either by the 
way-side, or near the limits of some extensive common. 

The w'hole scheme of our ecclesiastical polity, in 
those ages, was framed and consolidated by the energy 
mid the intelligence of Archbishop Theodore ; w^ho 
established an uniformity of discqiline and govern- 
ment throughout all the cliurches, under the primacy 
of Canterbury. The exertions of tin’s eminent and 
enlightened prelate, in behalf of literature, have al- 
ready been honourably mentioned. His spirit seemed, 
for a time, to animate the clerical order. Their intel- 
lectual attainments w'ere, for tlie age, respectable, and 
Uieir attention to their sacred duties almost exem- 
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plary. But their frst ivorks were, iinliappily, suc- 
ceeded by a period of deplorable degeneracy ; and the 
decline of piety and learning was frightfully hastened 
by the ruinous ferocity of the Dane's. The; monastic 
establishments were destroyed by these ignorant and 
brutal savages ; and a headlong relapse towards bar- 
barism was the natural effect of their fury. All that 
cf'iild be accomplished by man, was done by Alfred 
for the restoration of letters and religion. But tht' 
hopelessness of the task may be estimat'd by the fact 
that, at his accession to the throne, a single priest 
was not to be found south of the Thames with Latin 
enough to understand the daily services w'hich he mut- 
tered, and that the religious establishments through- 
out the land were wholly broken up. And when the 
monastic system began to revive, many years after 
his death, its resurreetion was attended with convul- 
sions that rejit the kingdom to pieces, alid helped to 
make it piicc more an easy prey to its ever watchful 
and sanguinaiy assailants. 

The spirit that prt^sided over these commotions, 
was Dinistan ; a man who has done more than, per- 
haps, any other individual that can ho mentioni.'d, to 
inflict u])ou mankind the curse of a suspicion, that 
priestcraft and religion are one. The liistory of su- 
perstition can scarcely present another name so in- 
famous for barefaced abuse; of vulgar credulity, and 
for a prodigal apj)lication of the j.p*ossest machinery 
of imposture. His progress from his cell at Glaston- 
bury to the primacy of England is one perpetual series 
of atrocity and fraud. His grand object was to erect 
the Benedictine order on the ruins of the national 
Church, and to consign to monks the whole spiritual 
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frovomment of the realm. His commandinij: j^cnius 
was well suited to this pernicious enterprise ; and tht‘ 
success of his machinations was calamitous and astound- 
ing. Tt forms alto^rother a monument of unscrupu- 
lous ambition, such as might have appeared extrava- 
gant and monstrous, even in the visions of romance. 
That its ])ro]Kn*tions, however, have not been exag- 
gerated, we may collect from the circumstance, that 
his })iogi-ajjhy has been delivered to us, not by calum- 
nious atlversaries, but by admiring, and partly by 
contemporary, chroniclers ; and the gratitude of Koine 
lias ))res(‘rved his name to this day on her register of 
canonized saints. 

Kut the works even of this architect ol‘ i“vil were 
not destined to last. Unliappily, however, tlie Danes 
were the instruments (*mj)loyed for their destruc- 
tion. AVhen they renewed their incursions, the 
religious establishments, as usual, fell before their 
stu])id ferocity, and the plague of ignorance and 
depravity once more settled upon the land. The 
barbarians, indeed, conformed to the r(*)’gion which 
they found; but their very conformity was marked 
with insolenct; iind profaneness. The clergy, whom 
Dunstan Avould have made the autocrats of the 
country, were converted almost into its menial 
slaves. I'hey were doomed to drain olf the cup of 
humiliation, even to its bitterest dregs : for the 
savages, who ruled them, freipiently compelled 
them to celebrate the services of the altar, not only 
in their private houses, but in the very chambers 
where their wdves, or their concubines, were rejiosing 
by their sides ! lii short, the wild deluge of barba- 
rism, wickedness, and tyranny, was rising so rapidly, 
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tliat, according to all human judgment, nothing but 
some mighty revolution could have arrested the pro- 
gress ^of the flood ; and the Norman Conquest may 
reasonably be regarded as a monument at once of 
tlie goodness and the severity of God. 

Bowed down, liowever, as they were by the tyranny 
of their late inast(‘rs, tlie clergy still retained suffi- 
cient s])irit to embarrass and provoke the Conqueror 
by their iiitlexibhj opj)osition to his government. 
Tlie only elleet of (}u‘ir resistance was the expulsion 
of the native ecclesiastics from their dignities, and 
the introduction of foreigners in their ])lace. Of these 
the most illustrious was Laufranc, who reluctantly 
accepted the primacy of E*igland. By birth he was 
fui Italian, and lie brought with him to his office the 
most eminent attainments whieli Italy could supply. 
He combined in his own person all the best qualities, 
and some few of the worst, which could distinguish a 
cliurehnuin of the eleventh century. He was the 
restorer and the patron of letters, and was altogether 
admirable for his charity and munificence, and for the 
high-mind(?d integrity of his administration. On the 
other hand, he was ardently devotetl to the supre- 
macy <jf Rome ; he laboured urgently to inflict celi- 
bacy upon the clergy ; lie was a vehement advocate 
for the doctrine of the corporeal presence in the 
sacrament, a dogma scarcely heard of in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church ; and, lastly, he was by no means 
scrupulous in the use of that machinery by which 
superstition loves to maintain its ascendency. His 
mind, however, lofty as it W'as, was not powerful 
enough to “ rebuke the genius” of his master. — The 
resolute and arbitrary temper of the ("onqueror enabled 
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Ilim to stand erect even before the miglity spirit of 
Hildebrand himself, and to encounter, with a peremp- 
tory refusal, tlie demand of tlie Pontiff, that the 
moniireli of England should do fealty for his king- 
dom to the sec of Rome. It will, therefore, scarcely 
be surprising, if Lanfranc found himself no matcli for 
tlie imperious disposition of his sovereign. Such 
was his weariness and dejection, under the difficulties 
which ])er[)etu.‘illy assailed him, that at last, he com- 
plain (‘d of liis oftice as a burden tot) heavy for him to 
bear, and actually besought the Pope to relieve him 
from its oppression. 

The gigantic scheme of Gregory VII. for erecting 
the chair of St. Peter into 4;hc tlu*one of Christendom, 
and making Rome once more tlie mistress of the 
world, is sufficiently recorded in the annals of Europe. 
The march of usurpation was, for a time, diverted 
from this country, by the inflexible sternness and 
vigour of the CoiKpieror, the reckless obstinacy of 
Rufus S and the intelligent firmness of Henry IJeau- 

' We may form some judjrniciit of the stubliornness and 
hardihood of lliifus, from the following of Arch- 

bishop Anselm, addressed by him tt> the Pope : “I see in 
England many evils whose correction belongelh to me, and 
which I could neither amend, nor suffer without my own 
Cfiult. The King desireth of me that I should consent to his 
pleasures, which were against tlie law and will of Goil. For Iw; 
would not have the Pope received nor a])pealed to in England, 
without his commandment: neither that 1 should s<'nd a letter 
unto Inin, or receive any from him, or that I should obey his 
decrees, lie suffered not a council to be kept in his r(?alm 
now these thirteen years, since he was king. In all these 
tilings, and such like, if I asked any counsel, all my suffragan 
bishops of his realm denied to give me any counsel, hut ac- 
cording to the king's pleasure. After that I saw these and 
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clcrc. Tn the locantinie, liumanity and literature, 
which had been revived by the influence of Lanfranc, 
and of Anselm his successor in the primacy, were 
prosperously expaiidina^ themselves beyond the walls 
of monasteries, and gradually smoothing down the 
shaggy barbarism of the age. Hut then came that 
tornado of desolation, the ndgn of Stephen, which 
severely damaged tlie mounds and biihvarks raised 
by his predecessors against the tide of encroachment, 
and left the first of the Plantagenets perilously ex- 
posed to its assaidt. The sjnrit of that active, but 

such other thinjrs, tliat arc doiw* against the will and law of 
God, 1 aski d a licence of hii» to go to Rome, unto the see 
apostolical, that I might there take counsel for my soul, and 
for the oflice ^'omniilted unto nu*. Tlie king said that ] 
oflended agaim-t him for the only asking of licence; and pro- 
pounded to me, that I should either mak(‘ amends to him for 
the same, as a tr<^spass (assuring him never to ask his licence 
any more to appeal to the Rope at any time Iieia'after), or c'lse 
that 1 should quickK depart out of his land. \\’ herefore, 
clioosinii' rather to go out of the land than agree to so wicked 
a thing, I came to Home, as you know, and (leclared the whole 
matter to the Lord Pojh*. The king, by and by, (as soon aa 
I went out of England), i)ivad»*d the whok archbishopric, and 
turned it to his own use ; taxing the monks only with bare 
meat, drink, and clotli. Tlie king, being warned and desireil 
of the Lord Pope to amend this, contemned the same, and yet 
continneth in his jmrpose still. And now is tlie third year, 
since* I thus came thus out of Ihiglarid, and mon*. Some men, 
not understanding, demand why ] did not exeonimuiiicate the 
king. But the wiser sort, and such as have understanding, 
counsel me that I do not this thing, because it beloiigi’tU not 
unto me, both to comjdain and punish. To conclude, I was 
forewarned by my friends that are under tlie king, tliat mine 
excommunication (if it .should be done) would be laughed to 
scorn and despised.” — Fox, p. 211. 
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restless and irritable prince, was ill-fitted for a con- 
flict with the self-possessed and inflexible genius of 
Beeket. The subject of controversy between them 
was, the total imnmnity of ecclesiastics from secular 
jurisdiction ; a portentous privilege, with which the 
course of events, and tlie necessities of the times, had 
gradually invested them. The dispute, howcA’er, at 
last, virtually resolved itself into the (juestion, whe- 
ther or not the power of tlie sceptre should bow down 
before that of the erozier, and the authority of the 
State be absorbed in that of the Church. The con- 
flict was one which demanded, on the i)art of the 
sovereign, an adamantine solidity of character, like 
that of the first AVilliam, instead of the fitful impa- 
tience, and gusty passion, which unhappily distin- 
guished his descendant. None but a mind of extra- 
ordinary strength and grandeur could form a fit 
antagonist for the saint of ("anterbury. The stniggle 
W'ould have tasked, to the. utmost, the energies of the 
Contjueror himself; and even, wdth him, its issue 
might have been doubtful. The termination of it, 
in the case of Henry, is w’cll known. It brought him, 
an abject and naked penitent, to the tomb of tlie in- 
trepid martyr, and it left the public mind in slavish 
prostration before the tlnonc of tin* vicegerent f)f 
God. 

From this time the grasi) of the Papal power be- 
came eontinually closer; .and the next century helicld 
a king of hhigland laying his crowni at the feet of the 
poutific.nl minister, and binding liis realm to the p.'iy- 
nient of an ignominious tribute. The distractions 
which followed, contributed, on the whole, to augment 
the strength, and to swell the arrogance, of the Papal 
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despotism ; for, at each vicissitude of the conflict, 
the appeal was addressed to his tribunal, and, of 
course, helped to confinn the belief, that the chair 
of St. Peter was the supreme seat of justice and 
authority on earth. 

The reijrn of John, and that of Henry the Third, 
arc marked by the indelible infamy of the crusade 
against the Alhigenscs, commanded, as we have seen, 
by our countryman Simon de Montfort. lligotry 
and rapine were the furies which prompted this ac- 
cursed enterjmso : and ‘‘it differed in nothing, but 
in name, from the ferocious expeditions of the North- 
man votaries of Thor and Odin Py the almost 
total extirpation of the heretics, the labi’ic of the 
Papal dominion was to all ap])earance immovably 
consolidated. Put though their destruction seemed 
to be complete, many a bleeding remnant of them 
was dispersed over Kurope, to spread in all directions, 
perhaps the light of a purer faith, but, certainly, a 
sentiment of unconcpierable hatred against tlu* power 
of Rome ; so that it might almost be s.aid of this pn)- 
digy of wickedness, that it was the day-star of the 
Reformation, although it rose out of the deep with 
an aspect of blood. There seems to he no doubt that 
tlie sympathy excited by the sulferiiigs of these 
people had extended to this country. Most certain 
it is, that a spirit of indignant resistance to the Ca- 
tliolic hierarday began to manifest itself in England 
about the period of these hateful massacres. hVom 
that time, the voice of Parliament began to be fre- 
quently heard, in loud remonstrance against the rapa- 


* Turner, Hist. Engl. 
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city and insolence of the Pontiff; and the cry was 
sometimes deepened by murmurs of discontent 
from the English clergy themselves, who began to 
feel impatient under the exactions of their master. 
There was a heaving and a sw'ell upon the surface of 
tilings, portending commotions at which Rome might 
liave 4remhled, had she not glorified herself, in her 
infatuation, and said in her heart, 1 sit as a Queen, 
and shall see no sorrojv. Even the epnius of tl^ 
scholastic philosophy had secretly helped to inflame 
fJie s])irit of insurrection. For though it was wrctch- 
(xlly adapted to the purjioso of aiding the mind in the 
discovery of truth, its tendency, unquestionably, was, 
at least, to give acthity and independence to the 
intellect, find to engage it in speculations exceedingly 
incommodious to irresponsible power and infallible 
authority. The agitations produced by these various 
causes will be occasionally adverted to in the follow- 
ing narrative. In the meantime, it would be un- 
pardonable in a biographer of 'VViclif to abstain from 
reminding the present age of one, in whon. the spirit 
of religious freedom and integrity manifested itself 
with an energy, wdiich was the glory of his age, and 
which fully entitles him to be regarded as the pre- 
decessor of our Reformer. The person I allude to, is 
Grostete, the ever memorable Bishop of Lincoln. 

It appears, that tliis eminent man was master of 
all the learning and science wdiich was th# to be had, 
confused and inaccurate as it w as. His attainments 
were such as to confer upon him, for a time, the dan- 
gerous renowrn of a magician, and, ultimately, to 
elevate him to the see of Lincoln. He W'as advanced 
to this dignity in 1235, when he was about fifty years 
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of aflje ; and even at that mature period of his life 
he seems to have been an ardent admirer of the men- 
dieant preachers. His esteem for them had been con- 
tracted at the University of Oxford ; probably before 
they had manifested any symptoms of their siibse- 
* qnent degeneracy. When he was raised to his bishop- 
ric, the ignorance and dissoluteiu'ss of many *>f his 
clergy still impelled him to encourage the labours of 
t^ese fraterniti(‘s, to Ihe grievous disparagement and 
discontent oF^he ])arochial incumbents. In this, as 
in every thing he undertook, he was somewhat fervid 
and iinpeUious ; but lu* lived long enough to re])ent 
of his generous confidence in the sanctity and disin- 
terestedness of these Papal auxiliaries. In 1217 an 
incident occurred, which must have awakened his sus- 
picions, — (if they were still sleej)ing) — respecting the 
spiritual usefulness and elKcaey of the new orders. 
IVo Franciscans were dispatched to Kngland, armed 
with a formida])le apparatus of credentials, for the 
extortion of mon(‘y on behalf of the Pontiff. Six 
thousand marks — (])robably full oO, ()()()/. of our pre- 
sent money) — was the moderate sum demanded from 
the clergy of the diocese of Jnncolii ! The enomiity 
of the impost, and the pompous insolence of the exac- 
tors, tilled the hoiu'st prelate with indignation and 
amazement. He told the friars, to their faces, that 
it was dishonourable and impracticable ; and posi- 
tively refus^ to entertain it for an instant, until the 
sense of the nation should be taken upon its lawful- 
ness. Notwithstanding this intrepid repulse of the 
mendicants, he succeeded, tJie next y(;ar, in obtaining 
from Innocent IV. authority to refonn the religious 
orders in his diocese. The letters which conferred 
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this power on him, like all other instruments from 
Rome, were inordinately costly ; and the event shows 
tliat their price was the chief motive wliich reconciled 
the Pontiff to such an appearance of concession. In 
pursuance of this commission, the bishop determined 
to take into his own custody the rents of tlic re-« 
ligioj^s houses, in order that he might appropriate tf) 
the ser\ ices of piety, the wealth, which had, hitherto, 
been wasted in luxury and pomp. This proceeding 
immediately jjroducod an (‘(lually profitable ai)pcal to 
the Holy See ; and the residt was, that Clrostcte, 
though an aged man, was com]>clled to answer it in 
p(‘rsoii, and, for that ]>urpose, to undergo) the toil and 
the expense of a journey to Lyons, then the rcvsidcnce 
of the Pope. The decision, as might be expected, 
was adverse to the reforming bishoj). It, however, 
overwhelmed his unsuspecting nature w'ith conster- 
nation ; and he 0 ])cnly remonstrated with the Pontiff 
on his duplicity. His astonishment must have been 
deep<med by the reply of Innocent to his expostula- 
tions. “ Wliat concern is this of yours said he. 

“ You have delivered your own sonl ; and 1 have done 
tnij pleasure, in shewing favour to the monks. Is 
tjour eye ceil because I am good On tliis eruption 
(jf shameless and almost profane etlrontcry, Grostete 
was overheard to mutter— t-“ 0 money, money, how' 
vast is thy power every where — how irresistible at 
Rome!” The words reached the ears jjf the Po])e : 
but they only produced a burst of inventive, in wliicli 
he charged the English wutli a merciless propensity 
to grind and impoverish each other, and accused the 
Rishop himself of a tyrannical and rapacious design 
upon the property of pious and hospitable men! 
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This language, from the most notorious plunderer in 
Europe, nearly reduced the hishop to despair. He 
was, nevertheless, resolved to leave hehind him liis 
testimony against these iniquities ; which he accord- 
ingly did, by delivering to the Pope, and two of his 
* Cardinals, copies of a long protest against the fla- 
gitious practices of the Pontifleal court. The is^ue of 
this disastrous adventure almost drove him to the re- 
signation of his erozier; and he was withheld from 
the execution of liis purpose only by the recollection, 
that, to vacate his see, might only be to expose it to a 
speedier inroad of rapine and abuse. 

P'rom this time, he accordingly devoted himself 
more zealously than ever to his e])isco]jal duties ; in 
the discharge of which, he wfis, no doubt, peri)etiially 
invigorated b)- the indignant recollection of his visit 
to the Pope. In 1:25^1 the Pontiff put his courage to 
the proof, by a scandalous exercise' of tlie J^apal pre- 
rogative of prorhU)!!, He addressed a mandate to 
the bishop, enjoining him to collate an Italian youth, 
the ne])hew of IniKicent, to the first vacant canonry in 
the Cathedral of Iflncoln: and ho accompanied his 
injunction with a menace, that excommunication 
should be the penalty of disobedience. At the same 
time, he wTote to his Italian agents in England, 
charging them to ensure tin; execution of his orders, 
under the capacious ])roiection of the non obstante 
clause, whiojlfebowed down all existing usages and 
canons benSSh the feet of the existing Pope. The 
answer of Grostete, of which the following is the sub- 
stanee, would alone be sufficient to immortalize him. 
He begins by declaring his entire readiness to obey 
all Apostolical commands with reverent and filial dc- 
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votion : but adds, that, out of pure zeal for tlic pater- 
nal honours of his Holiness, he was, likewise, prepared 
to resist every thing which might be in oj)positi(m to 
the Apostolical precepts. Now, of all the detestable 
violations of those precepts, none could possibly be 
worse, tb.an to deprive the souls of Cliristian men of^ 
tlie blessings of ])astoral ministration : and it was 
manifestly impossible that the Apostolic See (to whom 
all power was given, not for destruction, but for edi- 
fication) should command or attempt any thing which 
might have a tendency so execrable, so abominable, 
and so pernicious to flie human race. For this reason 
it was, that he found himself under the necessity of 
most JUinUy a7ul obediently disobeying and resisting 
the re(juisitions, contained in the letters which had 
r(‘eently been addressed to him : and, in so doing, he 
coiKieived himself to lie very far from the guilt of re- 
bellion. On the contrary, in this very act of resist- 
ance, he was but rendering precisely that measure of 
filial reverence and honour, wdiich Avas rigliteously due 
from him to the Apostolic father \- -Vhe letter of 
(irostete, however, did by no means reconcile Innocent 
to this sort of dutiful disobedience. He burst out 
into violent fury, and sw'ore by Peter and by Paul, 
that he Avas well-nigh resolved to make this delirious 
old man an example and an aslonislnnent to the world. 
Is not the king of England — ^lie exclaimed — my vas- 
sal, or rtither, my bond-slave? and coi^ I not, by a 
single word to him, consign this doting priest in a 
moment t6 imprisonment and infamy ? — And from 

' The whole of the letter is in Matthew Paris, Anno 1253, 
p. 740, 750. 
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this paroxysm the Pontiff was scarcely recalled by 
the remonstrances of his Cardinals, who were sensible 
of the danger of proceeding to extremities against a 
man of Grostete’s reputation ft)r ])icty and learning. 

The wratli of thc^ Pontiff, however, was fiercer 
tlian the words of Ills wise men. The sentence of 
excommunication went forth against the rebellious 
prol;|^e : and the result w^as fearfully ominous to the 
majesty of Rome. The thunderbolt fell harmless at 
the feet of the recusant ; and Grostete continued, 
to the end of his days, in quiet possessifni of his 
dignity. Those dajs, indeed, were then numbered. 
At the end of the same year, he was seized with the 
disorder which terminated all his conflicts and pertur- 
bations : and, next to the prospects of a better world, 
his chief consolation was, to i^our out his sorrows into 
the hearts of his confidential chaplains. ITis last 
conversations sh(‘w that his spiritual vision was en- 
lightened to perceive, that the whole scheme of tlie 
Papal govcniment w^as enmity ivilli God, Ifis eyes 
were, then at least, widely open to the friglitful mis- 
chief of tlu; Mendicant institution ; and he bitterly 
deplored that the devotees of poverty should be con- 
verted into thci publicans and extortioners of the 
Pope, and that the vilest secular passions should 
lurk beneath the garb of humility and indigence. 
Put the burden of his lamentations was, the positively 
Anti' Christian character of the Romish hierarchy; 
for, by what other name, he asked, hut that of Anti'- 
Christ, are wt to designate a powder tliat labours to 
de.stn^y tlie souls wliich Christ c.'irne to save and to 
redeem ? — At last the spirit of prophecy seemed to 
burst upon him, and he exclaimed, that nothing but 
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the edge of the sword could deliver the Church from 
this Egyptian bondage. In the midst of his 
lamentations his voice failed him ; and, soon ^3^353' 
after, he expired. His best encomium is the 
exultation of Innocent, who, on J:icaring of his death, 
exclaimed, “ I rejoice, and let every true son of the 
.»Church rejoice with me, that my great enemy is 
removed.” ^ 

Tlie position taken up by this illustrious Christian 
against the Papal ]jerversions was not, it will he 
observed, upon purely doctrinal grounds. His vene- 
ration for the Aj^ostolic chair was deep and fervent, 
more especially in the earlier period of his life. His 
complaint was, that the S(?at of unity and of truth 
should be usurjicd by a spirit, which was, practically, 
adverse to the truth, and whieh converted Christian 
unity into an uniformity of servitude. Ilis extant 
writings, liowevtT, are sufficient to satisfy us that the 
seeds of genuine prof cMani ism were in his heart. 
Thus much appears to be confessed by a recent his- 
torian of the Church ; -who yet is unwillr g to allow 
that he was in possession of the tmly secret which 
can invest a Christian with the peace that passeth un- 
derstanding. I profess myself unable, distinctly, to 
comprehend the views of this writer respc'cting the 
faith of Grostete. He tells us that, “ like many of 
the best divines of those days, tliis Bishop knew not 
the just nature of the Christian article of justification 
by Jesus Christ the righteous and yet, within a 
few lines, he adds, that “ dependence on God, as a 
reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, was his grand prac- 
tical principle But without stopinng to reconcile 

* Milnei'g Churdi History, vol. iv. p. 60, 6J. 
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these statements, we may, at the very least, confi- 
dently regard this extraordinary man as a noble re- 
presentative of all the intelligence and piety which, 
in those days, began to array themselves against the 
abuses of sinritiuil power. 1 1 is praise is written in 
the pages of aji lionest monk, who, tliough supersti- 
tious in his tlevoti«)ii to the Romisli su])remacy, has 
not seru})led to descrilx.- the holy Hislu)]) of Lincoln 
as * ** the oj)cn rehuker of the King and the Pope, tlie 
reprover of prelates, the corrector of monJiLS, the 
director of presbyters, the instructor of ^e c](‘rgy, 
the supporter of schf>lars, |he preaeluT to the people, 
the prosecutor of the dissolute, the diligent searcher 
of tile Scriptures \ and the hammrr of the Uonianists, 
who ^vero objects of his contempt.’' And, in another 
place, he observes that the harsliest measures of the 
Bisho]) against the religious houses wiTe, probably, 
dictated by a n‘gard to the wellare of the souls com- 
mitted to liis charge. It further appcsirs that bis 
religion, though ])rofoiind, was far from rejiulsive 
and m()n)se. ‘‘ ilis bosjiitahle hoard was graced by 
liberality and abuiidauee, by ebeerfuluess and atfa- 
bility. Jlis spiritual table was ‘ fiiruished forth’ with 
the stores of fervent devotion, and eonlrition even to 
tears. In his exercise of the e]>iscoj)al office he w'as 
venerable, laborious, and unw^earied 

It is truly remarkable that the obsequies of Grostete 
were respectfully attended, not only by the secular, 

* “ Script urarum diversarumy^ are the words of Matthew 
Paris, p. 754 , intimating, most proi).'d)ly, that the Jiishop 
had examined the whole range of the Scriptures; a rare com- 
mendation in those days. 

2 Matthew Paris, p. 7»>4. 
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but cvun by the regular clergy of his diocese. It is 
still more remarkable^ that, after the manner, of those 
times, his memory has been honoured by legendary 
prodigies, such as are usually produced to attest the 
sanctity of the faithful champioijs of the Church. It 
is gravely related by Matthew Paris, that the Bishop 
of London, then in the neighbourhood of the episco- 
pal palace of Buckden, was suddenly surprised by a 
strain ()f ravishing melody, which, however, was un- 
heard , by his attendants : aTid that the time at which 
this celestial music saluted him, turned out, on en- 
quiry, to be the ])ri‘eise .hour of the decease of his 
brother of luneoln. lie also informs us, that about 
the same hour, ciTtaln Minorite friars, who were 
wand(‘ring in the neighbourhood, and had lost their 
w ay, w’er(' astonished by the solemn cJiimig^ of bells, so 
clear and distinct, that, wdicn the morning came, they 
eagerly enquired the occasion of it. Xothiiig of the 
kind liad been heard in the ueiglihourhood ; but, on 
tlieir arrival at Buekden, it ap])earcd that, at that very 
time, the Bisho]) was breathing his last ^ 

* In addition to these wonders, a great posthumous exploit 
has been ascribed to Grostete. It is said that Innocent IV. 
was meditating an order to the king of England for disinter- 
ring tlie accursed remains of his inveterate adversary: but 
that the Bishop^appeareil to him by night, in his full episcopal 
habit, and with a terrific countenance and menacing voice, 
rebuked the Pontilf for his vindictive and most unchristian 
design. And not content wdth this, he inflicted with his staff 
so heavy a blow upon his side, that his Holiness roared with 
anguish, and never recovered from the effects of the chastise- 
ment. These stories are, of course, about as valuable as other 
coin of the same mintage. They are, however, not altogether 
worthless for our purpose. They prove, at leiist, that, in that 
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But it would have required an army of men like 
Grostete to retard tlie accumulation of Papal abuse, 
during a long and feeble reign like that of Henry HI. 
The vigour of Henry’s successor, Edward I., was dis- 
played in harassing and insulting bis clergy, by the 
most arbitrary exaeticuis; wliich he carried into elfect, 
in defiance of the bull of Boniface VIII., forbidding 
any contribution of the Church to the necessities of the 
State, without his express permission. His measures, 
therefore, would iidturally produce any effect#^l8Bthcr 
than that of encouraging, among ecclesiasticf, a s])irit 
of disalfection to the Roman sec. And it is worthy 
of observation, that, distin^ished as he was for imergy 
and wisdom, he never could summon fortitude enough 
to discontinue the shamehil tribute, which laid l)ecii 
imposed bjftjohn, and which, during the whole time 
of Henry ID., had been remitted to Rome with infa- 
mous punctuality. The miserable reign (^Edward IT. 
is almost a nullity in the history of the Church ; and 
it was not until the days of Edward 111., that this 
badge of vassalage was shaken off, and legislative 
provision made against the? systematic encroachments 
of the Papacy. We are now ap])roaching to the days 
of Wiclif ; but before his introduction, it will be neces- 
sary to detain tlie reader, for a moment, in order to 
present to his attention the two illustrious names of 
Bradwardine and Fitzralph ; the latter of whom was 
an object of the deepest veneration with our Reformer. 

age, an intrepid resistance to Romish protligacy was not suffi- 
cient to forfeit the veneration even of monks : and the last of 
them, perhaps, may shew the terrors which integrity and 
courage could inflict upon the conscience of an unprincipled 
tyrant. 
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Bradwarclinc was one of tliosc humble and con- 
templative spirits, whose lives exhibit to a corrupt 
w^orld an image of almost celestial serenity and peace. 
It is true that he acted as confessor and confidential 
chaplain to Edward, in his w^arlike expeditions. But 
it is also true that, in this office, he laboured, faithfully 
and nobly, to mitigate, by the precc'pts of the Gospel, 
the atrocities of 

Contumelious, beastly, mad-brained war : 

and the Hiost glorious testimony to his services is to 
be found in the professed belief of some writers of the 
period in question, that the ^signal victories of the chi- 
valrous king are to be ascribed, rather to tlie virtue 
and sanctity of his chaplain, than to tlie gallantry or 
genius eithcT of the monarcli or his ca])tains. It is 
further most honourable to his memory, %iat lie had 
the courage^^’lp ojipose the mild genius of the Gospel 
to the martial inqietuosity of his royal master, and to 
remind him, in the flush of victory, that cursed is 
he who maketh flesh liis aim, and ^vhose heart de- 
paKetli from the Lord.” Equally hononrahlc it Avas 
to the monarch himself, that his veneration and at- 
tachment wore only strengthened by tlie holy freedom 
and faithfulness of his chaplain. 'When the primacy 
became v^acant, the monks of Canterbury chose Brad- 
wardinc as archbishop : but EdAvard Avas unable to 
part with his s])iritual counsellor; and, for this reason 
only, refused to eonfinn their election. On a second 
vacancy, their choice again fell iqxin him, and then the 
king acquiesced. Bradwardine, accordingly, travelled 
to Avignon, for the purpose of obtaining the Papal 
consecration to his office; and there, the extreme 
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simplicity of his appearance and deportment exposed 
him to the derisi^ of that frivolous and worldly 
court, and provoked an act of unmannerly and heart- 
less insult. One Cardinal llufj^h, a nephew of the 
Pontiif, imagined that he should amuse and gratify 
the servile crowd, by introducing into the hall a per- 
son, habited like a peasant, and seated on an ass, 
with a petition to the Pope that he would be pleased 
to a])point him to the see of Canterbury. But, on 
this occasion, it is pleasing to ol)serve, that sanctity 
and innocence were triumphant in the very haunts of 
profligacy and folly. It w;is felt, even there, that a 
man like Bradwardine, was immeasurably beyond the 
reach of vulgar insolence and levity. The Pope and 
his Cardinals, to their credit be it spoken, resented 
the indignity ofFer<'d to this eminent churchman ; and 
the miserable jest brought confusion only on the head 
of its contriver. 

Brad war<Sne was consecrated at Lambeth, in 1319: 
but yet he.^an scarcely be numbered on the catalogue 
of our prelates ; for no sooner was lie seated in his 
dignity, than he wj^ removed, as we may humbly 
presume, to that blessedness, of wdiich his walk on 
earth w'as, to all appearance, one continued antepast. 
He expired only seven days after bis eonsecration ; 
and he is now known to us, not as the ])rimate of 
England, but as the champion of “ the cause of God 
against Pelagius.” The heresiarch, was 

undoubtedly, most perilous : for it denied that there 
is in our nature, “ an original taint, an innate and con- 
genital disease, to the existence of w'hich, Uie heart of 
every one, who dares look into his owm, hears an un- 
willing, but unerring, testimony.” His dread of this 
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perversion, may have impelled Bradwardinc to too 
close an agreement with the grea||jadvcrsary of Pela- 
gius. But, notwithstanding tliis, it still is undeniahle 
that he was one of those, who, in times of gross spi- 
ritual ignorance, walked and rejoiced in a light, which 
the surrounding darkness was unahle to comprehend. 

From the accounts w'hich have been preserved to 
us of this extraordinary man, it wcmld appear, that 
liis genius naturally prompted him to the pursuit of 
severe and exact science, llis proficiency in the 
scholastic learning, procured him the title of the 
Profound Doctor ; hut in addition to tliis, his mathe- 
matical attainments were of the highest order, for the 
age in wliich he lived. His works on geometry and 
arithmetic are in print ; and he comjiiled astronomical 
tiihles, which have never been ])ul)lished, but which 
were possessed, in manusciijit, by his biographer. Sir 
Henry Saville. The discipline which his intellect un- 
dei-weiit in the prosecution of these studies, strongly 
manifests itself in his theological writings. , His great 
work against Pclagianism, is described lo us “ one 
regular connected series of reasoning, from principles 
or conclusions demonstrated before and if ever he 
fails in the process of strict demonstration, the defect 
is rather to be ascribed to the nature of the subject, 
tliJin to the remissness or inca])acity of the author. 
But the most admirable peculiarity of his mind is this, 
— that his habitual rigour of enquiry, never appears 
to have impaired the humility of his temper, or the 
warmth of his affections. His heart seems to have 
been, throughout, quite as vividly at work, as his 
understanding. 2'horoughly furnished, as he was, 
with all the mental accomplishments ofliis age, every 
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thought of his was evidently brought into captivity to 
the wisdom and r^teousness of God. It is matter 
of unspeakable refreshment and edification to hear tlie 
profound geometer and schoolman of the fourteenth 
centuiy% .expressing his grateful devotion to the Father 
of mercies, in such words as these : “ How intense 
and how unbounded is Thy love to me, O Lord ! 
Whereas, my love, liow feeble and remiss! — my gra- 
titude, how cold and how inconstant! Far be it 
from Thee that Thy love should resemble mine ! O 
Thou, who fillest heaven and earth, w^liy fillest Thou 

not this narrow heart ? Most gracious Lord, 

by Thy love Thou hast prevented me, w retch that I 
am, who had no love for Thee, but w^as at enmity 
with my Maker and Redeemer. I sec, Lord, that it 
is easy to say and write these ^ings, but very difficult 
to execute them. Do Thou, therefore, to wdiom no- 
thing is difficult, grant tliat / may more easily prac- 
tise these tllfitgs with ray heart, than utter them with 

my lips Thou, who preveutest Thy servants 

with Thy gracious love, whom dost Thou nr)t elevate 
with the hojie of finding Thee? And what canst 
Thou deny to him w^ho loves *Thee, who is in need, 
and who supplicates Thine aid ? Suffer me, I pray, 
to reason with Tliy majestic goodness, that my hope 
may be enlarged. It is not the manner, oven of 
human friendship, to reject a needy friend, especially 
when the ability to relieve is abundant.” 

It has already been intimamd that his theology, in 
a great measure, derived its complexion from the 
spirit of Augustine, the mighty antfigonist of Felagius. 
But w^cll would it liave been for the Christian world, 
if all the followers of Augustine had imbibed from his 
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writings, a temper as meek and^umblc as that of 
Braflwardine ! A predestinarian^n theory, he un- 
doubtedly was. But what was the practical efficacy 
of this ingredient in his divinity ? We may read the 
answer to this question in the following words : — 
“ Wliy do we fear to preach the doctrine of predesti- 
nation of saints, and of the genuine grace of God? 
Is there any cause to dread, lest man sliould be in- 
duced to despair of liis condition, when his hope is 
demonstrated to bo founded on God alone? Is there 
not much stronger reason for him to despair, if, in 
pride and unbelief, lie founds his hope of salvation on 
himself ?” Whatever may be the merits of the pre- 
destinarian doctrine, as tried by the principles of 
sound philosoi)hy, or by the language of Scripture, 
one thing, at least, is ceiftin, — tliat the Church might 
regard it with comparativ4p tranquillity, if its fruits had 
always been as mildly flavoured, as those wliich it 
produced in the good and honeat heart of this holy 
man ! Uncharitable austerity, and spiritual arro- 
gance, are the plants which are apt to thrive in the 
soil of what is now called Calvinism. But tliis was 
a growth which could not live in the soul of such a 
being as Bradw^ardine. 

As an adversary of Pclagius, he denounced the 
freedom of the human wdU ; but it is obvious, after 
all, that his warfare, in reality, is not against the per- 
fect free agency, but a^nst the self-sufficiency, of 
man. It was much tlic fashion of that age to question 
the necessity of a preventive grace. The sjiiritual 
influences of God, it w\as imagined, were to be earned 
by works positively meritorious, or by tcm])crs and 
dispositions, which might duly render tlie man an 
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object of Divine Jsivour ; so that our nature might, 
either be investedfas it were, witli a strict legal title 
to the benefit ; or, if not, at least, with a sort of equita- 
ble claim to it, which the bountiful goodness of the 
Deity would by no means resist. Cmdignliy was 
the term invented by the schools to indicate the 
higher of these two moral conditions ; the lower ’was 
denoted by tlie word congruUy, In the one case, the 
man is actually worlJiy of the grace of (jod ; in the 
other, lie is Jitly prepared for its reception. These 
fancies were, both of them, repudiated and condemned 
by Bradwardine ; as they are, at this day, by our own 
Church. According to our theology, the* fittest /nc- 
parallon for the influences of the Spirit of holiness, is 
a contrite acknowlcdgment^f our own unworifimcHs, 
“ The mevirorious dignity doing 'well, vre utterly 
renounce ^ for it invest^ man with the right to 
bargain with his Maker. The notion of cohgrinty we, 
as decidedly, reject ; for, as Bradw’ardine observes, it 
represents the Holy One as disposing of his favours 
for a cheap atid vile consideration. And the practical 
result is, that, on the one hand, we arc to labour for 
the grace of God as urgently as if our own deeds 
could purchase or procure it : and, on the other, to 
acknowledge that our enjcjyment of the gift, yea, and 
our power to labour for it, are solely to be ascribed to 
gratuitous mercy. 

Bradwardine, like many ©ther pious and admirable 
Catholics, is an illustrious instance, to shew that 
genuine scriptural religion might grow up, unmo- 
lested, in the bosom of the Romish Church, even in 


‘ Hooker. 
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the season of its deepest corruption. Devout and 
thoughtful scholars, like him, wer^ot the men whom 
the Papal Church either feared or hated. The genius 
of ardent inquiry gjivc no uneasiness to her, so long 
as it was confined in the imprisonment of ponderous 
tomes. But if ever the mystic vessel that contained 
it was unsealed, so that tlie captive spirit could go 
forth, and freely embody itself before the eyes of the 
whole world, alarm and displeasure were instantly 
spread throughout her ranks ; and the most direful 
spells wore instantly employed to conjure back the 
restless pow'er to its confinement. The terrors or 
the glories of martyrdom wo»re reserved for men who 
stepped out of their cloistered retirement, to the 
dust and heat” of an open conflict against the adver- 
sary of man’s improve ; and of this stamp, un- 
doubtedly, was Richar^ Fitzralph. This eminent 
confessor w'as bred at Oxford, and was promoted by 
Edwjird 111. to the archbishopric of Armagh. His 
residence in the University had given him abundant 
opjjortunitics of observing the mischief ana confusion 
occasioned by the predominance of the Mendicant 
orders. These frateniities had been called into ex- 
istence more than a century before. It had been 
perceived by the court of Rome that both the monk- 
ish and secular clergy had, in a great measure, lost the 
confidence of the peojde, and that a new institu||pi 
would bo needlid for the |)rescrvation of her own in- 
fluence and dominion. We shall have occasion to 
advert hereafter, somewhat nforc particularly, to the 
rise, the progress, and the degeneracy of the Mendi- 
cants. At present, it may be sufficient to observe, 
that the indignation of Richard' Fitzralph was deeply 
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moved by the calamitous effects of tlieir influence on 
the iTniversity of Oxford. Not content with a perti- 
nacious intrusion into academic offices, their restless 
and usurping spirit invaded the peace of private fami- 
lies. Tlicy spared no pains to seduce into their own 
ranks the most promising students; and 'such w^as 
their sucec'ss, that j)rirents at last became fearful of 
sending their sons to the Universities, lest they 
should, eventually, be consigned to a life of wander- 
ing beggary. The consequence of tliis alarm was, 
that witliin the recollection of Fitzraljffi himself, the 
iiumlxT of students had been reduced from 80,000 to 
0,000. He w^as, accordingly, prepared for any op- 
poitunity of helping to suppress tliis enormous evil : 
ano^being accidentally in Ijondon at a time wlieii the 
encroachments of these orcSjfes had roused the opposi- 
tion of the clergy of that city, he engaged in the con- 
flict against them with so much cordiality and vigour, 
that he was sumnjoried by them to answer their ap- 
peal at Avignon. On this occasion his fortitude did 
not desert him. To the very face of Innocent VI. 
and his assembled Cardinals, he maintained boldly, 
and at great length, his conclusions against the friars : 
and, among otliei<’^ings, he charged them with hear- 
ing the confessions of })rofesscd nuns, w'ithout the 
licence of their superiors, and of married women 
the knowledge of their husbands. From 
this period, the i^maindcr of his life appears to have 
been a constant scene of hardship and danger ; and, 
if we arc to give implicit credit to old Fox, Provi- 
dence was incessantly, and often miraculously, at 
work for Ms deliverance. His persecutors repeatedly 
met him in the open streets, in broad day-light, and 
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yet they had no eyes to see him, or no hands to ap- 
prehend him. ♦ He fell frequently among thieves, but 
the money he lost was always restored to him again, 
by portions, in time of his necessity and famine. 
The sea-ports were often filled with officers who 
were instructed to lie in wjjjit for him ; and yet their 
activity and watchfulness were in vain. But by far 
the most important of his deliverances w'as that, by 
which he had been extricated from “ the profound 
vanities of Aristotle’s subtilt)r, and brought to the 
study of the Scriptures of God.” The above account 
is given us by the martyrologist, as derived from a 
certain manuscript ])rayeror confession of Kilzralph’s, 
in which the wdiole history of his liie is deserffied. 
The true version of it ^dently is, that his hdtcir 
days were grievously ewRttered by persecution, but 
that if his enemies sought his life, their malice A\as 
defeated. After passing seven or eight years in 
painful and dangerous exile, he expired at Avignon ; 
and was honoured, in his death, by the acknowledg- 
ment of a certain Cardinal, that, on that da^ , a miglity 
pillar of Christ’s Church w^as fallen. 

This is the substance of what is known respecting 
Archbishop Fitzralph. Of the ^ncrjil complexion 
of his religious feelings and ojnnions w'c may safely 
judge from the oi)ening words of the prayer or con- 
fession above alluded to, and wdiich have been it- 
served to us by Fox, in the original Latin : “ 1*0 
Thee be praise, glory, and thanksgiving, OJesusmost 
holy, most powerful, most precious ; Thou who Inast 
said, I am the ivny, the truth, and the life, A way 
without error, truth w ithout a cloud, and life without 

G 
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end. For Thou Thyself hast shewn me the way — 
Thou Thyself hast taught me the truth — and Thou 
Tliysolf hast promised me the life. Thou wast my 
way in exile — my truth in counsel — and Thou wilt 
be my life in reward Years of anxiety and ba- 
nisliment, as we have secy;!, were the earthly recom- 
pense of this lioly prelate : hut we may reasonably 
presume that, to the last, he persevered inflexibly in 
the way, with uiisliakeri constancy defended the truth, 
and with pious hope looked onward to the life ! 

Enough has been said to shew that the genuine 
spirit of Christianity was by no means extinct in our 
land, even in those seasons when tlie signs of anima- 
tion were the most languid. The breath and the 
pulse of life were still to be discerned. Tliough the 
whole head was sick, and ffie whole lieart faint, the 
vitals were not fatally invaded. There was clearly 
hope for those' who would devote themselves, in the 
spirit of love and faith, to tlie office of rekindling 
the sj)ark, and causing the heart to beat once more 
w’ith a vigorous and hejilthy movement. It must, 
however, be confessed, that the task was one wdiieli 
required an jilmost superhuman combination of ac- 
tivity and skill. For the misfortune was, that the 
truth had, for the most part, retired to the strong 
holds of religious and contemplative retirement ; and 
ittf^action there w'as scarcely jiowerful enough to Keep 
up the moral circulation throughout the social mass, 
and to preserve its extremities from all the symptoms 
of a mortal decay. There is little reason to believe 


1 Fox, 404—472. 
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tliat the lower classes, or even the middling orders, 
(if any such orders could then be said to exist,) had 
the means of coming even to a partial knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. One dubious pre-emi- 
nence our country, indeed, seems to have enjoyed for 
several centuries. She was singularly exempt from 
the suspicion of heresy, and is occasionally compli- 
mented by the Pontiffs for the distinguished purity of 
her faith. In the reign of Henry the Second, it is 
true, a small band of foreigners, not more than thirty 
in number, had settled in England, and had brought 
with them various strange and extravagant opinions, 
such as the rejection of the sacraments, and of the 
ordinance of matrimony. They are supposed to have 
belonged to the sect, known by the name of Cathari, 
which was then numerouF and active in the north of 
Italy, and in Germany. Their leader w'as one Ge- 
rard ; and if their object was to disseminate their doc- 
trines, their success assuredly was such, as to justify 
die commendations bestowed by tlie Popes on the in- 
aptitude of our country for the entertaiiinamt of he- 
retical notions. The only fruit of their missionary 
labours was one solitary female, who abjured her new 
profession as soon as it became dangerous. The de- 
meanour of these peojde w'as inoffensive, and their 
personal habits blameless. But their opinions soon 
bectame notorious, and exposed them to the severity 
of ecclesiastical discipline. By the authority of the 
king th(‘y were summoned before a synod of bishops. 
To arguments they replied, that their duty w-as to be- 
lieve, and not to dispute ; to menaces, that our Lord 
had said, “ Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.” The judges, wrearied out, as Dr. 
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Lingard informs us, by their consigned 

them over to the secular arm, hy which they were 
branded on the fordiead, stri])ped to the waist, and 
wdiipped througli the city of Oxford, where the synod 
was held. According to one account, tliey were 
turned out to ]»erish miserably, in utter destitution of 
r^mciit, slielter, or sustenance ! Tliese, we are told, 
were the first lieretics ever seen in England, since the 
Saxon invasion. The second, and, so far as w^e are 
informed, the; last adventure of the same kind, occur- 
red in the reign of John, when certain sectaries, by 
the name of Alhigenses, arrived in this country, some 
of whom, as Knighton ^ concisely informs us, were 
burned alive. 

Either by these merciless severities, or by other 
causes, tlie realm of England seems to liave been 
nearl)' se])araU‘d from all (iommunion with that rest- 
less spirit ol' innovation, wdiieh had long been wan- 
dering over the European continent. But the ab- 
sence of fanaticism was but a poor compensation for 
the want of every thing like sound religious instruc- 
tion. Many bright examples may, doubtless, be 
found in our ecclesiastical annals, of sincere devotion, 
extensive learning, and fervid zeal, among the pre- 
lates and clergy of tliat age. But, liad all our f)ri- 
mates and bishops, during the period in question, 
combined the vigour and activity of Grostetc with the 
enlightened liiety of Bradwardine, it is doubtful 
w'hctlier they could have sent forth an influence pow- 

’ Ling. ii. 420. 

2 Knighton, 2418. No mention of this fact is to be found 
in Mattliew Paris, who, nevertheless, gives a hideous picture 
of the inii)iety of the Alhigenses. Anno, 1213. 
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erful enou^ to reach the general mass of the popula- 
tion. A dreary gulf was fixed between the lordly 
barons, and their degraded vassals. Hopeless degra- 
dation appears to have been the iiiheritiince of the 
peasantry; and nothing but the charity which is 
strong as death, could be sufficient to encounter the 
resistance of their obdurate ignorance, and almost des- 
perate wretchedness. It was even questioned, in 
those times, whether a villain could be admitted into 
heaven ; and notliing, most certainly, could bo better 
adapted to render him unfit for such admission, than 
the prci^alence of so brutalizing a suspicion. That 
the generality of the priesthood, whether monastic or 
secuL'ir, were utterly unfit for the office of pre])aring 
their people for the hour of death, or the day of judg- 
ment, is beyond all qu^Stion. Towfirds the cud of 
the thirteenth centurj^ Archbishojj Peck ham vehe- 
mently denounces the “ ignorance, folly, and gross- 
ness ” of tlic clergy. He com])lains, that those places 
which most urgently needed instruction, were never 
so much as visited ; so that the words Oi the prophet 
were calamitously verified — Ihe children a. deed for 
breads and there wai, none to break it unto them : the 
jioor and destitute cried for water, and their tongue 
wm •parched up. In order to remedy this crying 
scandal, he commanded that each parochial clergy- 
man should preach to his people, either by himself or 
a substitute, once, at least, in every (juarter of a year; 
and should expound to them, in a popular manner, 
“ without any fantastic texture of subtilty,” the four- 
teen articles of faith, the ten commandments, the 
twofold precept of love to God and our neighbour, 
the seven works of charity, the seven cai)ital sins with 
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their •progeny^ the seven principal virtues, and the 
seven sacraments of grace. And, lest the clergy 
should convert their own ignorance into a dispensation 
from this order, he adds a variety of instructions for 
the pro^)er discharge of the duty enjoined, which con- 
vey, of themselves, a bitter rebuke to the incompe- 
tency of the s])iritual guides All this while, the 
people were left, not only without the Seriptures, but 
almost without devotional helj)s of any kind, in any 
degr(*e .Klaj^ted to their -wants. What benefit could 
they derive from the volumes of Ansell!^, or of Gros- 
tete ? How were tlieir spiritual thirst and ftimine to 
be relieved by Archbishop Edmund’s Speculum Eccle- 
sice, or Bradwardiiie’s assault upon the heresy of Pe- 
lagius ? Tlie earlier part of the fourteenth century, 
indeed, was memorable for’* the spirit >vith -which the 
English languajje began to be cultivated. Such of 
the clergy as had leisure or taste for the occupation, 
frequently addicted th(‘mselves to poetry, and occa- 
sionally infused into tlicir compositions much of a se- 
rious and devotional character. Among tliese, llollc, 
the hermit of Harnpole, has earned for himself an 
honourable name ; and he still more amply merited 
the gratitude of his countrymen by translating the 

> Constitutioiies Joliannis Pcckliam Archiep. Cantiiar. Wilk. 
Cone. vnl. ii. p. 54 — 50. There is something curious in the 
Archbishop’s instructions relative to (‘xtreme unction, lie re- 
commends that thi« sacrament should be administered oven to 
those who may be labouring under phrensy, or any sort of 
mental alienation, provided that the party had, before his 
seizure, expressed any concern for his salivation ; having, as 
he tells us, found from experience, that the receiving of this 
rite would cither procure the sufferer a lucid interval^ or at 
least be, in some way, instrumental to his spiritual benefit. 
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psalms and hymns of the Church into English prose, 
and by adding a commentary to each verse. Various 
other portions of the Scriptures appear to have been, 
from time to time, translated by intelligent and pious 
clergymen, for the use of their respective congrega- 
tions : but, on the whole, it is quite indisputable, that, 
in the fourteenth century, nothing had been done of suf- 
ficient efficacy to make any considerable impression on 
the gross spiritual ignorance of the British population. 

Tlie case, therefore, as regards the religious condi- 
tion of the people of England, at the time of Wiclif'*s 
appearance, seems to have been simply this. The 
licence of opinion, wliich had spread itself over many 
parts of Christendom, had scarcely approached them. 
Tliey were, almost wholly, untainted with any doc- 
trinal licresy \ and little in the habit of opposing the 

^ This statement is, of course, not to be taken in its utmost 
latitude. Heretical opinions would, doubtless, be occasionally 
creeping in. For instance, we iind that a synod was held at 
London by Archbishop Peckham, in 1286, for the purpose of 
condeinning certain articles, which hael recently oeen main- 
tained in the province of Canterbury, relative to the saera- 
mental mystery. The positions in question, however, were 
not of a nature which was very likely to recommend them 
much to the public attention. They involved several questions 
of great scholastic nicety ; and they who contended for them 
are described as persons actuated solely by a vain-glorious 
passion for novelties. They did not assail the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, though they represented it in a manner 
somewhat different from the orthodox verity. The most for- 
midable of these articles was the scvendi, which affirmed that, 
in this question, men were not bound by the authority of the 
Pope, or of the ancient Fathers, but solely by that of the 
Bible, and “ necessary reason.” The eighth and last of these 
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spiritual supremacy of Rome. Throughout all ranks, 
however, it had been more or less deeply felt, that 
her power had frequently been exercised in a spirit 
of intolerable ' arrogance and rapacity ; and it was 
likewise known that the sword of temporal and spiri- 
tual doBfiinion had been often wielded with atrocious 
severity, by the successor of St. Peter, against those 
who questioned or resisted his authority. The ex- 
actions and usurpations of the Pontifical court could 
be readily estimated by those, wlio were profoundly 
indifferent to her aberrations from the. primitive imrity 
of faith ; and the exterminating fury with which she 
had smitten her adversaries, must liave begun to 
raise up certain misgivings, as to the legitimacy of 
that powTr, which could be maintained only by fire 
and sword. And hence it was that England, although 
a citadel of orthodoxy in matters of mere belief, was, 
in those times, by no means the scat of contented 
allegiance to the Apostolic See. She might, perhaps, 
have been '•satisfied to slumber for centuries longer, 
under the sedative influence of the Romish supersti- 
tion, it the burden of Romish dominion had been less 
galling and oppressive. As it w^as, she had an ear to 
hear the lessons of any teacher, endowed with ad- 
dress, and energy enough to expose the corruptions, 
which had so long insulted her patience, and exhausted 
her resources. 

It his hoped that the foregoing survey, imperfect 

i^ticles maintained, %at ** there is in man only one forwt 
namely, the rational soul, and no other suhsfantial form" from 
which opinion, all the forenamed hercsit's are said to issue. 
Wilk. Cone. vol. ii. p. 123. 
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as it is, may furnish the reader with some conception 
of the progress of feeling and ojpinion, in this country, 
relative to ecclesiastical affairs ; and may enable him 
to discern something t)f the process’ by which the 
public mind was, at least partially, ripened for the 
labours and services of Wiclif. 



CHAPTER III 


1324— I3C7. 


Birih of \V\clif — Wiclif admitted at Queen* s College^ Oxford — 
Removes to Merton College — Acquires the title of Kvungclic 
Doctor — Ills master If in the scholastic learning — Jlis Tract on 
the Last Age of tin Chuivht nreasioned by the Plague of — 
He commwres his atten ks on the Mendicant Orders — Notice of 
the first institiltHon (if the Mendicants — Their efficacy on their 
first Establishment — Their enormous itwrease — Their rapacity 
and turbulence — Their introduction into England in 1221 — Its 
had effects— ‘Richard Fitzmlph's opposition to them, followed up 
by Wielif- — The sum of H'irlif's objection to them contained in 
a Traci of his, published twenty years later — Letters of Fra- 
ternity — Oj'J'ird Statute in restraint of the Mendicants — Inter- 
ference of Parliament — IViclif presentiul to the Rectory of Fil- 
lingham, whuh he exchanges afterwards for that of Lutgcrshall 
— Promoted to the U ar den ship of Raliol College, which he 
resigns for the Headship of Canterbury Hall, founded by Arch- 
bishop Idep-- His appointment pronounced void by Archbishop 
Langham — Wielif appeals to the Pope, who ‘ultimately ratifies 
Lang ham's decree — The Pope's decision confirmed by the Crown 
— Wielif vindicated against the suspicion of being impelled by 
resentment to hosnlities against the Papacy — The Pope revives 
his claim of homage and tribute from England — Edward HI. 
lays the demand before Parliament, ivho resolve that it ought to 
he resist ed‘f— Wielif challenged to defend the Resolution of Par- 
liament — His reply to the challenge. ^ 

j||^ouT six miles^|pP&n the town of Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, is the smaJl village of Wielif, which, from 
the Conquest to the end of the sixteenth century, 
was the residence of a family of the same name, who 
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were lords of tfie manor, and patrons of tlie rectory. 
In this village, or its immediate vicinity, 55 ,.^^ of wiciif, 
there is good reason to believe that John 
Wiciif* was bom, about the year 1324. If is, hir- 
ther, probable, that he was a member of the family 
who Avere possessors of the property. Some doubt 
may, indeed, bo rained respecting this point, from 
the facts, that the name of John Wiciif, is not to 
be found in the extant records of the household*; 
and that no reference to his parentage has yet been 
discovered in his Avritings. Ilis^ own sili^nce, ' how- 
ever, and that of liis rtdatives may, reasbnably enough, 
be ascribed to the alienation Avhich Avould be un- 
avoidably occasioned by his defection iVoin the reli- 
gious principles of the age. The Wiclifs, if they 
were faithful to their creed, Avould, not unnaturally, 
be slow to claim any connection with the reputed 
heretic : and the persecuted teacher, on the other 
hand, Avould find but little delight in .adverting to 
his kindred, if he perceived that his opinions were 
sucli as made them willing to forget him. It has 
been surmised by his latest biographer *, that some- 
thing of this feeling is betrayed in his Treatise on 
Wedded Men and Wives, in which he says, that “ if 
a child yield himself to meekness and j>ovorty, and 
flee covetousness and pride, from a dread of sin, and 
to please God by so doing he getteth many 

' The orthography of the name, j|teff(»rt?nt writers, is so 
perplexing by its variety, that I haAWpought it cxpedii'iitA 
adopt that which has the smallest number of letters. With 
Lewis, therefore, I shall write the Reformer — Wiclif. 

* Vaughan, vol. i. p. 234. 

a Ibid, p. 235. 
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enemies to liis elders ; and they say diat he slatider- 
eth at! their noble kindred, who were ever held true 
men and nwrshipful 

At the distance of five centuries, and in the ab- 
sence of positive documents, it would be vain to hope 
for absolute certainty in a question of this description. 
It is, however, satisfactory to think that we live in 
times, when the most distinguished families would be 
as proud to claim consanguinity with Wiclif, as the 
obscurest in his owoi days may have been anxious to 
disclaim it. We are now living in the enjoyment of 
blessings, in the acquisition of which he may justly 
bo reckoned among the foremost and most illustrious 
adventurers. It is, tlierefore, nothing more than jus- 
tice, that the widest possible difliision should be given 
to the histf)iy of his services .and benefactions to the 
cause of scriptural truth amongst us. If any thing 
can rally our fiinfing energies in times Avhich sa- 
vour so rankly of * things that be of men,” it is the 
confemplatioii of noble and elevated examples of 
heroism and self-devotion, disjdayed in support of 
“ the things that be of (lod.” 

Of the childhood of Wiclif nothing whatever is 
known. Oxford was the scene of his maturer studies, 
and of his future glory. 11 is n.ame occurs in the list of 


Wiclif .-xlmitted 


students first admitted a^^Queen\s Col- 


at Queen's 
lege, Oxford. 


Col- lege, a seminary then of very recent 
foundation. It was established in the 


year 1340, chiefly* by the munificence of Philippa, 
Sueen of Edward t&e Third, influenced and directed 


* M.S. C. C. C. Cambridge : “ On Wedded Men and their 
Wives, and their Children also.” 
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by the zeal of Robert Eglesfickl, licr chaplain. For 
reasons now unknown, he speedily removed from 
Queen’s to Merton College, a society Retnoves to Mcr- 
illustrious for many of the most ccle- College, 
brated names in learning and divinity. In the course 
of that century it supplied the English Church with 
three metropolitans, Thomas Bradwardine ‘‘ the Pro- 
found Doctor^'' Simon Mepham, and Simon Islep. 
Within its’precincts, Walter Burley collected the solid 
erudition which accpiired for him the title of the 
“ Perspicuous Doctor^'' and which el(‘vatcd liim to 
the ofiice of ])reccj)tor to Edward IV. The rimowned 
William Occham \\as another of tin* sons of Merton, 
known as the Singular Doctor and l enerable In- 
cept or ; and, according to some accoimts, that pro- 
digy of intuitive genius, the immortal Duns Scotus 
himself, is to be numbered among tlie luminaries of 
tliis distinguished fraternity. 

In these seats of learning and piety it was the lot 
of Wiclif to acquire a title more truly 
honoral)le than any of tliose above onii- iv. angelic Doc- 
mcrated, that of the ErangcUr or Gos- 
pel Doctor, Like all other students of his day who 
aspired to eminence, he, of course, devoted himself, 
with intense aj)plication, to the scliolastic philoso])hy. 
Such was Ids diligence, that he is said to have com- 
mitted to memory many of the more intricate por- 
tions of Aristotle ' ; and such was his success, that 
the bitterest enemy of his name ® has described him 

1 Lewis, p. 2. 

Kni'rhtoii lie Kventibiis Aiig'lia*, Col. 21144. This writer 
was a canon of Leyccster, contemporary with Wiclif, and a 
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as “ second to none in philosophy, and in scholas- 
. tic discipline altogether incomparable.” 
the scholastic With the Study of the schoolmen he 
associated those of the civil and the 
canon 'aw ; accomplishments, in that age, indispen- 
sable to the reputation of a consummate scholar and 
divine. Ilis industry, further, embraced the muni- 
cipal law’s and customs of his own country, — a pur- 
suit not, perhaps, so fasliionable at that period, but 
quite as w^orthy of the attention of an Englishman 
as the laws of the empire, or the compilations of 
Gratiaii. Ilis theological princii)les were formed by 
a diligent perusal of the primitive (Christian writers ; 
and, chiefly, of four of the most distinguished fathers 
of the Church, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Ihisil, 
and St. Gregory. Of more modern divines, the two 
that stood highest in his estimation appear to have 
been the illustrious Robert Grostete, Bishop of Lin- 
coln in the early ]>4rt of the preceding century, and 
Richard Fitzralph, formerly Chancellor of Oxford and 
Professor of Div’iniiy there, and promoted to the see 
of Armagh about the year 1347. Rut the studies 
of Wiclif were roost nobly distiiiguislied from those 
of his contemporaries by bis ardent devotion to the 
sacred Volume itself, which eventually won for him 

the illustrious appellation above alluded to, of the 

9 

cordial hater of him, his doctrines, and liis followers. ‘ Ilis 
language is as follows : “ Doctor in tlicologia eminentissimus 
in diebus illis. In pliiJosopliia nulli reputubatur secundus : 
in schol(i.stiris disci pi inis incomparabilis. Hie mnxiine nitebatur 
aliorum ing^ia siibtilitatc scieiitia* et prafunditate ingenii sui 
transcendere, et ab opinionibus eorum variare.” 
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Evangelic or Gospel Doctor, and which, above all 
his other accorcijilishments, qualified him to impress 
an image of himself on future generations. 

It is, fortunately, somewhat difficult for us, in these 
times, worthily to represent to ourselves the vigour, 
the courage, the independence of soul, the strength of 
purjjosc, implied in the resolution of a teacher of 
theology, in tlie fourteenth century, to take his stand 
in the citadel of revealed truth, and to regard all hu- 
man commentaries as mere subordinate outworks and 
defences. On the one hand, such an instructor had 
to encounter the frown of Papal Infallibility, which 
forbade all ap])eal to the Scriptures, from the autho- 
rity of tlie ('hiircli. On the other hand, there awaited 
him the contemptuous scowl of the scholastic Philoso- 
phy, which disdained any guide but Aristotle through 
the la])yrinth of theology, and looked with utter 
scorn on those shallow spirits, wdio resorted directly 
to the sacred text for the pure ailft heavenly science 
of salvation. In this and the tw^o preceding centuries 
the compilations of Peter Lombard ' were in much 
liigher and more universal estimation than tlic Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. “ The graduate,” says Roger Ba- 
con ^ “ who reads (or lectures on) the text of Scrip- 

' Peter Lombard was Pisliop of Paris in tlie twidftli century. 
His booJc of Sent^es was principally a compilation from the 
fiithers, made, probably, with the best intentions; and de- 
signed to fortify religious faith with the aid of the scholastic 
metaphysics. It was intended to form a complete body of 
divinity, and was the theological wonder of the Middle Ages. 

2 See the original, quoted in note (/), to Moslieim's Eecl. 
History, vol. iii. p. 93., from Roger Bacon’s Op^^l^Iaj. imb- 
lishcd in 17^3, at London, by Sam. Jebb, from tlie original 
MSS. 


2 
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ture, is compelled to give way to the reader of the 
Sentences, who every where enjoys honour and pre- 
cedence. He who reads the Sentences has the choice 
of his hour, and ample entertainment among the re- 
ligious orders. He who reads the Bible I's destitute of 
these advantages, and sues, like a mendicant, to the 
reader of the Sentences, for the use of such hour as it 
may please him to grant. ^ He who reads the Sums 
of Divinity^ is every where allowed to hold disputa- 
tions, and is venerated as master ; he who only reads 
the text is not permitted to dispute at all ; which is 
ahsvni !" Such is the language of the illustrious 
Friar Bacon, in the thirteenth centurj". Thrit hf 
John of? Salisbury, in the ty^elfth century, was still 
stronger. He tells us that, in his time, the more 
scriptural teachers were “ not only rejected as philo- 
sophers, hut unwillingly endured as clergymen — nay, 
were scarcely acknowledged to men. They be- 
came objects of derision, and were teiincd the bullocks 
of Abraham, or tlie asses of Balaam*.” If, as some 
have c(jnjecturcd, the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Tcbtamerit were the two Apocalyptic Witnesses, well 
tiiay they lie said to have prophesied in sackcloth, in 
those dark times. They bore, indeed, a perpetual 
testimony to the tnith of the living God ; but, all 
this while, they stood before men as it were in the 
garb and guise of culprits and of penitents. The re- 
cord which they bare was heard with irreygrence und 

* “ nec modo philosophos negant, imo nec clericos 

patiuntur, vix homines sinunt esse ; sed hoves Abralia, vel 
asinos Balqllmiuis duntaxat nominant, imo derident.” 5le- 
talog. p. 746 . quoted in Turner’s Hist. Engl vol i. p. 508 . 
note ( 60 .) 
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suspicion. They were received as if they were little 
better than impostors and deceivers of the people. 
Like penitents they were scarcely allowed to shew 
themselves in* the assemblies of the faithful ; or, at all 
events, were suffered to appear there only in the un- 
worthy and humiliating disguise of a foreign tongue : 
and few there were who ventured to appeal unto their 
testimony. In the age oll^Wiclif, indeed, the senti- 
ment of reverence for the Papacy had, from various 
causes, been somewhat rudely shaken, in this coun- 
try : but, still, there were but faint symptoms of 
any serious defectidfe from the majesty of Romish 
tradition, and little promise of the reinstatement of 
the heavenly witnesses ij^ their original di|^ty and' 
honor. The biblical method of instruction was still 
trampled under foot by the fastidious pride of the 
scholastic discipline, and by the overbearing authority 
of irrefragable an^" seraphic doctors. And yet, in 
this state of the public mind it was, that Wiclif had 
the fortitude and the independence to asst>ciate the 
study of the Scriptures with the keenest pursuit of ‘ 
the scliolastic metaphysics; and not onlyi||p, but to, 
assign to them the full supremacy which belongs iB: 
them, as disclosing to us the rvay, the truth, and the 

And well was it for the (Wsc of pure and scriptural 
Christianity, tSat Wiclif went forth to his achievc- 
meilts, co\^ed over with the panoply of the intellec- 
tual knight-errantry of his day : that he was master 
of “ the nice fence, and the active practice” of the 
schools, as w^ell as potent to wield the t^-edged 
sword of the Spirit. This happy combination of ac- 
complishments served, at least, to win him the res- 
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.pect of all parties. It secured him the reverence of 
his followers, who must have seen wdth pride, that 
their teacher was foremost among the sages and doctors 
of his time. It silenced the voice of disdain among 
his adversaries, and effectually disabled them from 
atteni 2 )tiiig to cast discredit on his cause, by pointing 
to the igiioraneo and incapacity of the advocate. The 
fifst open trial of his po^rs against the corruptions 
i 35 fi. ^ of the time, was in the year 1350, when 
‘Mthe Las?%?e of forth a small tract, entitled “ the 

^onTb; " the' Last Age of the ^urch The train 
pi^ue of i34a Qf thought, whicarled to this produc- 
tion, would appear to hav^ been occasioned by e^r- 
“^'l^ain i^(|fent calamities, m||fe tremendous than any 
which had lighted on the earth, since the great plague 
which made tlii» reign of Justinian so disastrously 
memorable. The pestilence w^hich broke out in Tar- 
tary in the year 1345, after desoJ||ing Asia, and part 
of Africa, extejidcd its ravages fertile West, and is 
v,.suppOj^ed to have swept away full one-third of the 
^population of Europe. In addition to this calamity, 

. yearly tl^wholc of the European continent had been 
Ipkaken by earthquakes ; and though these convulsions 
did not extend to I'higland, the country was deluged 
by incessant rains for uia^ months together, and, at 


^ Lewis’s account of this Tract is very imperfect. For more 
satisfactory infonnatiun respecting it, we are ii|||^bted ti> the 
industryof Mr. Vaughan. It has never heen printed, and exists 
in MS. only, in the library of Jrinity College, Dublin, Class c. 
tab. 3. No.^1^., where it was examined by Mr. Vaughan; who 
conjectur^^from the obscurity ofseveral parts, that it must have 
been transcribed from some very illegible or imperfect copy. 
Vaughan’s Life of Wiclif, vol. i. p. 254, note (30.) 
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last, was smitten by the scourge which had becn- 
ravaging the rest of the earth. The destructive ma- 
lady made its appearance at Dorchester, in August 
1348 ; by N|>vember it had reached the metropolis, 
and theiwe continued its progress of desolation tor 
wards the North. Of the numbers which perished 
in London no exact account has been preserved. It 
is certain, however, that^r many weeks the daily 
average of mortality amounted to two hutidred ; and 
the lowest computation must fix the whole loss at 
fifty thousand souls. At this period, Wiclif was abowt 
twenty-five years of^iige ; a time of life "sufficiently 
advanced to make a man, like him, an intelligent artd 
reflecting witness of these i^orrors. So dreadfuRvas the” 
havoc, that, by many, it was regarded as the almost 
immediate forerunner of the final doom. ^ The Angel of 
Destruction was supposed to have gone forth upon 
this commission vengeance, in order that men 
might be prepared for the last advent of J esus Clhrist. 
The meditations of Wiclif on this dreadful KQf>iirge|^ 
appear to have been exalted by the study of certa^ 
ancient predictions, ascribed to the celehnated .loa- 
chim^ a Calabrian Abbot, who lived towards th^ 

^ Respecting' this Joacliin^consult Mosheim, vol. iii. p. 
209 — 211. 238. 289. 293.; arid compare Flcuiy, vol. xv. p. 
395 — 599. The Papal historian dwells, with evident siitihi’ac- 
tioi^* on thti^ri^d and austere sanctity of the monk, on liis 
threadbare apparel, with its singed and ragged skirts, aend on the 
almost miraculous increase of his alacrity and vigour, which 
seemed to be more abundant, in proportion to thcJ^ scantincis of 
his diet. Of the prophetic gifts of the saint, howevSk he speaks 
with prudent reserve, (“ il passoit pour avoir !•> don de pro- 
phetic.”! And, in tnith^ it is scarcely to be imagined that any 
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end of the twelfth century, and who foretold the de- 
struction of the Church of Rome, and the approach 
of a purer era, under the appellation of the age of 
the Holy Ghost. These, and similar researches, seem 
to have brought Wiclif to a persuasion, that the 
plagues with which the nations had recently been 
scourged, were indications that the great designs of 
Gftd were hastening to alfelose; and that, with the 
fourteenth century, the world would come to an end. 
Ill support of the notion, that between tlie first and 
second advent of Christ, four periods of heavy tribu- 
lation were to intervene, he relies on the authority of 
the venerable Bede and St. Bernard. Of these tri- 
hulatioAfe, the first w'as the iiirious and repeated onset 
of persecution ; the second, tlie pestihmt infection of 
heresy; the third of these calamitous trials was to 
originate in what "Wiclif terms ‘‘the secret heresy 
of the Simon ists the last was to include the 
final triumphs of Anti-Christ ; “ the period of ^hose , 
approach,” he adds, “ God only knoweth The 
Sl^iole, however, of these two final visitations, w|s to 
he crow'diSj|l into the space of the fourteenth century ; 
wliich is accordingly designed by "W^iclif as “ the List 


faithful Catholic could dwell, ^th much complacency, on pre- 
dictions which represented the Church of Rome as the fleshly 
synagogue of Satan, and spoke of it as doomed to certain demo- 
lition. Whether these prophecies are rightly asq|fibed to l’oa- 
chim, seems rather doubtful. In his name, however, they be- 
came, unquestionably, current. The reputed prophecies of Hil- 
degardis, (a ^un who lived in the middle of the twelfth century), 
are much In the same strain, and were gravely appealed to by 
John* Hus. Fox’s Martyrs, vol. i. p. 525. 

1 Vaflghan, vol. i. p. 257. 
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Age of the World,” and so gives its title to the treatise 
under consideration. 

As a prophijBtic work, this tract of Wiclif is, of 
course, entirely worthless ; but it is extremely va- 
luable as a manifestation of the ' vigour with wliich 
he was girding himself up for a conflict with the 
powers and principalities of the Papal empire# The 
destruction which, of years, had been hurled 
upon the earth, had awakened thoughthil men to 
meditation on tlic dealings of Him to whom vengeance 
helongeth, and had prompted them to search into the 
causes of those tremendous chastisements, wdiich they 
imagined to have recently descended iii)oii the ijA- 
tions. As usual, theylopked for those causes on the 
surface of society ; and tlicre they found, among the 
most conspicuous classes, the customary effect of 
fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness — namely, 
a dedication of themselves to toyish and frivolous va- 
nities, an insanely capricious prodigality of apparel ^ 

s' ’ ‘ \ 

^ flontcmporary writers furnish a curious account of these-' 

extravagances. They mention, with deep ahonlinatiu^, the silken 
hflwds, and the party-coloured coats, and the deep sleeves, and 
the narrow waists, and the bushy beards, and the long tailsi and, 
above jill, the sinful prolongation of the pointed shoes, which 
distinguished the exquisites and the coiKoinhs of those times. 
The female sex did not escape the denuncication. The enormous 
height of their head-dress, with its streaming ribbons, their 
tunics, half of one colour and half of another, their costly girdles, 
profusely decorated with embroidery and gold, their exchange 
of tlie ambling palfrey for the prancing charger, the unbecoming 
boldness or levity of their demeanour, — all these were dwelt 
upon with horror and indignation, as signs of an aige ripe for 
destruction. See Lingard, yol. iv. p* 90. 
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(one sure mark of a semi-barbar5lis age), and a 
general propensity to voluptuous indulgence; and 
these were the things, it was concli^d, which had 
brought down upon the kingdoih the wrath of the 
Almighty. Wiclif, it seems, was not content to deal 
thus superficially with the evil, or to heal the hurt of 
the ^feoide dlghtly. He plunged his knife, directly, 
into what he conceived tQ^‘ be the depths of the im- 
posthume. He loudly and keenly arraigned the 
vices of the clergy, and declared that, among them 
was the seat of the national malady. Like Jeremiah 
*of old, he proclaimed that from the prophet to the 
J^cst every man dealt falsely ; that by their rapa- 
city they ate vp the peopl^ as it were bread ; that 
their sensuality was such as sent up a savour that 
infected the earth, and “ smelt to heaven.” The 
whole community, he maintained, was corrupted 
Tivith the fermentation of tlieir pernicious leaven ; 
and against their worldliness was to be directed the 
public execration, l(:)r spreading that degeneracy, 
which had provoked the Lord to send his judgments 
upon the ^la^, mid which would provoke him to send 
judgments “^t more intolerable. He speaks of “ ^ 
pestilent smiting together of peojile, and hurling to- 
gether of realms, l^^causc the honors of Holy Church 
are given to unworthy men; a mischief so heavy, 
that well will it be for that man who shall not then 
be alive.” “ Both Vengeance of sijpjTd,” he affirms, 
“ and mischiefs unknown before, by which men in 
those days shall be punished, shall befal them, be- 
cause of tBte sins of priests. Hence men shidl fall 
upon them, ^ and cast them out of their fat benefices ; 
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and shall say, He came into his benefice by his kin- 
dred, and this, by a covenant made before : he, for 
his worldly s»ice, came into the Church, and this 
for money. Then, every such priest shall cry, alas ! 
alas ! that no good spirit dwelt with me, at my coming 
into the Church of God!” In those days,^“ men of 
Holy Church shall be despised as carrion j as dogs 
shall they be cast out in open places.” In order, 
however, to comfort and support the righteotis under 
the apprehension of such gloomy dispensations, he 
adds, in language which well became the Evangelic 
Doctor, “ Jesus Christ entered into holy things, thaH^ 
is into Holy Church, by holy living and holy tea^ 
ing ; and with bis bloo^ he delivered man’s natifi^ 
as Zeehariah writeth in his ninth chapter*. Thou, 
verily, with the blood of thy wit new, (or of thy tes- 
tament), hast let out from the pit them that were 
hound. So, when we were sinful, and tke children 
of wrath, God’s Son came out of heaven, and, praying 
his Father for his enemies, he died for us. Then, 
much rather sjiall we be saved, now that w e are made 
righteous by his blood. St. Paul writeth to the 
Romans *, that Jesus should pray for u^-tad that he 
went into heaven to appear in the presence of God 
for us. The same, also, he writeth to the^vHebrews ; 
tlie which presence may He grant us to behold, w ho 
liveth and reigneth without end. Amen ®.” 

This attack uf on ecclesiastical corruptions w'as but 
prelusive to more stubborn conflicts. Nothing seems 
to be better ascertained, in the history of Wiclif, than 

’ Zecli. ix. 11. 9 Rom. viii. 34. 

^ Vaughan, vul. i. p. 253, 259. 
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the fact, that about thenar 1 300 he ' 


wiciif commen- notorious* foT 'standjiiff foremost in that 

CCS lus attacks on - 

Mendicant ■warfare wjuch h(id for ^||po time been 
' vigorousl*ttan^^4®hst the Men- 


vigorousl;|ttj!tr|s^o®«^inst the Men- 
dicant Oidcrs; and thatjusS^'rijty^ the conflict first 


elevated him to tliat con^iiib^dB^ Jfank, in the j^ublic 
estimation, ^hich he 4iever ^^leiii^asds lost. The 
modern Roman Catholic histonah jbas been pleased to 
describe this as a ridiculous controversy ^ . a some- 
what strange epithet for one of the most momentous 
contests in the history of the Church ! Ridiculous 
.^nougli it unquestionably was, if considered purely 
reference to tlie impudence, the hypocrisy, and 
imposture, which it exposed ; but nothing could 
well he more grave and serious, if estimated by the 
shock -which it intlicted on the fabric of the Papal 

institution ‘^begging friars, it 

of the Me0{- will be remembered, was established 
early m the preceding century, at a 
time wlien the opulence of the monastic establish-* 
ments had converted most of them into^uge “ castles 
of indolenc^ ijito gigantic monuments of pride and 
sen suality^’W which the enemies of superstition were 
perpetually ^.jointing, when they were desirotis of 
awakening^rthe world to the duty of demolishing the 
abuses of the Church. The Papacy, thus environed 
by adversaries, and presenting to their assault such a 
multitude of vulnerable points, ac<||pted with glad- 
ness the services of an Order, which promised to 

1 « It Was about the year 13C0 Jiftat the name of Wiclif is 
first mentioned in history. He was then engaged in & fierce but 
:^ridiculou8 controversy with the various Orders of friars.” Ling, 
vol. iv. p. 213. 
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exhibit to the Ifedd an image of primitive simplicity 
and self-denial, and to emulate in austerity of de- 
meanour, and||||tontem|>t of. 'health, the greatest cham- 
pions of ecc^ia^c^ It was, furtlier, per- 
ceived, that ndmin^ he more valuable to the 

Pontificate, than aaixiliafies, who would be 

armed by. their pov^y, as wit^^triple'brass, 

against the po^^ and the ifienaces of a^, secular 
potentates. The holy Church would thus'^be pro- 
vided with a hardy and devoted militia, thoroughly 
prepared for all the various exigencies of her war- 
fare. On thc*onc hand, she would be efFcctuaUj^ 
’ guarded against the liostility of princes, and, on ^ 
other, against th^ ^ill more formidable encroachmems 
of heresy. The most ample and honourable privi- 
leges were, accordingly, lavished on those fraternities 
which made a voj||ntary abjuration of -property ; and 
whose meml)ers were ready to disperse iiilhemselves 
throughout Christendom, relying for their support on 
the alms of the faithful, and, for their influence, on 
the example of an austere, laborious, and ludy life. 

For a considerable time, the uew j|^e efficacy of 
institution did iti%fiice to admiration, ^r^^a?thSr^8t 
The "effect was l&c the transfusion of ig»utuUo^i. 
fresh life-blood into a decaying system, '“'^he veins 
and arteries of the languishing moh«^r seemed to 
swell witli renovated life ; and its energies went forth, 
once more, witlmj- speed impulse, whfSi gave it a 
sort of omnipresence throughout Europe* The genius 

of the system penetrajtJ^, quickly, into every depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical enterprise and, occupation, whe- 
ther high or low, whether obsQure or eminent, It^ 
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intruded itself into the region of parochial duty ; it 
seated itself in the confessional ; it seized on the 
chair of the University ; it grasped ||se crozier of 
episcopacy ; it held the seals of civil office, and the 
portfolio of diplomatic intrigue; till, at last, it ap- 
peared probable that the ^ confidence and veneration 
of nearly the whole Catholic world would be trans- 
ferred from their established guides, to these professors 
of primfifive sanctity and perfection. 

It was not to be expected that the secular clcTgy, 
or the ancient religious orders, ivould regard, without 
the bitterest jealousy, the reputation and the pros- 
pgity of their rivals : and, as might have been rea- 
sonably anticipated, symptoms of degeneracy began 
speedily to dcvelo])e themselves among the new socie- 
ties, and to animate both priest and monk with the 
hopes of a successful resistance to^ieir ])ower. In 
the first place, the distinguished honors heaped on 
„ . the Mentlicant system had enormously 

Enormout in- , . . ^ 

crease of the multiplied its Tuimbers : and such was 

Mendicants. . /. i t i 

the rapidity oi this ace lun illation, that 
it -threatene^atmoBt to overwliehn. the power which 
had called* ^into existence. A^^din^ly, in 1272, 
Ghpegory found it necessary to repress these ^ cjc- 
framgant 'Iswarms’* of holy beggars, and to confine 
the institutioik to the four denominations of Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Hermits of St. 
Augustine.'' But the immoderate increase of their num- 
bers was not the only circumstance which tended to 
impair the respect of the wo|^^for their itinerant in- 
Their ^rapacity structors. In Hie course of time these 
4 iand tuSdeiice. professors of poverty were often found 


. % 
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transformed into prodigies of opulence. Men be- 
held, with astonishment', that the barefooted bre- 
thren, to w^l^ property was an accursed thing, 
which they were to touch not, and handle not, be- 
came gradually, by some strange legerdemain, the 
lords of stately edifices, and ample revenues ; and 
a[)pcared in a fe,ir way to rival the hierar^y in wealth, 
iis eftectiially as they had rivalled them in authority 
and influence. And tins manifest and shameless 
abandonment of the original spirit of their system, 
naturally provided their adversaries w'ith another for- 
midahle ground for complaint and opposition. 

It was ill the year 1221 that these J 221 . 
reformers first made their appearance {i"e’^®Mund?c^s 
in England, under the conduct of Gilbert England, 
de Eresnoy, who, with tw^dve Dominican brethren, 
obtained an establishment in Oxford. On their first 
arrival they enjoyed the ])atronage of, ptarhaps, the 
greatest ecclesiastical name of that age, the illustrious 
Bishop Grostete ; who, however, lived to repent the 
encouragement he had lavished Upon them, and to 
denounce them heaviest culrse wayipould bt; in- 


* l^atthcw Paris, speaking of their^tuifbttleilt ,and intrusive 
establishment of thcniselv^ at" St. Edfnund’s l^y, in 1258, 
says , — ** hoc audieiites universi, non poterant satis admirari 
tjuod tain saiic*ti viri, qui spontaneam paupertafem elegerunt, con- 
tempto Dei tiinore, et tam reverend! inartyris et hominum oblo- 
cutione, et privilefUbruin et conservatorum tuitione, violcnter 
illius nobilis Ecclesiac statiiui perturbarunt.’* And again, in re- 
ference to a similar irxsuptior^t Dunstable, in 1259, he observes, 
— “ domicilia ade6 sumpt&^construxerarit, ut in ociilis intiien- 
tium, tot sumptus suhito effun a pauperihua fratrihuSt ^Mfperta- ^ 
tern voluntariam profeaais, adiniradoiiem suscitarent.” M^h. 

Par. p. 830, and 843. Ed. 1684. , ^ 
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^ ^ ^ . flicted on the cause of Christianity \ 

The system produced here, in full mea- 
sure, the same effects which raised .gainst it the 
voice of the rest of Europe. The monkish chroni- 
cles are filled ^^^th complaints of the rapacity, ambi- 
tion, and turbulence, of the Mendicant Orders ; and 
the furious animosities which broke out between these 


intruders and the ancient clergy, both secular and 
monastic, began to rouse the Christian w'orld from 
their long and vexatious dream of spiritual infatua- 
tion. ** It is a matter of melancholy presage,” says 
Matthew Paris, that, within the four and twenty 
years of their establishment in England, these friars 
have piled up their mmisions to a royal altitude. Im- 
pudently transgressing the bounds of poverty, the 
very basis of their profession, they fulfil, to the letter, 
the ancient prophecies of Hildegard, and exhibit in- 
estimable treasures within their spacious edifices, and 
lofty walls. They beset the dying bed of the noble 
and the wealthy, in order to extort secret bequests 
from the fears o^ guilt or superstition. No one now 
has any hopg^of salvation but through the ministry of 
the •preachers or the M*inorites, ^ TheJ^re found ^t 
the court, in the chS^racter of counsellors, and cnam- 
berlai&s, and treasurers, and negociators of marriage. 
As the agents of Papal extortion, they are incessantly 
applying the arts of flattery, the stings of rebuke, or^ 
the terrors of confession. They pour contempt on the 


sound Orders of Benedict and Augustine ; and, accord- 

* “ God says that evil teachers 'Been the cause of destruction 
of thtjPbople, Grostete declares it well, and friars been the 


prinppal evil teachers ; they been principal cause of destroying 
’thi^'orld.” Wiclif, against the Order of Friars, cap. 26. 
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ing to their estimate, the black-cowled brethren arc 
as much superior to the monks, as the disciples of 
Epicurus wou||d be to so many simpletons and boors 
— “ With overbearing insolence, they frequently en- 
quired of the devout, by whom they had been con- 
fessed ? And if the answer was, by my owri priest, 
tliey replied, and who is that ignoramus ? He never 
heard lectures in theology ; he never gave his nights 
to the study of the decrees ; he never learned to un- 
ravel knotty questions. They are all blind, and 
leaders of the blind. Come to us, who know how to 
distinguish leper from leper.” The consequence of 
all this was, not only that the parocliial clergy fell 
into contempt, but that their parishioners, no longer 
compelled to blush in the presence of their local 
ministers*, broke out into unbridled licentiousness. 
For thus (the chronicler informs us,) did they whisper 
to each other, — “ Let us follow our own pleasure. 
Some one of the preaching brothers will soon travel 
this way, — one whom we never saw before, and never, 
shall see again ; so that, when we have hau our will, 
we can confess without trouble or annoyance.” Such 
was 4he in^pence they derived from the patronage of 
tte Pope, and the confidence of the people, that they 
^ere enabled to bid defiance to the power of th€^ con- 
ventual clergy, and sometimes to usurp their privi- 
leges, and even to appropriate their revenues : to the 
utter amazement of all thinking persons, who could 
not but wonder at such excesses of rapacity and inso- 

1 Matth. Paris, p. 541. Ed. 1684. 

* “ Cum rubor et confusio in confessiune pars sit maxima 

et potissima in pmnitentia.” Matth. Par. p. 608. Ed. 1684. 
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lence, exemplified by Ae poor brethren , — the holy 
professors of voluntary indigence ^ To fill tip the 
measure of evil, it appears, that the country was, at 
last, so over-run by swarms of friars, and so dis- 
turbed by their disorders, that our ancient records are 
filled with warrants for the arrest of the sanctimonious 
vagrants 

Richard Fitz- These abuses had become so intole- 
to^**the^Meiuii! reign of Edward III., that, 

(as we have already seen,) in the year 
1357, Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh®, 

* Of this several instances are recorded by Matth. Paris, 008. 
830. 846. Ed. 1674. Ed. 1684. 

2 See Turner’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 413, note (63.) 
which contains various references to si7rh orders in the reigns of 
Henry III. Edward 1. and Edward II. Among them is one general 
order to arrest them all over the kingdom : “ De religiosis vaga~ 
bundh arre.standis per tottnn return,*' 

® Some account lias been given, in the preceding chapter, of 
this distinguished prelate, usually known by the title of Arma- 
clianus. The following is a portion of his Sermon against the 
Mendicants, which may serve as a specimen of the English 
spoken in those times : — 

“ Hereof cometh grete damage both to the pej^p^^'and to the 
clergie, also to the peple, for many men, for what they loveth best 
in this world, that is her own children. Also, hit is.grete damage 
to the clergie, for now in the Universitees of the rewme of Engloiid. 
For children beth so ystolc from her fad res and inodrcs, leweH 
men (laymen) in every place vvithholdeth her children, and 
sendeth'hem nought to the University. For hem is lever (mor^ 
willing) make hem erthe tilycrs, and have them, than sendc hero 
to the University, and^ese hem. So that ghet, in my tyines in 
the University of Oxenford w'er<^jli|fitty thousand scholers at 
ones ; and nowe beth unnethe si^housand. And me trowith, 
that tiil grittest occasioun why scholers beth so withdraw, hit is 
for children beth so begiled & ystole. And 1 see none gretter 
damage to all the clergie than this damage. 
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fearlessly arraifpied the Mendicants before the Pope, 
at Avignon, and represented, among other causes 
of complaint, that their attempts to allure into 
their Order the youth at our Universities, had occa- 
sioned the most violent alarm, and had reduced the 
number of students at Oxford from 30,000 to 6,000. 
There can be no doubt that the exertions of Fitz- 
ralph were vigorously followed up by Wiclif. It 
may not, perhaps, be possible for us, at the present 
day, confidently to affix to any of his extant vnrit- 
ings against them, a date so early as the year 1360. 
But then it should be remarked, once for all, that 
tlie works of the Reformer are extremely voluminous, 
and very much dispersed. It is but an inconsiderable 
portion of them that lias ever appeared in print. The 
remainder are still in manuscript, and are scattered 
throughout tlie public libraries of the empire. We 

“ And there is more great damage that undoth and distroyeth 
the seoulers of all manner f.icidte, for those orders of heggers, 
for endidess wynnynges that thei gcttetli by bcggyiig of the 
forscide priwlcges of schriftes and scpulturrs^ and othere. Thei 
betli now sc^^dtiplyed in covoiites and in persons, that many 
men tellith that in general studies unnethe is yfoundc to sillying 
/a profihible hook of the faculte of art, of dyvynyt^, of law' 
canouri, of phisik, ether of law ci\ile, but all bookes beth ybought 
of freres. So that in every covent is a noble librarie and a 
grete ; so that cverich frere, that hath state in scole, such as thei 
Jaeth now, hath an huge libraryc. And also I sent of n^y suget- 
tes to scole thre or foiirc persons ; and hit is seide n)e that 
somnie of hem beth come home agen, for^hei myght nought 
fynde to sell oon gude bibb, notlier other covenable bookes. 
Hit seineth that herof schri^^^me siche an end, that no clergie 
should levc in lioly chirchc, but oonlicb in freves, and*«o, the 
failh of holy chirche were loste, but oonlich in freres.’' See 
Turner’s Hist. Engl, part vi. c. ii. p. 503, note 20. 
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are by means quite ^rtain that the whole of them 
have discovered; an3 it would be a task of 
extreme* perhaps* . of hopeless difficulty, to ascertain 
the exact period of -their composition or publication. 
It is, nevertheless, important and satisfactory to know, 
that the commencement of his labours in this cause 
has, with almost unanimous consent, been referred to 
tliis period by all the writers, whether friendly or ad- 
verse, who have mentioned his name. The pith and 
marrow of his controversy, with these religionists, 
may be found in a small treatise “ against the Orders 
of PViars,” which was published by him full twenty 
years later, and in which his charges and objections 
arc arranged under fifty distinct heads or chapters ^ 

1 This tract, together with his petition to the King and Par- 
liament, was printed in a small volume at Oxford, in 16*08, with 
the title, — “ Two short treatises against the Orders of Begging 
Friars, compiled by that famfnis Doctour of the Church, and 
preacher of God’s w’orcl, John Wiclif, sometime fellpw of Merton, 
and Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and afterwards Parson of 
Lutter\^orth in Lecestershire, faithfully printed according to two 
ancient copies, extant, the one in Benct College in Cambridge, 
the other remaining in the public library at Oxford.” At the 
end of the same volume is an Apology for John Wiclif, “ 
ing his conformitye with tiie now Cliurch of England, with 
answer to .such slaunderous objections as have been urged againsr 
him by Father Parsons, the Apologists, and others. Collected 
chiefly out of divers of works of his, in written hand, by God’s 
especial^rovidence remaining in the public library at Oxford. 
By Thomas James, keeper of the same, 1008.” The^heads of 
the fifty heresies or errors laid to the charge of the Mendicants 
by Wiclif, are given by Lewis, p. 22 — 30 ; and the Reformer 
says, in conclusion of his treatise, that there be “ many moe, if 
men wble seek them well out;” and that the “ Friars been 
cause, beginning and maintaining of perturbation in Christian- 
dome, and of all evils of this worlde : and these errors shallen 
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The remainder of his life,^ however, from ^the period 
of his ^ first appearance against them, may/ -trithout 
much inaccuracy, be described as one Continued protest 
against the iniquity of these Orders. He never seems 
to have lost sight of the subject. His indignant re- 
probation of thdr practices is prodigally scattered over 
his writings. To his latest breath, he never ceased to 
denounce them as the pests of society, — as the bitter 
enemies of all pure religion, — as monsters of arro- 
gance, hypocrisy, and covetousness, — in short, as no 
other l^an the tail of the apocalyptic dragon, which 
was to sw'cep away a third part of the stars from the 
firmament of the Church *. 

The limits 6f this narrative forbid the introduction 
of a copious abstract of his treatise against the Friars. 
There is one of their practices, however, too remark- 
able to pass unnoticed here. The fifteenth of his ob- 
jections charges them witl?^ deceiving and pillaging 
the people by their Letters of Fraternity, Letters of frater- 
which he describes as “ powdred with 
hypocrisic, covetise, simonie, blasphemie, and other 
leasings.” ' These precious documents, it seems, were 
wqjten on fine vellum, splendidly illuminated, under 
the seal of the fraternity, and covered with sarsnet : 
and they conveyed to the faithful and wealthy pur- 
cliaser an assurance of his participation in the^,masses, 
vigils, and other religious exercises of the hol^ bro- 
therh(iod, both during his life, and after' his death. 
So that they provided the sinner, who was able to 


never be amended, til Friars be brought to freedom of the Gos- 
pel, and clean religion of Jesu Christ." 

* Rev. xii. 4. 
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purchase them, with sort of running dispensation, 
which always kept pace with the utmost speed of his 
transgressions. It should, however, be observed that 
this imposture does not appear to have been peculiar 
to the Mendicants. They practised it in common 
witli other religious soeiAies \ thou^ possibly with 
more shameless enormity ; as Wiclif, indeed, very 
plainly intimates : for he says of them, that “ they 
passen bishoppes, popes, and eke God himself. For 
they grant no pardon, but if [except] men be con- 
trite and shriven, and of merite of Christ’s passion, and 
other saints ; but friars maken no mention, nether of 
contrition, nc shrift, nc merite of Christ’s passion, but 
only of thcr own good deeds.” 

It w^ill easily be believed that by his exertions 
against the Mendicants, Wiclif was piling up for him- 
self a formidable accumulation of wrath. It is not to 
be supposed that these Otders would passiyely endure 
any attack upon their privileges ; espet^fl^ns they 
were quite notori<»iisly impatient of j^^j^fediction. 
For a time, their activity and perseverance seem to 
have only been augmented by opposition. To arrest 
the ruin with which their intrigues threatened ^the 
University of Oxford, a statute had b^j^ 
iiirespaintofthc made, providing that none should b^ 
Mendicants. rcccivcd into the Mendicant fraternities^ 
untir'^hey should atttiin the age of eighteen yea^. 
But this enactment famished but a w^fjj^dt^fence 
against the pertinacity of the Friars. '!8|feir influ- 
ence and their wealth were prodigally employed to 


1 See Lewis, p. 24, note (r.) also p. 301, where a copy is 
given of one of these letters, granted by the convent of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, to the mother of the famous Dean Colet. 
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defeat that salutary regulation : and dispensations 
were perpetually issuing from Rome, which almost 
reduced its provisions to a .dead letter. The quar- 
rel, accordingly, continued to rage with unabated 
violence ; till, at length, in 1366, it was found, expe- 
dient to Submifdt to the decision of the interference of 
high Court of Parliament. The result i^arhament. 
of this application was, a grave and salutary recom- 
mendation, that the adverse parties should use each 
other with all becoming courtesy ; and an injunc- 
tion, that none of tlic Orders should receive among 
them any scholar under the age of eighteen years ; 
that the Friars should take no advantage, nor 
procure any bull, or any other process from Rome, 
against the Universities ; that all controversies be- 
tween them should be referred to the Crown ; and 
tliat all offenders should be ounislied at tlie pleasure 
of the King in Council. Ewn this measure, however, 
was insufilai^t to stop the tide of encroachment ; as 
an instas&ce^f which, it may be mentioned, that nine 
years aftef^ards, a bull was actually procur'd by the 
Convent of Christ Church, Canterbury, to dispense, 
in their favour, with a statute of the University, re- 
^gjiring persons to be regents in arts before they pro- 
ceeded doctors in divinity 

V The energy of Wiclif, as the adversary of the 
^^rs and the champion of the ancient institutioiivS, 
probabJJ^i|ecommended him to the So- ^ 3 ^^ 
eiety of College, by whom he 

was presented, in 1361, with the church Fiiiinghaiu . ' 

* Lewis, p. 5, 0. Cotton’s Abridgment, p. 102, 103. Collier, 
i. 5G0. 
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of Fillingham, a living of considerable value, in the 
diocese of Lincoln, and in the archdeaconry of Stow ; 
which he after- which he afterwards exchanged, in 
Lutgershall, in the archdea- 
in 1368, conry of Bucks, a living of less value, 

biA of more convenient situation, as being nearer to 
Oxford. In the same year (1361) he 
Prnmotid to the -wras promoted to thc wardenship of 

wariU-iiship of ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Baiioi College. Baliol ; w'liicli dignity he resigned some 

1^5- . four voars afterwards, for the headship 
Wiclif Appointed tt n • /» i i 

totheheadhinpof of C.'interbury Hall, a society founded 

Canterbury Hall, , - . , -r i .1 

founded by Arch- about that time by Simon Islep, then 
bishop ibiep. Archbishop of Canterbury. This pre- 
late was renowned for his generous attachment to 
learning, and for the salutary vigilance, and even 
i^gour, of his ecclesiastical administration. The se- 
lection of Wiclif, by such a man, for the' presidentship 
of his new foundation, must have been a signal and 
very gratii'yiiig honor: wliich, however, lie might 
possibly have been almost tempted to decline, had 
he foreseen tluj turmoil aud conflict in which Jiis 
promotion would involve him. . foundation 

of Canterbury Hall, it should he observed, w^as 
designed for a warden and eleven scholars, eight 
of whom were to be secular clergymen, the re- 
maining four members, including the warden, were 
to be monks of Christ Church, Canterbury. Thc 
of warden was first conferred on one Wodehall,"a 
turbulent and intractable monk, who had already 
molested and disquieted thc university, by the dis- 
orderly violence of his temper^. In 1365, for rea- 


^ See Lewis, p. 11, 12. 
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sons which are not distinctly known, — but probably in 
consequence of the dissensions occasioned by a mix- 
ture of secular and monastic scholars in the same 
institution, — the founder removed Wodchall find his 
three monks, and substituted in their place John 
Wiclif as warden, and three secular clerks, William 
Selby, William Middlcworth, and Richard Bcnpjer, to 
.be scholars: and this change lie is said to have 
effected by virtue of a clause in the instrument of 
foundation, reserving to himself and his sudfessors, 
the power of removing the warden at pleasure, in a 
summary manner, without process or form of law *. 
Ill 13G(), Islcp died, and was succeeded by Simon 
Langham, who was originally a private monk, and 
afterwards abbot ol* Westminster ; from which office 
he was promoted to the bishopric of Ely, and themje, 
by papal provision, to the primacy. It is not veiy 
surprising that one whose discipline and life had been 
among the religious Orders, should be found ready to 
entertain aJi appeal against a secul.’ir warden of Can- 
terbury Hall.^rhe appointment of Wiclif t> that office, 
by Sinion’*Isli|i, had been made in language which 
^bore most honourable testiniotiy to his fitness for 
the post. It was, nevertheless, suggested that this 


^ “ Absque jiidiciali strepitu.’* These are the words quoted 
6y Lewtfij but he does not {;ive the context in wliich they occur. 
Neither can I find this provision in the appendix to the first 
volume of Vaughan, in which he professes to give all the docu- 
ments which relate to this case. Dr. Lingard does not hc.sitate 
to affirm that we arc not acquainted w’ith the means by wliich 
Wodehall was superseded by Wiclif: hut he does not question 
that he and his monks were removed with the approbation of tlie 
founder. Linguid, vol. iv. p. 214, 215. 
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Appointment had taken place whfn Tslep was disabled, 
by infirmity, for the transaction of business; and* that 
it was, moreover, contrary to the charter of founda- 
His appointment On this ground, the" appointment 

pronoi^ced^^^/md ^yj^lif was pronounced void by Lang- 
Lan^iuim. ham, and one John de Radyngate sub- 

stituted in his place. The new president, however, 
held his situation but a very short time ; for, the 
very next month, Wodehall was restored to the war- 
den shi|) : and on Wiclif’s refusal to render obedience 
to this order, the Arcihbishop sequestered the reve- 
Wiclif appeals to of the Hall. Against this sentence 

the Pope, pf j^jg nietropolitan, Wiclif apjjcaled to 

the Pope; a proceeding from w’hich it may be col- 
lected that he had not in his mind, at that time, 
SJI0 settled scheme of opposition to the Papal supre- 
macy over the ccch'siastical affairs of Europe. A 
tedious process of bf'twcen three and four years fol- 
lowed. The Papal decree at last came forth, and not 

^i,oraHCe«T,ang- procec(Ungs of Lang- 

ham’s lUcrec. ham, hut ill dcfiaiict* aua contempt of 
the provisions of the original foundatimi, pronounced 
that nortr hut monies had any right “ to remain^ 
pcrj^elually” in Canterbury Hall ; that all the secu- 
lar scholars should he removed ; that Henry Wode- 
hall, and the other deprived monks, should be re- 
stored ; and that perpetual silence should be imposed 
on Wiclif, and the ejected secular clSrks. 

Notwithstanding this decision, the re- . 
firmed *^the gulars seem to have felt their title and 
crown. possession insecure, until it had been 

fortified by the royal approbation ; and tliis was not 
obttiined until the year 1372. In this remarkable in- 
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strumentS it is distinctly recited, that the royalr 
licence was originally granted for an establishment, 
the members of which were to be secular 

and r^igious ; that this licence was first vio- 

lated by Islep’s substitution of seculars e.cclasivcly ; 
and that it was again violated by the Papal de- 
cree, which transferred the institution cxclmiccly to 
monks. On this it became a question, w^hether the 
Hall itself, together with its whole cndowmient, w ere 
not forfeited to the king, of whom the advowjon of 
Pageham, tlie chief source of its revenue, w'as held 
in capite. To remedy ^is doubt, it was thought 
absoluhdy necessary to have recourse to the royal 
confirmation of the Pope^s sentence ; and the instru- 
ment, accordingly proceeds to state, that in consi- 
deration of 200 marks paid by the; Prior and Conveujt 
of Christ Church, Canterbur}*^,” (from which the 
monkish members w ere always to be elected) “ all 
transgressions and forfeitures were pardoned, and the 
Papal decree ratified and confirmed.” On the face of 
this document, therefore, it appears, that even if the 
charter of foulldation w-as first violated by I slop*, it 
W'as equally violated afterw'ards by the court of Rome ; 
but that the latter breach of the royal licence was 
cured by a substantial bribe to the Crown, amounting 

* It is printed at length in Lewis, p. 297 — ^^91, from the MS. 
at Lambeth. No. 104. 

2 So far as the removal of the warden, and the substitution 
of Wiclif are concerned, it is doubtful whether the royal licence 
had been violated by Archbishop Islep. There certainly was no 
such violation of it, if, as Lewis asserts, it reserved to the founder 
the right of removing the warden at pleasure, in a summary way, 
absque judiciali s^repitu. See Lewis, p. 19. note. 
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in value tp between 2000 and 3000 pounds of our 
present money 1 

That Wiclif be indignant at the iniquity of 
a transa« 2 tidn, so disgraceful, both to the court of 
Rome and to the court of London, may very readily 
be^ imagined* and to his disappointment at the deci- 
sion, some have not scrupled to attribute ( jierhaps 
rashly y according to the confession of a recent histo- 
rian ^ his subsequent opposition to the Papal autho- 
rity. ,^From a consideration of the following circum- 
stances, it may reasonably be collected that something 
far more disctfkditablc i\\im Rashness may be ascribed 
to those, who have attributed the conduct of Wiclif to 
any such unworthy feelings. In the first place, not 
the slightest allusion to the subject has yet been found 
in any portion of his writings. So far as they liave 
y^pt ^fcn examined, they furnish not a fragrant of 
evidence to prove that the matt(;r iwelt upon his 
mind, or raised a spark of worldly or factious resent- 
ment. It may be true, (as it is most needlessly, and 
not very charitably, remarked by a Pr(^cstant histo- 
rian^'of the Church,) that “ there was not much of the 
cros^i in this disappointment^.” But ft should be re- 
membered, that Wiclif never set up for a martyr upon 
the strength of that disappointment, and never was 
knowni to raise an outcry against the sentence. It 
is allowed by the same wrriter, that he suffered in a 
righteous cause; and this is, p4|bably, all that 
'WTiclif would have claimed for himself; and is, assur- 
edly, all that has been claimed for him by his most 


* Lingard, vol. iv. p. 215. 

* Milner’s Church History, vol. iv. p. 110. 
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favourable historians.^ *In the next place it must be 
recollected, thiit his deep sense of ecclesiastical 
abuse and Corruption had, long h4fo|e, found utter- 
ance in his tract on the Last Age of the Chuijph, pub- 
lished in 1356. There is, furthermore, the strongest 
reason for believing that he had openly committed 
himself to decided hostilities against the Romis^ 
militia, — the Mendicant Orders, — previously to the 
commencement of the dispute relative to the warden- 
ship of Canterbury Hall, (although there may^^be no 
extant writing of his on this subject, to ^^diich so early 
a date can, with absolute gprtainty, be aisigned) ; and 
that these Jiostilities were continued, with unabated 
vigour, even while the appeal to Rome was pending. 
But the most triumphant defence of Wiclif from the 
charge either of vindictive selfishness, or of a worldly 
and calculating spirit, is to be found in his condHi; re- 
lative to the Papal claim of sovereignty over tlie realms 
of England, about that time revived by Pope Urlxin 
the Fifth. 

It will, of ’course, be recollected, that the founda- 
tion for this claim ^vas the surrender of the British 
crowTi by King John to Pope Innocent the Third. 
Nothing, perhaps, could have occurred to scatter 
more widely, among the people of England, the seeds 
of disaffection to-wards the Papal tyranny, than this 
most ignominious trfiusaction. I'hat the submission 
rendered to it l^h by the monarch and the people 
was, in all succeeding times, bitterly reluctant, may 
be concluded from the fact, that the humiliating for- 
mality of homage was constantly evaded, and that, 
since tlie days of Henry III. the odious tribute of 
1,000 marks was often intcrnipted. In 1365, no 
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less than thirty-three years had elapsed 

The Pope revives since the Iftst payment had been made ; 

his claim of hoin* _ _ , , 

age and tribute gild then, in cvil hour, whtjn the spirit 

from England. nation was at its highest, the 

Pope bethought him of demanding the arrears, and, 
with them, the due performance of feudal homage* 
Qn failure to comply. King Edward the Third, — the 
conqueror of France, the hero of the age, the mirror 
of chivalry — was apjirized that he would be cited by 
process to appear at the Papal court, there to answer 
for the default to his civil and spiritual sovereign. 
The conduct^' of that monj^ch on this occasion was 
Edward III. lays precisely such as became a King of 
fore ^'rariuimcnt, England. Hc laid the insolent exac- 
it oVirto be rc- Pontiff before his Parlia- 

sisted. meiit the next year, ( 1 360 ), and desired 

theil^fadvice on the emergency. The answer of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and of the Conimons of 
England to this demand of their sovereign, is such 
as, even at this distance of time, wo can hardly read 
without feeling our hearts bum within us. “ P'or- 
asmtich as neither king John, nor any other king, 
could bring this reahn and kingdom in such thraldom 
and subjection, but by common consent of Parlia- 
ment, the which was not done ; therefore, that which 
he did was against his oath at his coronation. If, 
therefore, the Pope should attempt any thing against 
the king by process, or other matters in deed, the 
king, with all his subjects, should, with all their force 
and power, resist the same.” 

This solemn legislative renunciation of servitude 
and vassalage, must have smitten with sore amaze- 
ment the faithful adherents of Pontifical supremacy. 
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Their displeasure was speedily expressed by the pen 
of an anonymous monk, wli# immediately on the pro- 
mulgation of the above resolutions, published a vin- 
dieation of the Papal claims, in which widirbiiaiienged 
he challenged Wiclif, by name, to con- 
fute his arguments in sujiport of tliose «a»nent. 
pretensions, and to maintain the recent decision 
of the Parliament. What then, is the ^irresistible 
inference from tJie bare fact of such a challenge, 
but that Wiclif was, at that time, publicly known 
as the avowed and determined adversary of Papal 
encroachment, — as the ch^pion whomj'^f all others, 
an advocate of the Romish power would be most 
anxious to overthrow ? The case, therefore, stands, 
simply, thus. In 1305, Wiclif appeals to Rome 
against his ejection from the wardenship of Can- 
terbury Hall: in 1367, n'hilc /tis fiuit is j>enSing^ 
he is publicly challenged to defend the independence" 
of his country against Popish usurpation, — a challenge 
which he promptly answers ; and in 1370, the Pope 
decides against him, by a final sentence f depriva- 
tion. Mliere, then, shall we find language to de- 
scribe the rashness of tlie surmise, that he was driven 
to extremities against the Papal authority, by his 
exasperation at the judgment which finally thrust 
him from his preferment ? 

The performance of his monkish an- ^ 
tagonist has not !%een preserved ; his Wiclif’s reply to 
reply to it is, however, extant \ in the chaikngt. 


' It is printed by Lewis, p. 349— 3G0, by tlie title of “ Deter* 
minatio quBcdani Magistri Johannis Wyclitf, dc Doniiniu, contra 
unum Monachuni.*’ 
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form of a theological “ detemiination” in Latin ; and 
we may collect from il that the first object of his 
adversary was to render Wiclif personally odious at 
Rome, and thus to jircjudice the suit then pending, 
and to ruin his future professional fortunes ; the se- 
cond, to secure for himself aiid his Order the patron- 
age of the Papal court ; and the last, to establish 
tJie Papal power in more unlimited licence, and con- 
sequently, to effect a more sliameless accumulation of 
secular domains upon the religious houses Un- 
deterred by any regard for his own personal interests, 
Wiclif addresses himself to the demolition of the main 
strength of his antagonist, wliich he finds to be col- 
lected in the following notJible syllogism. “ All 
dominion, granted under a condition, is, by the vio- 
lation of the condition, dissolved. But the Lord 
Pope granted to our king the realm of England, under 
the condition that England should annually pay 700 
marks which condition has from time to time been 
disregarded. Thcr(jfore, the king of England has 
long since fallen fn«m the sovereignty of England.” 
It required no great logical sagacity to discover that 
diis argument began by virtually assuming the prin- 
cipal matter in debate ; namely, that the condition 
was such as one of the high contracting parties had 


^ “ Tres causa; dicta; sunt milii, cur homo facit. Primo, ut 
persona rnea, sic nil lloinanan] Curiam dlfTamatu, ct agf^ravatis 
censuris, ab ecclesiasticis beiicHciis sit privata. Secuiido, ut 
ex hinc sibi et suis bencvulciitia llomanas Curia; sit leportata. 
Et tertio, ut, dominante Domino Papa rcf^no Anf^lia;, liberius, 
copiusius, et voluptuosius, sine frono correptionis fraterno;, sint 
Abbathiis civilia domiiiia cumulata.” Lewis, p. 351. 

' 700 for England, 300 for Ireland. 
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power lawfully to impose, or the other to accept. 
All, therefore, that remained for Wiclif to do, was to 
shew that the condition in question was utterly in- 
tolerable. To this object he addresses himself with a 
somewhat ironical gravity. He professes, for his 
part, to be a humble an^ibedient son of the Romish 
Churcli, and protests that he is unwilling to make 
any assertion wliich may sound injuriously to her 
honor, or inflict reasonable ofibnee on pious ears. 
He, therefore, conceives it to be more becoming in 
him to refer thtJ Reverend Doctor, his antagonist, to 
the solution of the question which he had heard to 
have been given in a certain assembly of secular 
lords : and he, accordingly, proceeds to detail the 
sentiments there expressed by these illustrious coun- 
sellors. The first of them, he tells us, declared that 
tribute could be due only by right of conquest, and 
that it should be altogether refused unless the Pope 
could extort it by .strength of hand ; which if his Holi- 
ness should attempt, he (the speaker) w'ould resist in 
defence of our right. Ry the next of these senators 
it was observed, that the Pope ought to be foremost 
in the following of Christ, who had not where to lay 
his head : that by the nature of his office, he was 
absolutely incapacitated for receiving any such im- 
post as he now demanded : that it was their duty to 
confine the Pope to the observance of his spiritual 
function, and, consequently, to resist the exaction of^ 
civil homage or tribute. If, sjiid the third debater, 
the Pope be the servant of the servants of God, no- 
thing but the performance of service can entitle him 
to any payment. Service, however, whether temporal 
or spiritual, we have received none, at the hand of his 
9 
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Holiness. His demand of payment must consequently 
fatl, at once, to the ground. A third part, or more, of 
the land pf this kingdom, said the fourth nobleman, is 
held in mortmain by the Churcli ; that is, by the 
Pope, who claims to be Lord of all the possessions of 
the Church. It follows, '4£en, that lie must hold 
^ tliese lands, either as tenant and vassal of tlu‘ king, 
or else as his liege lord and superior. 'I'liat tlie king 
can have any territorial superior within this realm is 
contrary to the spirit of all feudal institutions ; since, 
even when lands are granted in morlni;n>i, the rights 
of tjie original lord are invariably ivser' L*d. The 
Pope, therefore, must be the king’s vassal : and, 
having continually failed to render lioiuagi and ser- 
vice, has unquestionably incurred the t'oriinture ap- 
propriate to such default. On what ground w'as 
it, demands the lifth speaker, tluit tlus impost was 
granted by King John ? Was it for tin hviiofit of* 
personal absolution granted tf; hiinsi If, or for the re- 
moval of the interdict laid upon his kingdom, (U' for 
any forfeiture incurrf^d by the mouareh i ’^f for either 
of the two former reasons, the trau.sacti('u w'as basely 
simoniacal and iniquitious. It w^as siiiioiiiacal, - 
for it savoureth not of tlie religion >1’ Christ to Siiy, 
I will absolve thee on condition that you pay me* so 
pinch monies annually and for ever. It w^as grossly 
iniquitous, — for what could he more shanu‘ful than 
to burden the unofleuding jicoplo with a penalty due 
only to the sins of the monarch ? But if tliis mark 
of servitude were imposed for the^^^iSt of the above 
reasons, it^must follow that the Pope would, in the 
most formidable of all senses, be the liege lord of our 
king. He might, for any pretended forfeiture, and at 
7 * 
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any time, pluck the crown from the head of opr sove- 
reign, and place it on the brow of a creature of his own! 
And who, adds the speaker, is to resist the beginnings 
of such encroachments, if we do not ? The goods of 
the Church, said another, cannot be lawfiilly alienated 
without an adequate and reasonable consideration. 
It is, tlierefore, quite monstrous that the Pope should 
pretend to dispose of a realm so broad and rich for a 
paltry rent of 700 marks a year. Besides, if there is 
to be any sovereign lord of tliis land, above the king, 
tliat lord must be no other than Christ himself. The 
Pope it cannot be ; for the Pope is liable to sin : and, 
according to the doctors of theology, by actually in- 
curring mortal sin, would forfeit all title to dominion. 
Enough, therefore, it is for us to keep ourselves frofn 
mortal sin, and virtuously to share our possessions 
with the poor, in token of our holding them imme- 
diately of Christ, the only sure and all-sufficient liege 
Lord, instead of ackiiowdedging ourselves dependent 
on one whose own title must be constantly open to 
failure and defeat. It >vas very forcibly urged by 
die last of tliese speakers^ tluit an improvident stipu- 
lation of the king, the result of his own judicial in- 
fatu.ation, and affecting the rights and interests of a 
whole pc’ople, could never be held perpetually bind- 
ing, unless confirmed by the formal and "solemiu 
acquiescence of all orders and estates of the realm. 
Such plenitude of asathority and consent was, in this 
instance, wanting ; the whole transaction, therefore, 
must be uttcrl|gpegitimate and void. From tli(?se 
considerations, Uius solemnly tirged by tj'c secular 
counsellors of the nation, Wiclif conceives himself en- 
titled to conclude, that the condition imposed by the 
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PSpe, and accepted by king John, was altogether “ a 
vain thing and he commends to his reverend ad- 
versaiy the task of proving it to be otherwise. “ But 
if I mistake not,” he adds in conclusion ; “ the day 
will first arrive in which eveiy exaction shall cease, 

^ befeSe the^ doctor will be able to establish that a sti- 
f pulatiou, such as this, can ever be consistent either 
wdtli honesty or with reason.” 

It is not, perhaps, very easy to decide, whetlicr 
Wiclif is here to be considered as reporj^'ig the sub- 
stance of a debate wliich liad actually taken place an " 
the ^louse of Peers, relative to the demands of the 
Pope S or wh(3ther he is merely putting into the mouths 
of fictitious and imaginary speakers, such arguments, 
would naturally suggest themscives to intelligent, 
high-spirited, and patriotic men. '®ut, however this 
may be, it has been the pleasure of a living historian * 
to 2 )ronounce, tlult tins “Determination” of tlnr Re- 
former, “ does more honor to his loyalty as a subject, 
than to his abilili^ as a scho^fir o||^ a divine.” His 
abilities, it may fniijkly be conceded, are not displayed 
to much advantage ill this piece, considered as a spe- 
cimen of artificial rhetoric, or finixshed composition. 
The style, it must be allowed, is sufficiently barba- 
rous and rugged, and the Jjatinity such as to inflict 
severe penance on Ciceronian cars, — a circumstance 

* It is clear that he does not prets. 0^0 have been present at 
tlie discussion, llis words are, “ — |)^nsinitto Doctorem nieum 
reverenduin ad solutioni^ liiijiis quam, audivi in 

quodam Concilio a Dompis Seciiiari datum. Primus 
aiitem Dominus, in armi^^|^,fltrcnuu8,/c;r/^^r tali ter respondisse, 
&c. &c.” Lewis, p. 851. 

2 Ling^d, vol. iv. p. 81 V^ote 194. 
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* riot very surprising, whck it is remembered, that, ki 
those days, the graces of a classic style were litlie 
cultivated, and, indeed, scarcely known. If, However, 
the performance is to be estimated by its fitness 'to 
produce the i^sired impression on the publi^nincj^ it 
will assuredly be found not more honorable to his 
loyalty, tlian to hii^ capacity and address. With a 
view to the purposes contemplated by him, we can 
scarcely imagine a happier fonn than that, into whicli 
he has throvTl the multiplied objections to these in- 
tolerable claims. It must have elated the very soul 
of any loyal Englishman to hear the reasonings^ by 
which the first men in th^ kingdom hurled back in 
the teeth of the Pontiff his pretensions to sovereignty 
over their native land. Every individual, with a 
grain of common Ifense in his head, or a spark of pa- 
triotism and religion in his^ heart, must have felt his 
blood^f^lpned by these noble pledges of resistance to 
foreign arrogance and usurpation, .^jjpn such an occa- 
sion, and for sucll objects, what could the scholar 
and the divine, — the peculiar cl^k and chaplain to 
the king — do better, than throw aside, for a time, the 
person^ of a mere professional disputant, and appej^ 
to the understanding of his readers in the language 
of senators and of statesmen ? 

It is further asserted by the same writer, that this 
paper “ is reniarkabre for contfdning the germ 

of those doctrines, afterwards involved Wiclif 


^ So he de8crilie^|||||mself in his Deamination : " Ego cum 
sim pecuUaris Regig^ Clericusi tails volo libeiitcr indiiere 

habitum responsalift^efcndendo et '^Sdex]|du quod Rex potest 
jiist^ dominari ^ ref^o' Angllae, tributiim Jloinaiio 

Pontiflei.” z;;' 
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in so much trouble, namely, that dominion is founded 
in grace, and that the clergy ought not to hold tem- 
poral possessions With regard to the absurd and 
pernicious doctrine, that dominion is founded on 
gra^, there is but one allusion to it in the whole 
document. It occurs in the argument of the sixth 
sjjeaker; and there it appears in%ie form of an ap- 
peal to principles, which were admitted by the theo- 
logical doctors of the age That the temporal 
endowments of the Church were destitute of all sanc- 
tion, either from primitixx* example, or from the spirit 
and'tlesign of Christ’s religion, is, it must be acknow- 
ledged, a doctrine distinctly and uniformly maintained 
by Wiclif. But a candid perusal of his “ Determi- 
nation” must shew, tliat this was not the only, and 
certainly not the strongest ground^ on which he re- 
sisted the claim of any Ecclesiastic, however exalted, 
to extort tribute from a foreign coun^. 4* '"^^cse 
points will occasioi^aliy meet us again in the course of 
this narrative, it may be prop|^ to Sbize the opportu- 
nity of remarking,’^"^at the opinions of Wiclif, relative 
"to igcclovsiastical property, appear to have been carried 
to a point, which lay very far beyond the limits of 
moderation. It is fit that the reader should be pre- 
pared for this : and it is likewise fit that his attention 
should be fixed on the causes which often drove 

S'- 

the Reformer to a dangerous ^da^ty of statement, 
in his discu 9 (|^ons of this subipR. It should never 
be forgotten, that he lived i^days when the pos- 
sessions of the Pa|f^ hierarchy hail^ reached a most 

^ V' 

^ Lingard, vol. 216, ndCI^M. 

^ Papa* iheologos, 

carat dominio. ‘ . 
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portentous magnitude, arid had converted the Romish 
priesthood, for the most part, into a corrupt and 
indolent aristocracy. It has been computed, that 
more than half* the landed property of this king- 
dom was th^ in their hands; and nothing; but tlie 
Statute of Mortmain had prevented a still further 
absorption of it. iSfow it is one of the curses in- 
flicted on mankind by flagrant and inveterate abuse, 
that the momentum required for its overthrow is such 
as frequently to carry the assailant forward, beyond 
tlie boundaries of wisdom and of safety. If, therefore, 
the principles or the reasonings of the Reformer, ffc- 
specting the worldly affluence of the clergy, should be 
thought to savour of rashness or extravagance, a sub- 
stantial apology may be found in the ruinous enormity 
of those evils, whfiK called him forth to a life of in- 
cessant, perilous, and spirit-stirring conflict. 

1 It is stated that tlicre were in England 53,215 feoda niili- 
turn ; of which the relig|ou& Imd 23,000, — n^ore than half ! See 
Turner's History of Ehgland^ol. ii. p. 413,,^noie 04. 



CHAPTER ly. 

1367 — 

Petition of Parliament that Kceletiasths should not hold offices of 
State — Answer of the King — ProbablA'^ effect of fVicUf's writ- 
ings and opinions respeeting this question — His sentiments on 
the employment of the Clergy in secular offices — He becomes a 
Doctor of lYioinity^ and is raised to the Divinity Chair at Oxford 
— His Exposition of the Decalogue — Notice of his Pore Caitiff'* 
— Notice of the struggles of this Country against Papal exac- 
tion — Papal Provisions — Statute of Provisorst and of Premunire 
— Wiclif sent as Ambassador to the Pope — Presented to the 
Prebend ofAust and the Rectory of hufterworth — Remonstrance 
of the “ Good Parliament** against the Extortions of the Pope — 
Wiclif summoned to appear before the Convocation at St. Paul's 
— He ts protected by John of Gaunt — His appearance at St. 
Paul's — The tumultuous scene which followed — Death of Ed- 
ward II Li and accession of II.-^Further complaints of 

the Parliament against the Pojte — Question, '‘^whether the trea- 
sure of the hingdomMiight not he detained, although required by 
the Pojte," referred to Wiclif- — His answer. 

Nothing is clearly or positively known respedting 
the life, the studies, and the pursuits of Wiclif, during 
the interval which elapsed between his intrepid vin^&i^ 
cation of the independence of liis country, and 
year 1371, wliicli was memorable for another assault 
upon the honors and privileges of churchmen. In 
1371. tha^. year, a petition was presented by 
Ihe ParliaTOnt to thj^JCing, request- 
Jio“bddon£«of i“g ®Wtl®on oC epclesiastical per- 
sons fropa offi&s of State, which, at that 
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time, were almost entirely engrossed by the clergy, 
conformably to a pP6k^ce which had generally pre- 
vailed in Europe, ever since the conversion of the 
western nations to the Christian faith. Every one, 
who has the slightest acquaintance with the state of 
society in the darker^ ages of Europe, is in full posses- 
sion of the apology wliich may reasonably be oifered 
for an usage which, ’in theory, it might, perhaps, be 
difficult to defend. In those times, learning and in- 
telligence were, in a great measure, confined to eccle- 
siastics. Throughout many a generation, it would 
have been vain to seek among the laity for persons 
qualihed for the execution of functions requiring the 
most elementary of those accomplishments, which are 
now diffused almost throughout every class of the 
community. The ^coarse and ignorant licroes of the 
feudal ages positively gloried in their utter destitution 
of all “ clerk-like” qualifications. To write and read 
were regarded by them as despicable vanities, which 
dishonored a warrSbr, degraded him to the level 
of a monk *. With the capricious inconsistency which 
often marks the semibarbarian, they cherished a feel- 
ing of disdain for arts, the want of which kept them in 
a state of humiliation, and placed them at the mercy of 
a profession alternately the object of their derision and 

* Every reader will at once call to mind the words of the 
Douglas in Marmion : 

— by heaven it liked me ill 

When the king praised his clerkly skill. 

Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 

Save-Oawpn, ne*«[^.i^ld pen a line. 

So said T, ^nd so ijay l^ktill, 

Let my boy Bishop Bret his fill. 
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their fears. So long as this hahit of thought or feeling 
prevailed, the highest secular responsibilities would, 
naturally and unavoidably, devolve upon the sacer- 
dotal orders. In the fourteenth century, however, these 
days of ignorance and weakness were evidently pass- 
ing away. The monstrous jmomaly of consigning 
the offices of judicature, an^he cares of State, to a 
class of persons, whose function pledged them to the 
guardianship of man’s spiritual and eternal interests, 
was beginning to undergo a severe and unsparing 
scrutiny. The world were no longer content to see 
both Church and State placed under tlie control of 
the mitre and the cowl. It was no longer thought an 
ordinance of Nature or of ftovidence, that the seals 
of judicial or political office should be borne by spi- 
ritual dignitaries. People began to think it strange that 
the Chancery and the Exchequer should be occupied 
by functionaries who were ordained to a ministry ab- 
horrent from secular chicanery and litigation. Still 
less could they comprehend .the profane abuse which 
consigned the care of royal wardrobes, or buildings, to 
ecclesiastical surveyors, or placed the kitchen and the 
larder under the control of a ghostly clerk ! 

These usages, however, like a multitude of others 
which had been almost consecrated by superstitious 
habit, retreated but very slowly before the advancing 
intelligence of the age. In the present instance, the 
Answer of • the answer ofthe King was, that he would 
deal with the petition of Parliament con- 
formably to the advice of his council. His advisers, 
it would seem, did not venture to recommend an en- 
tire disregard of this popular feeling ; for, in the course 
of a few weeks, the celebrated William of Wykeham 
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resigned the great seal, and the Bishop of Exeter re- 
tired from the office of treasurer. This success, how- 
ever, was but partial and temporary. Little perma- 
nent impression was made by it on the obnoxious 
practice *, which continued, with slight interruption, 
till nearly the middle'j|f the seventeenth century. Of 
the ecclesiastics who^eat in the Court of Chancery, 
Bishop Williams was the last. Of clerical statesmen 
and prime ministers nojnstance occurs^ subsequently 
to that of Laud, who, probably, ow'ed his ruin, in a 
considerable measure, to the jealousy and disgust 
occasioned by his supposed intrusion into the political 
councils of his sovereign. So inveterate, however, 
was tliis practice, that,' when he retired from tlie ma- 
nagement of the treasury, he seemed still to be utterly 
unconscious that the fiscal office was unfit for a 
churchman, and accordingly laboured to procure it for 
Bisliop Juxon ; and he expressed the highest satis- 
faction wlicn he succeeded in transferring it to such 
able and upright admiaistration. Since that time, no 
high political function has, in this kingdom, been en- 

* The same tendency in the Clergy to desecrate themselves 
by every species of secular occupation is denounced, more than 
a century and n half later, by old Latimer, with his usual blunt- ^ 
ness. ** It is to he lamented that the prelates, and other spiri- 
tual persons, will not attend upon their offices. They will not 
be among their flocks, hut w'illy^^ther,^ run hither and thither, 
here and there, where they ar^ not called, and, in the mean 
season, leave them at adventure;, of whom they take their living. 
Yea, and furthermore, some would rather be clerks of the kitcheny 
or take other offices upon them beside that which they have 
already. But, with what conscience these same do so, I can- 

not tell !” Sermons, p. I 7 I, qlioted in Vaughan, vol. i. p. 317» 
note 22. 
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trusted to an ecclesiastic. On the continent, the usage 
survived considerably longer^ 

If it be asked how we are to connect this petition 
of the Commons, with the history of Wiclif, it may, 
perhaps, be difficult to furnish Ifi perfectly conclusive 
answer. The want of certain^^is to the dates of his 
multifarious wimigs, may render it next 

Probable effort of . i ^ i . 

wiciif's writinpa to impossible, at the present day, to 
spccting^Xis^** ^f'stiniate correctly the influence of his 
question. labours oTi that public feeling which ex- 

pressed itself in tb is proceeding. Thus much, however, 
is clear ; that the language and tenor of that petition, 
were in full accordance with the sentiments to which 
he has given utterance in a variety of his extant 
compositions. It is, moreover, quite indisputable, 
that, at this period, he was no obscure and cloistered 
speculator. So long ago as the year 1356, as we 
have already scon, he committed himself to an open 
assault on the worldlincss and ambition of the 
Romish hiemrchy ; about the year 1360, he was re- 
nowned for his prominent share in the controversy 
with tlie Mendicants; and in 1367, or 1368, he 
had further pledged himself to the conflict against 
Papal usurpation, by vindicating the resistance of the 
Pajliament to the claims of tribute. These consi- 
derations, combined with the notorious spirit and 
tenor of all his publications, may reasonably warrant 
%the conclusion, thjS his^opinions were powerfully 
instrumental in giving strength to the impulse, which 
ih 1371, was carrying the public mind forward in the 
direction of improvement. This in^egnmee derives 
much confirmation, from the circumstance that Fox, 
the Martyrologist, docs not appear to entertain the 
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slightest doubt, that Wiclif is alluded to ' by one of 
our ancient chroniclers, who ascribes to heretical 
counsels, the measures adopted, about this time, to the 
disadvantage of the clergy ; and who very gravely de- 
nounces those proceedings as the sins jv^hich called 
down upon the king troubles and reverses of his 
latter days ! That the i^igieasure now under consider- 
ation, was in strict harmony witli the convictions of 
Wiclif, will sufficiently appear from^hc follo^ving 
extracts from his writings. The treatise termed 
“ the Regimen of the Church/’ (which, if not Wiclif ’s 
own composition, is most probably a compilation 
from his writings) almost echoes the language of the 
Parliament. “ Neithef Prelates,” he 

Sentiments of 

contends, ‘‘ nor Doctors, nor Deacons, wiciif. on the* 

- , employment of 

should hold secular omces, that is, the cierg>' m se- 

tliose of Chancery, Treasury, Privy 

* “ It appcarctli,” says Fox, “ by such as have observed the 
order and course of times, that tliis Wiclif flourished a1K>ut the 
year of our Lord 1371, I'idward the third reigning in England. 
For thus we do find in the Chronicles of Caxton : ‘ In the yesir 
of our Lord, 1371,’ saith he, ‘ Edward the third, King of Eng- 
land, in his Parliament, was against the Pope’s Clergy. He 
willingly harkened and gave ear to the voices and talcs of here-' 
tikes, with certain of his Counsell, conceiving and follow'ing 
sinister opinions against the Clergie. Wherefore, afterward, he 
tasted and suffered much adversity and trouble. And not long 
after, in the year of our Lord,’ saith he, ‘ 1372, he wrote unto 
the Bishop of Rome, that he shc^ld n^, by any means, inter- 
meddle any more within his kingdom, as touching the reserva- 
tion, or distribution of benefices ; and that all such Bishops as 
were under dominion, should injoy their former and ancient 
libertie, and 1^. confirmed of their metropolitancs, as hath been 
accustomed in times past’ Thus much writeth Caxton.” Fox’s 
Acts and Monuments, in Wordsworth’s Ecclcs. Biography, vol. i. 
p. 6, 6. 
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Seal, and other such secular offices in the Exchequer ; 
neither be Laiid-stewards nor Stewards of Hall, nor 
Clerks of Kitchen^ nor Clerks of Accounts ; neither 
be occupied in any secular office in Lords* Courts ; 
more especjally while secular 'tnen are able to do 
such offices*.” The inconsistency of such occupa- 
tions -with the spiritujil fun^ion, is exposed by re- 
f^nce to the authority of St. Gregory, St. Chrysos- 
tom, and St.^> Jerome, and of the apostolic decrees. 
He further appeals to the language of St. Paul to the 
Corinthian Church, and to the admonition of our 
Lord, addressed to His disciples. In another of his 
compositions, he complains that, “prelates, and great 
religious professioners are so l^cci^ied in heart about 
worldly lordships, and with pleas of business, that no 
habit of devotion, of praying, of thoughtfulness on 
heavenly things, on' the sins of their own heart, or 
those of other men, may be preserved; neither may 
they lls found studying and preaching of the Gospel, 
nor visiting and comforting of poor men.*’ And the 
miserable effect of this desertion of their sacred minis- 
try, he dt'seribes to be, that the churchmen, who are 
suffered to become “ rich clerks of Chancery, of the 
Common Bench, and King’s Bench, and the Exche- 
quer, and Justices, and Sheriffs, and Stewards, and 
Bailiffs contract, at last, such habits of worldliness, 

' For this, and the 4>nowing extract, I am indebted to the 
diligence of Mr. Vaughan. See vol. i. p. 314. The passage 
quoted above is from the Ecclesiee Regimen, Qj^on MSS. Titus, 
D. i. There is a second copy of this Treatise awng the MSS. of 
Trinity College, Dublin; which, however, was.iE[|j|laid when Mr. 
Vaughan wished to examine it. 

^ This passage is taken from a MA. in C. C. 0. Cambridge, 
beginning with the w ords, — “ For three Skills [reasons] lords 
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as must utterly disqualify them for rebuking, with 
authority, the worldliness of other people. And, ac- 
cordingly, in the complaint preferred by him, several 
years later, to the King and Parliament, he says, 
“ our Priests ben sd busy about worldly occupations, 
that they sec men better bailiffs, or reves, tlian ghostly 
Priests of Jesu Christ.” Such was the prevjflence of 
this admixture of sacred and profane employmcJUts, 
that it would seem to have had not oftly the sanction 
of the Crown, but the approbation and encourage- 
ment of the lay patrons ; who are represented by the 
Reformer as diverting clerks from their holy calling, by 
appointing them t^thold “ vain offices in their courts,” 
and thus deterri^ ^he more conscientious among 
them from accepting spiritual benefices ^ It would be 
needless to ransack his writing* for further extracts, in 
condemnation of such degrading usages. Sentiments 
similar to those which liavc been here produced, arc, 
doubtless, scattered in profusion over his woUts : and 
although we may be unable to assign the exact time 
at which he began publicly to reprobate these parti- 
cular abuses, it would be absurd to hesitate in reckon- 
ing his influence as among the most powerful agen- 
cies, which were then at work to purify the Church 
from this species of desecration. 

The year 1372 was memorable for u 72 . 
Wiclif’s promotion to tlie degree of SS’diwimy. 
doctor of divinity, and for his Ovation 
to the theological chair of Oxford. At Oxford. 

should const^ja Clerks to live in meekness, poverty, and ghostly 
travail.” Vdtigfhan, vol. i. p. 315 . 

I In his Tract on tine, question, “ Why poor Priests have no 
benefices.” 
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the time of his advancement to this commanding po- 
sition, he was in the maturity and autumn of his life, 
liavipp; then numbered about eight-and-forty years. 
It is probable that many of his scholastic exercitations, 
of whicli a coniiderable number is jtill extant, were 
delivered in the regular course of his professional 
duty : TOd, if no other monument powers had 

been preserved to us, there would, pertiaps, be little, 
which should tdinpt posterity to disfcrb the dust which 
ages might heap upon his volumes, — ^little which 
would make good his peculiar claim to the title of 
Evangelic Doctor. His whole life, however, showed 
that he brought with him to his new station a much 
loftier ambition, than that of merely enlarging or for- 
tifying the barren domain of metaphysical abstraction. 
The fashion of the age^ indeed, and the very nature of 
his office, must frequently have demanded such ex- 
hibitions of his learning and acuteness. At this day, 
tliey will, perhaps, be regarded as little better than a 
mere waste of his abilities ; but it should never be 
forgotten, tliat they did substantial, though indirect, 
servn'ce to the cause of scriptural truth, since tliey 
advanced his reputation, and greatly augm^ted the 
weight and authority of. his opinions. That his 
thoughts, Jio we ver, were not diverted by his elevatic^ 
from the weightier matters of Christian theology, w® 
appear from his copious Exposition of 

Wiclif's Exposi- , ^ ^ , 

Hon of the Deca- the DdSBaloguc, a treatise which may, 

logue. qpnsidcrable probability, be re- 

ferred to this period of his life, A plain, scriptural, 
statement of the laws of the two tables, inihe English 
tongue, may seem to us no mig]^y achievement for 
so renowned a doctor. In < those times, however. 
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there can be no doubt, such a work was a phenome- 
non of great rarity and vast importance. He him- 
self tells us in his preface, that it was, then, no un- 
common thing for men “ to call God Master, forty, 
three-score, or %ar-score years ; andPyet to remain 
ignorant of his Ten Commandments.” And the 
Commandmejj^ were known, the priestcraj|p of the 
age was, generally^ at hand, to point out some refuge 
of lies, in which we transgressor might be safe from 


the penalty. I'o lay the Divine law before flie world 
in all its purity, and all its sovereignty, was, in such 
an age, one of the noblest services which a teacher 
could render to the Church. Tlie world must have 
been startled, as at the clang of the trumpet, to hear, 
as it were, from the chair of divinity, such words as 
these : “ Covet not thy neighbour’s goods, despise 
him not, slander him not, deceive him not, scorn him 
not, belie him not, backbite him not ; the which is a 
common custom now-a-days: and so, in dll other 
things, do no otherwise than thou woultlst reasonably 
tliat he did to thee. But many think if they give a 
penny to a pardoner, they shall be forgiven the hivak- 
ing of the commandments of God, and therefore 
they take no heed how they keep them.' But 1 say 
tkee for certain, though thou have pj^ests and 
fi^rs to sing for thee, and though thou each day 
hear many masses, and found chauntrics aind col- 
leges, and go on pilgrimages alf thy life, and give all 
thy goods to pardoners : all th4 shall not bring thy 
soul to heaven. While, if the commandments of God 
are revered to the end, though neither penny nor 
halfpenny be possessed, there shall be everlasting par- 
don and bliss of heaven.” From the following ex- 
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tract it will appear, that at this period, he had not 
dismissed from his system the belief of purgatory. 
But it is likewise evident, from the language of 
this passage, C2>ecially when coinbincd . with that of 
the foregoingj^that he considere(|^ purgatory as a 
place,, of intermediate suffering, beyond .the reach of 
all hifll||b control or dispensation. “ God>” he desires 
us to remember, “is all-just; ^hy? because he 
rewardeth all good deeds, and punWeth all trespasses 
in due dfeie, and in due measure, both secret and open ; 
neither may any creature resist his punishing, whe- 
ther in ejirth, or m j^gatory, or in hell That in 
his representation ofour condition, as moral beings, 
he had perpetual and faithful reference to the One 
Great Sacrifice, is obvious from these words : “ Have 
a remenibrance of the goodness of God, how he made 
thee in his own likeness ; and how Jesus Christ, both 
(|od and man, died so painful a death upon the cross, 
to buy mans soul out of hell, even with his own 
heart’s blood, and to bring it to the bliss of heaven 
And again, after dwelling on the bitter agonies en- 
dured by the Saviour, he adds, “ thou shouldst think, 
constantly, how, when he had made thee out of 
nought, thou iiadst forsaken him and all his kindness 
through 1 and hadst taken thee to Satan and 
service world without end, had not Christ, God ana 
man, suffered this hard death to save us. And then, 
see the great kindness, and all other goodness which 
Christ hath shewn thee ; and thereby learn thy own 
great unkindness ; ana then thou shalt see that 772^72 
is the most fallen of creatures, and the unkindest of 

* 

1 Vaughan, vol. i. p. 326. > Ibid. p. 322. 
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all the creatures that ever God made. It should be 
full sweet and delightful to us to think thus on tliis 
great kindness, and this great love of Jesus Chris^/.” 
Among the most crying enormities of those times, 
may be reckoned ^e habitual profaneSlss which in- 
fected the language of the laity, and which, to mv the 
least, received ^no effectual discountenance frflp^tlie 
higher dignitaries of the Church. Wiclif himself, in 
his treatise of prelafes describes the abbot or prior, 
riding “ with four-score horse, with harness ol^silvcr 
and gold, and many ragged and jittred squires, and 
other men, swearing hearty and nails f and bones, and 
other members of Christ," AvaSt learn from 
Chaucer that men often seemed to glory “ in 

* Vaughan, vol. i. p. 327- 

* Cited in Lewis, p. 39, 40. 

* Parson’s Tale, p. 183. Ed. 1C87. And again, he gives tis 

the following scene : » 

Our ho.st on his stirrops stoode anon ; 

Sir Parish Priest (quod he) far God's fmtes^ 

Tell us a tale. 

1 see well that ye learned men in lore 
Can muckle good, Goddis dignitie. 

The Parson him answered, Benedicts, 

What eileth the man, so sinfully to swear? 

Our host answered, O Jenkin, be ye there ? 45 
Now, good men (quod our host) harkneth to me : 

1 smell a holler in the wind, (quod he). 

Abideth for God’s digne passiqp^, 

)For we shall have a predication. 

This Loller here will preachczi^ somewhat. 

Squire’s Prologue, p. 47* Ed. 1687- 

So general was the practice, that Knyghton also mentions the 
abstinence from such blasphemies as one sure symptom of Lol- 
lardy. De Event. Angl. p. 27Q6*. And it docs, unquestionably, 
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swering, held it a gentery^ and a manly deed, to 
swere great oathes, all be the cause not worth a 
str^.” Against this odious abomination, Wiclif 
protests mosi vehemently in , his Exposition. “For 
the love of cfest,” he exclaims, who for you sheet 
hfi b^d, beware, henceforth, night and day, of your 
oathwPfewcaring.” It was sometimes suggested, that 
a frequent, even though somewhat irreverent, use of 
God’s holy name, is a proof that’^w'e hold him con- 
stantly in our remembrance. This worthless apology 
he exposes to scorn, by shelving that a man might 
just as reasonably J^tend to honour Ids prince, by 
the frequent repetmbn of his name, even “ though it 
might be to betray him, or teach others to despise 
him.” To appeal to inveterate custom as a vindica- 
tion, he affirmed to be precisely as if a thief should 
plead his long habits of plunder, in palliation of a 
.^etected robbery. ’J''o infer from the mercy of God, 
that “ he will not damn men for a light oath,” is, in 
effect, to forget, that onl> for eating an apple “ against 
the forbidding of God, Adam|i* and all mankind, were 
justly condemned, until Christ bought them again, 
with his precious blood, and hard death upon tlie 
cross 


Notice of VJ^cllf’s 
• Pore Caitiff.’ 


To these extracts I cannot forbear 
to add a noble passage from Wiclirs 


appear that the Lollards carried llicir scruples to a ridiculous 
excess. They held it unlawful to sw’car, on any occasion, by 
a creature ; and, thcr^rc, they refused to swear by a book 1 
Examination, Wordsw. Ecol, Bio^r. vol. i. 

p. 

i above gxtracts from the Exposition of the Decalogue, 
^ted to Mr. Vaughan, who has Examined the MS. in 
the Britisit Itfuseum. 
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other Treatise on the Commandments, which appears 
in a work of his, entitled “ The Pore Caitiff a 
collection of small trac^, written in English, as^e 
author declares, for the purpose of “ teaching simple 
men and women t^e way to heaven ifeid which as 
Mr. Baber remarks, may, with propriety, be tenned 
the Poor Man’s Library. In his exposition "IP^the 
first and second commandment, he says, Let each 
man look into his own conscience, upon what he 
most sets liis liking and thought, and what^e is 
most busy about to please, and that thing he loveth 
most, whatsoever it be : and >f^t thing a man 
loveth most, that thing he makewhis god. Thus, 
each man wilfully using deadly sin, makes himself a 
false god, by turning away his love from God to the 
lust of the sin which he useth. And thus, 'when 
man or woman forsakes meekness, the meekness 
which Christ Jesus commandeth, and gives himself 
to highness and pride, he makes the fiend his god, 
for he is king over all proud folk, as we read in the 
book of Job. And so tjhe envious man or w'oman, 
have hatred and vengeance for their god. And the 
idle man hath sloth and slumber for his god. The 
covetous man and woman make worldly goods their? 
god; for covetousness is the i;oot of all evi]^, and 
serveth to idols, as to false gods, as St. Paul saith. 
Gluttonous and drunken folk make their belly their 
god, for the love and care they have for it, as St. 
Paul witnesseth. And so, lecheroi|^ folk make them 
a false go^, for the foul delight an3 lust that re|||^'eth 

^ The word caitiff is no other than the Italian word^^itw, 
a captive: and is used to signify any one ^in an ah^ect or 
wretched condition. 
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in them. Thus every man and woman, using deadly 
sin, breaks this first commandment, worshipping 
fal|e gods. Therefore, saith the great clerk, Grosthead, 
that each man who doeth deadly sin, runneth from 
or forsakoth the true God, and worshippeth a false 
god. ^ All such are false gods to rest upon, and can- 
not weliver themselves, nor their worshippers from 
the vengeance of the Almighty God, at the dreadful 
doom, as God himself deeJareth by his prophets 
At the time* that this language was uttered, we 
should recollect, the subtilties of the schoolmen had 
combined with th^rosser corruptions of the Papacy, 
in weaving snar<§is, and digging pitfalls, for the feet 
of the unwary and the ignorant. And therefore it 
is, that the Reformer, in his prologue to the com- 
mandments, exhorts his readers to look at the divine 
... # 

testimonies with a constant view to the amendment 
of their lives, and to castawiiy from them the perilous 
sophistries, by which the precursors of Loyola had, 
even then, been labouring to make the law of God of 
none effect. “ Let every man and woman,” he says, 
“ who desires to come speedily to the life that lasts 
for ever, do his business, with all strength of body 
and s(3ul, to keep tlu'se commandments ; and scorn 
all arguments of false flatterers and heretics, who, 
both in w'ork and word, despise these command- 
ments, saying that it is not lawful to be busy in the 
keeping of them ; yea, and saying that it is needful 

* ^*'The Pore Caitiff,” with other portions of Wiclif \s writings, 
hitherto in manuscript, have been recently piinted hy the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, in a volume, entitled, “ the Writii^ of the 
Rev. ahd learned John Wiclif.” The above extractwill be 
found in of that cormpilation. 
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sometimes to break them.” And then he goes on to 
compare this unhallowed rivalry between the craft of 
man and the wisdom of God, to the accursed sy- 
ceries with which the sages of Pharaoh presumed to 
emulate the works, and to resist the power, of .Te- 
hovah. ^ 

1 am induced to pause yet a moment longer;#poii 
Wiclif’s Tract, of “ the Pore Caitiff,” as affording 
additional evidence of the steadiness with which he 
fixed the eye of faith and love upon our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom he calls, “ the Bull of our everlasting 
pardon, written with all the i^n^it and virtue of 
God.” It is impossible to rise fibm a perusal of 
those sections of this treatise, which relate to “ the 
charter of our heavenly heritage,” and to the love of 
Christ, without the profoundcst conviction that his 
hope was firmly staid on the only name whereby men 
can be saved, and that there is something ai) 2 )roach- 
ing to pedantry in the question of Melanchthon, whe- 
tlier he had a distinct understanding of the righteous^ 
ness of faith. That he does not state it \vith the 
technical and scientific j)recision which was intro- 
duced by later controversies on the subject, is unde- 
niable. But if all the blessed power of this doctrine 
was not in the heart and soul of Wiclif, I know not 
where we are to look for any other Christian man 
who can be said to have been in possession of the 
secret ! 

The “ Pore Caitiff” is further interesting as an 
eminent specimen of Wiclif’s talents for popular ex- 
position arid illustration. This faculty is mo$t sig- 
nally Ifesplayed by him in his section on “the Armour 
of Heaven, or of Ghostly Battle.” “ Man.!fi body,” 
L 2 
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he there observes, “ is as a horse that bears his rider 
through many perils. But it were great folly for any 
man to fight upon an unbridled horse ; and if the 
horse be wild and ill-broken, the bridle must be 
heavy and the bit sharp, to hold him in. This bridle 
is abstinence, witli which his master shall restrain 
him to be meek, and bow to his will. The bridle, 
however, must be managed by wisdom ; for else the 
horse will fail at the greatest need, and harm his 
master, and make him lose his victory. Further, 
this bridle must have two reins, both strong, and 
even, so that neither pass the other in length. The 
one rein is too loose when thou lettest thy flesh have 
his will too much. The other is held too strait, 
'' when thou art too stem against thine own flesh ; for 
then thou dcstroyest his strength and might, so that, 
to help thee as it should, it may not. Therefore, 
sustain thy horse that he faint not, neither fail thee at 
thy need ; and Avitlidraw from him that wliich might 
turn thee to folly. 

“ That thy seat may be both stedfast and seemly, 
thy horse needs to have a saddle : and this saddle is 
no other than rnansuetudey or meekness of spirit, 
whereby thou mayst encounter all the roughness and 
peril of the way with the semblance of ease and mild- 
ness. This virtue of mildness of heart and appear- 
ance makes man gracious to God,« and seemly to 
man’s sight, as a well fitted saddle maketh a horse 
seemly and praiseable, 

‘‘ Two spurs it is needful that thou have, and that 
they be sharp, to prick thj horse if needful, that 
he .loiter not by the way ; and these ^o spii^ are 
love and^^ dread. .The right spur is tlie love tliat 
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God’s dear children have for the weal that shall 
never end. The left spur is the dread of the pains 
of purgatmy and of hcD, which are without number, 
and never may be told out. And if the right spur 
of love be not sharp enough to make him go forward 
in his journey, prick him with the left spur of dfcad, 
to rouse him.” 

It will readily be allowed that this sort of homely 
and familiar imagery, followed tip, as it is in this 
tract, with all the urgency of solemn exhortation, is 
admirably adapted both to win, and to tix, the atten- 
tion of plain unlettered men. And that “ the Pore 
Caitiff” was highly prized as a work of popular 
usefulness, appears from the care that was taken to 
preserve and circulate it^ One blemish, indeed, the 
reader will have noticed in this otherwise admirable 
composition ; it furnishes another proof that the doc- 
trine of purgatory was not yet ejected from his mind. 
A subsequent part of the tract contains a description 
of the intenriediate sufferings to be incurrt J by sins 

^ The following note, uliich i» written at the end of one of 
the manuscripts pf the “ Pore Caitiff,” in the British Museum, 
(MS. llarl. 2335.) shews the value attached to it in the period 
preceding the lleformation, and the methods resorted to for it.** 
circulation : 

This book was made of the goods of John Gamnlin, for a 
common profit, that the person that has this book committed to 
' him of the person that had power to commit it, have the use 
thereof for the time of his life, prying for the soul of the same 
John : apd that he that hath this aforesaid use of the commission, 
w'hcn he occupicth it not, leave he it, for a l^e, to some other 
persoi|^ Also, that the person to whom it was committed for 
the term of lifie^nder the foresaid conditions, deliver it to another 
for the temn of his life. And so be it delivered and committed 
from person to person, man or woman, so long as the hook en- 
durcth.” Writings of Wiclif, ut suprfl, p. 122. 
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which are not of mortal enormity ; accompanied how- 
ever with much salutary caution against all abuse of 
the distinction between deadly and venial transgres- 
sion. Purgatory, indeed, forms a department of 
theology respecting which the^inind of Wiclif was 
imperfectly settled, even to the latest period of his 
litc. It should, nevertheless, be remembered that he 
always carefully divested it of those penxrsions which 
in the hands of the Romish Church, actually thrust 
the Son of man from his judgment-seat. And if he 
failed to cast into the sea every fragment of moun- 
tainous error,” which ages of superstition had been 
piling over the truth, we are still boun^ to recollect, 
with admiration, the gigantic strength displayed in 
his actual efforts for her deliverance. The above 
specimens may alone be sufficient to shew us that 
the spirit ^^hich giii<led his meditations was at ‘mortal 
variance with tiie spirit which presided, as well in the 
schools of theology, as in the high places of the 
Church, A voi<;e was crying in the wilderness, in 
the language of accusation and defiance, against the 
mystery of iniquity, which was then working, and 
had been working for centuries, and had been forging 
shameful fetters for the immortal souls of men. A 
hand was toiling to plant that standard which was 
afterw'ards t6 be widely unfiirled by Luther, as the 
rallying point to the nations of Christendom — as a 
signal for the resurrection of the mind of Europe. 
There breathes in the passages above recited, as well 
as in all his ^^pular writings, a brave simplicity, an 
utter contempt of the “ old drudging t^de out- 
ward conformity.” It must even then Mve been felt 
that a minister was descending to trouble the stag- 
nant w'aters of the ancient superstition, and to teach 
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the impotent to seek for strength in the elements 
which that agitation would cast up. It is, therefore, 
far from wonderful that the ruling powers went, even 
as at other timesy to seek for enchaiiiments against this 
formidable spirit : and that they earnestly charged 
their diviimrs and their seers to curse him, whom God 
had not cursed, and to defy him, whmn the Lord had 
not defied. For a little while their devices were per- 
mitted to prevail ; but in God’s good time the season 
of healing and refreshment came forth from his pre- 
sence, and Zion renewed her strength, and shook her- 
self from the dust. 

The testlinony wliic h Wiclif was in- Notice of the 
cessantly lifting up against the Romish country* aRaSit 
oppressions and corruptions, was, at this exaction, 
time, in full harmony with ‘the tone of public feeling 
throughout the nation. From the days of the (Con- 
queror, to that hour, a struggle had been carried on 
between the sovereignty of England, and the supre- 
macy of Rome. The conflict might have be^ n marked 
by less disgraceful vicissitudes, had all our monarchs 
brought to it ,a hardihood, and dignity of soul, like 
that of the Norman. He never would sufter the 
bishop elected at Rome to be even named as Pope, 
in his dominions, without his express sanction. No 
Papal bull, or mandate, or instrument '^uuld he allow 
to be circulated in his kingdom, until it Imd been first 
inspected by himself. When the Legate of Gregory 
VII. demanded, that he should do homage to the 
Roman See, his answer, was, “ I h aJi| ^een unwilling 
to dq fealty^q you hitherto, and I v^l^not do it now ; 
because I Kftve never promised it, nor do I find that 
any of my predecessors performed it to yours.” It 
is melancholy to pass on firom his noble example to 
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that of his degenerate descendant, tlie infiitnated 
John, who laid his kingdom at the feet of an Italian 
priest. From that time the deluge of encroachment 
was continually rising. Some feeble embankments 
were, occasionally, raised againsi^t. iftit, nevertlie- 
less, tlie waters rose, till they threatened to overtop 
tlie summits of gll temporal authority. The harpies 
of avarice kept pace with the demon of ambition. 
England, according to the saying of one of the Pon- 
trfFs, was, as it were, the Pojic’s garden of delight ; 
and well did lie and his successors shew the sincerity 
of their reliance on her inexhaustible fruitfulness! 
,.The spirit of her nobles, and even of heiSihurchmen, 
w'ould often manifest itself by loud andrindignant out- 
cries, when the hand of the plunderer was upon them. 
But the work of pillage, nevertheless, went on ; till, at 
last, the impoverishment and ignominy which it in- 
flicted became too great for human endurance. 

One process by which the life-blood of the coun^ 
was drained out, was the practice of Pa- 

Papal provision!!. . . ... 

pal provision ; a prerogative, by virtue 

of which the Pontiff, at his pleasure, coi^ld declare the 
next vacancy of any ecclesiastical benefice or dignity in 
the kingdom, to be at his own disposal. The effect of 
tliis custom was to waste an enormous portion of the 
^ revenues of C3iurch upon foreigners, often the worth- 

less creatures of tlio Pope ; men, and frequently boys, 
whii neitlier knew the language, nor touched the soil, 
of the realm upon whose resources they were thriving- 
Another conse(| g|||^ cc was, the frequency of appeals to 
Rome, by whiaff^e jurisdi^on of the royal courts 
was contemptuously, and most perjiiciousSy, iuvaded. 
The year 1350 iwas rendered memorable by the esta- 
blishment of 4wo noble bulwarks against these usurpa- 
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tions. The celebrated Statute of Pro- 
visors, declared void any collation to yisora, and of 
dignity, or benefice, which should be at 
variance with the whts of the king, the chapters, or 
any other patf^on. Statute of Premunire forbade, 

under the severest penalties, the introduction or cir- 
culation of bulls or mandates, prejudicial to the king 
or people ; and all appeals to the Papal Court, in 
questions of property, from the judgment of the En- 
glish tribunals. 

The subsequent complaints of Parliament, nc\'er- 
tlieless, shew that, hitherto, the enactments of tempo- 
ral legislatOTCs were, to the giant strength of Rome, ' 
but as a thread of tow when it tovchefh the fire. In 
1373 tlie declining and feebly monarch 
was again assailed by the clamours of * 
his subjects; and the result was, an almost abortive 
embassy to Avignon, (where Gregory XL then re- 
si^d,) to obtain redress of those grievance's and in- 
sults, which, in defiance of the two laws above men- 
tioned, were still heaped upon the Church and State 
of England. In the following year an 
enquiry was instituted into the number 
and value of English benefices, then occupied by 
Frenchmen, Italians, and other alifens ; and the result 
exhibited an outrageous extent of abuse, which de- 
manded one more vigorous effort. Another embassy 
was accordingly resolved on, in order to renew nego- 
ciations with the court of Rome. The name ofViclif 
appears second on the c^mission 
pointed for that purpose ; a circumstance AmimRsador to 
which manii'ests, beyond all questionj" 
the importance and notoriety of his previous labours, 
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and the confidence, both of tlie Crown and the Parlia- 
ment, in his intrepidity and wisdom. ^The scat of 
these conferences was fixed at Bruges, — a city of 
great extent, and liigli commer^al grandeur ; and, 
moreover, at a very convenient distance from the 
Papal Court ; for the spiritual '^vemors of the world 
seem, in those days, to have been most wisely re- 
luctant to expose tlie manners and habits of them- 
selves or their de^K'udents to the close inspection of 
enlightened or virtuous strangers. The usual chica- 
nery of the Romish policy, together with the in- 
creasing infirmities aift ruined influence of Edw^ard 
III., protracted these negotiations for a period of two 
years ; and, after all, deprived them |fcf any effectual 
result. Their first fruif;s w'ere a series of bulls, issued 
in September, 1575, containing a very partial remedy 
of the alleged onormities ; and their final issue was an 
agreem(‘nt that, in future, the Pope should desist from 
reservations ; and that the King should desist from 
conferring benefices by-^his w'rit of Qiiare Impedit, 
Respecting the independence of the Chapters on Papal 
Confirmation, in tlie exercise of their right of election, 
not a syllabic is to be found in the treaty. And that 
something like treaeffery had crept into the proceed- 
ings would appear from the fact, that John, Bishop of 
Bangor, who was at the head of the comnlission, was 
translated, by the Pope’s bull, to Hereford, in 1375, 
and thence to St. David’s, by the same authority, in 
1 389 h By this attempt, therefore, the hide of the 
monster was, all, but slightly punctured, and the 

“ poor malice ** of its adversaries remained still in 

.1 

Lewis, p. 34, note (a.) 
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danger of its fangs. One beneficial consequence, how- 
ever, most ^probably must have resulted from the pro- 
ceeding. It must have opened to Wiclif, in more dis- 
tinct revelation, th^ serpentine mysteries of Pontifical 
diplomacy. It mus^havc brought his eye somewhat 
closer to the deformity of the Queen and Mother of 
all the Churches ; and must have moved his spirit to 
a sterner conflict with her abominations. I’hat he en- 
joyed the unabated respect and confidence of his sove- 
reign, during these servii^es, may be concluded from 
the circumstance, that, in November, be "was presented 
by the Crown to tlie Prebencf^of Aust, in tlie Colle- 
giate Chu?ch of Westbury, within the diocese of 
Worcester ; adll, some time afterwards, to the Rectory 
of Lutterwortli, in Leicestershire, an 
appointment wdiich, for that turn, de- WicUf presented 

. to tbo Prebend of 

volved on the Crown, m consequence ot Aust, and the 
the minority of the patron. Lord Henry terworUj.”^ 
de P'errars. , 

The next assault on the Pontifical 137 g. 

. _ - 1 it 1 Ileinonstranre of 

pretensions w^as made by the “ Crood the “ Par- 
Parliament,” which met in the year thrextortioiiror 
137fl. It would be deviating from the 
object of this narrative to plung^ into the labyrinth of 
those politics, w hich engaged that assembly in mea- 
sures of determined opposition to the administration 
of the Duke of 1 Lancaster, John of Gaunt ; or to en- 
large on the growing importance of the Commons, 
which made them formidable instruments of hostility 
against an unpopular government, is more to our 
purpose to notice the energy with wdiich they ad- 
dressed theuiselvcs to the duty of exposing and de- 
nouncing the ecclesiastical oppressions which had 
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long infested the country ; and which had caused it, 
like a nation of patient and serviceable asses, (to use 
tlie contemptuous language of tlie Italians ') to 
“ crouch beneath two burdens ” — impoverishment and 
disgrace. In the remonstrance ^hidi they presented 
to the Crown, they distinctly ascribed the misery, ex- 
haustion, and depopulation of the realm, to the tyranny 
and extortion of the Romish hierarchy *, — and they 

IFOX, p. 482. Ed. 1684. ^ 

2 This ibntiidublc indictment is somewhat too long for inser- 
tion ill the text. It is, h|||K'evcr, Hir too important to be alto- 
gether .suppres‘‘Cd. It is, therefore, here given in the form of a 
note, and is emiflently worthy of the reader’s^tention, as a full 
and authentic record of the evils inflicted ^ this organised 
scheme of plunder. Some littfe exaggeration may, possibly, 
here and there, have crept into their statements ; but there can 
he no rea.sonable doubt of the correctness of the representation, 
in all its substantial particulars. 

It was remonstrated by them, “ that the tax paid to the Pope 
of Home for ecclc.siastical dignities doth amount to live-fold as 
much as the tax of all the pi^l^Bts, as appertain to the King, by 
the year, of this whole realm; and for some one bishopric, or 
other dignity, the Pope, by way of translation and death, hath 
three, four, or five several taxes ; that the brokers of that sinful 
city, for money, promote ^ny caitiffs, being altogether unlearned 
and unworthy, to a thousand marc.s living yearly ; whereas the 
learned- and worthy can hardly obtain twenty marks ; whereby 
learning decayeth. That alien.s, enemies to this who never 
saw, nor care to sec their parishioners, have those livings ; 
whereby they despise God’s service, and convey away the treasure 
of the realm ; and are worse than Jews or Saracens. It is there- 
fore, say they, to be considered, that the law of the Church would 
have such livings bestowed for charity only, without praying or 
paying : that reason would that livings given of devotion should 
he bestowed in hospitality ;^that God hath given his sheep to the 
Pope to be pastured, and not shorn or shaven : that lay-patrons 
perceiving this flitiiony and covetousness of the Pope, do thereby 
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concluded by demanding that, in order to save the 
country from utter barbarism and desolation, the 

learn to sell their benefices to beasts, no otherwise than Christ 
was sold to the Jews: that there is none so rich a prince in 
Christendom, who hath the fourth part of so much treasure as 
the Pope hath out of tINs realm, for churches, most sinfully. 
They further remonstrated, that the Pope’s collector, and other 
strangers, the King’s enemies, and only leiger spies for English 
dignities, and disclosing the secrets of the realm, ought to be 
discharged : that the same collector being also receiver of the 
Pope’s pence, keepeth an house in London, with clerks and offi- 
cers thereunto belonging, ^as if it were one of the King’s solemn 
courts, transporting yearly^^to the twenty thousand mares, 
and most coniinotily more : that (’ardinals and other aliens re* 
maining at the Court of Home, wrhereof one Cardinal is a Dean 
of York, anoth^ of Salisbury, another of Lincoln, another 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, another Archdeacon of Durham, 
another Archdeacon of Sufiblk, and another Archdeacon of 
York ; another Prebendary of Thane and Nassington ; another 
Prebendary of York, in the diocese of York, have divers other 
the best dignities in England, and have scut over yearly unto 
them tw enty thousand marcs, over and above that whiib English 
brokers lying here have : that tliySi Pope, to raesoo’ Frenehiiieri, 
the Kiag’s enemies, who defend Lombardy for him, doth always, 
at liis^*pleasure, levy a subsidy of the whole Clergy of England : 
that the Pope, for more gain, niaketh sundry translations of all 
the bishopricks, and other dignities, within the realm : that the 
Pope’s collector hath this year taken his use the first-fruits of 
all benefices : that therefore it would be good to rciievr all the 
statutes tfgigifet provisions from Rome, since the Pope reserveth 
all the henenees of the world for his own proper gift, and hath, 
within this year, created twelve new Cardinals ; so that now 
there are thirty, whereas there were wont to he but twelve in all ; 
and all the said tliirty Cardinals, except two or three, are the 
King’s enemies : that the Pope, in time, ^ill give the temporal 
manors or dignities to the King's enemies, since he daily usurp- 
eth upon the realm, and the King’s tegality : that all houses and 
corporations of religion, which, fr(>i& the Kii^, ought to have 
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law against Papal provisions should be rigorously en- 
forced ; that no Papal “ Collector or Proctor should 
remain in EngL'ind, on pain of life and limb ; and that 
no Englishman, on the like pain, should become such 
coUectbr, or remain at Rome.” And these demands 


free* olections of their heads, the Pope hatli now arcroaehed the 
same unto himself: that in all legations from the Pope whatso- 
ever, the English beareth the charge of the Legates ; and all for 
the goodness of our money. It also appeafeth, they say, that if 
the money of the realm were as plentiful as ever, the collector 
aforesaid, with the Cardinals’ Proctors, would soon convey away 
tlfe same. For remedy \vhq|reof, they advise it may he provided, 
UUit no such collector or proctor do remain in England, upon 
pain of life and limb ; and that; on the like pam, no Englishman 
become any such collector or proctor, or remSi at the Court of 
Rome. For better inlomiution hereof, and namely, touching the 
Pojie’s collector ; for that the wdiole Clergy, heinj| obedient 
to him, dare not displease him ; they say, it were good that 
Dr. John Strensall, parson of St. Botolph’s in llolborne, be sent 
for to eonie before tlie Lords and Commons of this Parliament, 
who, being straitly charged, can declare much more, for that he 
served the same collector in bouse five years.” It was further 
complained, that by this unbridled multitude of a^o^lical 
provisions, as the Pope's disposals of church- benefices by his ' 
bulls were called, the lawful patrons of the several benefices were 
deprived of their right of collation or presentation ; the noble 
and learned natives of Englai.d would be wholly excluded from 
all church-preferment, however of such as was valuable or 
honourable, so that, as was observed before, tM|||e would in 
time be a defect of council as to those matters tliOTConcern the 
spiritualitie, and none w'ould be found fit to be promoted to eccle- 
siastical prelacies : that divine worship would be impaired, hos- 
pitalitie and alms would be neglected, contrary to the primiary^* 
Intention and design, of the founders of the churches : that the 
legal rights of the respective churches would be lost, the church 
buildings would all go to ruine, and the devotion of the people 
be lessened and frithdrawn.” See Fox, p. 482. Ed. 1(184. 

7 . 
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were vigorously followed up, in the Par- 
liament of the next year, by a petition, 
that all provisors, and their ministers, should he out 
of the King’s protection ; that remedy might be had 
against such Cardinals as had purchased reservations 
to the value of 20,0Q|P, or 30,000 scrutes of gold — 
and also against the Pope’s collector, a Frenchrnew^ 
who was then residing in London, and conveying, 
annually, to the Po])e 20,000 marks, or 20,000/. ; 
and who, tliat year, was actually gathering the first- 
fruits throughout the <^ingdom. To this request the 
answer was, that redress had^been promisc^d by the 
Pope ; and that, if he should fail to perform it, the 
Statutes and (^dinanct*s slumld be observed ^ 

The year 1377 was remarkable for 
the first., violent eruption of tliat dis- 
pleasure which Wiclif had been long heaping up for 
himself by his labours for the Reformation of the 
Church. He had returned from Bruges witli a firm 
persuasion, that the Pontiff, the proud, world. y, priest 
of R^ptc, was the most ^cursed of clippers and 
j^urs^kervers and he, probably, continued, more 
loudly thcin ever, his denunciations against the whole 
mechanism and fabric of his power. The English 
hierarchy felt themselves, at last, called upon U) 
silence anff to chastise the pertinacious heretic. And, 
according!^ in the Convocation held on the third of 
February, 1377, a citation was issued wiciifsummoneci 
for his appearance at St. Paul’s, on the {Jc^XnvoJaUon 
nineteenth day of the same month, on i'aui’s- 
a charge of maintaining and publishing a vaiiety of 


1 Fox, p. 483. Ed. 1684. 
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erroneous doctrines. was now placed in cir- 

peril ; and it was extremely 
fqirtui^ate^ i^tlif^hlm and for his cause, that he en- 
.B^lspcgtectedby Pyed, at that time, the countenance 
John^pBaunt.^ and patronage of the Duke of Lancas- 
ter. It would be vain, at this (Jay, to search for tlie 
origin of , his connection with that ambitious Prince. 
The existence of such connection, however, is very 
far from wonderful. Nothing can be more certain 
than the fact, that the Duke was decidedly adverse 
to the overbearing pretensions ' of the Papacy. It 
might, therefore, be reasonably expected, that his no- 
tice would be attracted by the abilities of a renowned 
Divine, almost incessantly employed p opposition to 
tlie same power. That Wiclif was not unknown at 
court so early as 1366, is obvious, from tliB circum- 
stance that, in his Vindication of the Resistance to* the 
Papal Census, he writes himsell* Chaplain to the King’. 
The Vindication itself w(mld, very naturally, recom- 
mend him further to the good opinion of the Duke ®. 
And it li, moreover, tolerably certain, that his n^tions^ 


' PeculiAris Regis Clericus. 

* It is staled by Mr. Lewis, that Wiclif “ addressed some of 
liis works which he published," to the Duke of Lancaster, in 
1368. Mr. Vaughan, liowever, has slipwn that this must be a 
mistake ; arising, probably, from a notice to that ffiect prefixed 
to a volume of Wiclif's MSS. in T. C. Dublin. On examina- 
tion of the pieces in that volume, it was found that only one of 
them could be safely assigned to the year 1368, and that the 
rest contain allusions which clearly point to a subsequent period. 
Vaughan, vol. i. p. 304, 305. The contents of the MS. volume 
in question, are the tracts from No. 1. to No. 19. in the second 
section of Mr. Vaughan’s Catalogue of Wiclif’s writings. V.augh. 
vol. ii. p. 385. 
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respecting the incongruity between secular -office, ajid' 
the clerical character, were in notorious accordance 
with those of John of Gaunt. And) lastly, his resi- 
dence at Bruges might have brought /him int^ still 
more immediate intercourse with the duke, who was 
there at the same time, as ambassador on the part of 
England, to conduct certain negociations, then pend- 
ing with France, under the mediation of the Pope. 
All these circumstances, taken together, may be suffi- 
cient to account for the appearance of this illustrious 
personage, as the friend and protector of Wiclil', in the 
hour of his danger. It is, however, by no means im- 
possible, that he may have been influenced, not solely 
by his hatred ofcecclesiastical power, but partly by his 
personal aversion to Courtney, Bishop of London, who 
was a Churchman of notorious arrogance, and had 
shewn himself a determined adversary of the duke in 
the parliamentary proceedings of the last year. 

On tlie day appointed for his appear- ^v'icurs appear- 
^ce, Wiclif was attended to St. Paul’s ance at st. Pauls, 
by the Duke of Lancaster, and by Lord Henry Percy, 
the Earl Marshal* The scene which ensued was ex- 
ceedingly tumultuous. An immense 

° .111 tumultuous 

concourse was collected in the church scene which fol- 
lowed. 

to w'itness the proceedings ; and it was 
not without the greatest difficulty, that a passage 
could be made through the crowd, for Wiclif and his 
distinguished companions to approach the spot where 
the prelates were assembled. The Bishop of London 
on observing the impatience with which the Earl 
Marshal was forcing his way, and not, perhaps, highly 
gratified by seeing the delinquent so powerfully at- 
tended, told the earl, peremptorily, that if he had 
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known wheat mats/ries he would have kept in tlie 
clturch, he woujd have stopped him out from coming 
there.” 'Phis unceremonious address was instantly 
rcsei^ed 1^ “ the fiery Duke,” wdio (possibly con- 
8t;ious that nothing had been done than was 

i] 0 (*essary to make iheir way through thfe' press) re- 
plied to the bishop, that “ hg would keep such mais- 
try there, though he said nay.” The parties, at last, 
struggled through, to our Iwly’s chfipel, behiM the 
high altar, w'here the archbiis^op (Sudbury,) the 
Bishop of Tjondou, and other prelates, were assembled, 
together wu'th several noblemen, who had resorted 
thither to witness th^ proceedings. -^i^^WIien AViclif 
came into the pr(‘sence 6f his judges, and stood before 
them to make ans^ver as to the charges which might 
be produced against him, the Karl Marshal desired 
him to be seated ; an indulgence which the fatigues 
of the day would render reasonable, and even neces- 
sary, “ as lie had many, things to answer for, and 
Uiereforc w'ould Rave need of a soft seat.” “ This 
interference,” says old Fox, “ eftsoons cast the 
Bishop of London into a furnish chafe.” He de- 
clared that Wiclif “ should not sit there. It was 
not according to law or reason, tliat he, which w^as 
cited to appear before his ordinary, should sit dowoi 
during the time of his answer, but should, stand.” 
Upon these words much angry and indecent alterca- 
tion ensued ; in the c<jurse of which the duke began 
to assail the bishop with violent menaces, and told 
him that “ ho would bring down the pride not only 
of him, but of all the prelacy of England and added, 

“ thou bcarest thyself so brag upon thy parents ^ 
wliich shall not be able to help thee ; they shall have 
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enough to do to help themselves.” The parents of 
the bishop were the Earl and Countesf^ of Devonshire : 
and yet it would seem, he was able to keep the noble 
blood in his veins from hotly rebelling^ thi^ im- 
perious threat ; for his reply i^s singularly moderate 
and wdsc he declared that, in truth^ “ his confi- 
dence was not in his parents, nor in any man else, 
but only in God — in whom he trusted.” The soft 
ansivtr failed, in this case, to tarn away wrath. The 
passion of the duke overcame both his prudence and 
his sense of propriety, (a circumstance not \ery un- 
usual even in those days of chivalrous courtesy !) and 
he vented hfii‘ indignation by^ saying, in a low voice, 
to his next neighbour, that he would rather pluck 
the bishop by the hair of his head out of the church, 
than he would take this at his hand.” The words 
were not4o gently uttered, but they reached the ears 
of some of the Londoners near him. Tlio duke was 
at that time far from popular with the cit’>;ens. He 
was not free from suspicion of soraS design upon their 
liberties. They had, moreover, been thrown into a state 
of some excitement by the display of aiigiy' feelings 
which tlu'y had witnessed. Hence, the vindictive 
language of the duke set them instantly in a flame ; 
and they cried out vehemently, that they would lose 
their lives ratlier than see their bishop so contemp- 
tuously and brutally treated. On this, the uproar 
became general ; the assembly was broken up in 
furious disorder ; • and the process against Wiclif was, 
for a time, suspended *. The tumult of tlie day, how- 

' Mb. Milner, in his Church History, vol. iv. p. 115, says, 
** It would have given real pleasure to the lover of Christian re- 
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ever, did not end here : all London was speedily in 
concision. A band of rioters proceeded, the next 
day, to the Savoy, the Duke of Lancaster’s palace, 
one of the,niost princely stmctures in the kingdom, 
reversed his arms as those oi a traitor, and massacred 
a clergyman, whom they mistook for the Earl Mar- 
shal. The mob was at las^jiispersed by the exer- 
tions of the Bishop of London ; the Mayor and Alder- 
men were removed from their cilices; and' their 
places are said to have been filled by the duke with 
dependents of his own 

formation, if lie could have, discovered any proof that Wiclif 
protested against the disorderly and insolent behaviour of his 
patrons and, “ that the deportment of the archbishop and 
bishop seems to have been more unexceptionable than that of 
Wiclif and his dNcnds.” Now does not this language seem to 
intimate that the writer must have been on the watch for an op- 
portunity of disparaging the Reformer ? As for the conduct of 
Wiclif 's patrons, we have no objection to deliver it over to the 
displeasure of Dr. Milner. Little more, perhaps, can be said 
for it, (if correctly reported) than, that it was very nearly what 
might be reasonably anticipated from the haughty and semi- 
barbarous aristocrats of that age. The declaration of Bishop 
Courtney, that he would gladly have excluded the Earl Marshal 
from the Church, might be expected, in those times, to chafe the 
temper oi a Percy, and highly to exasperate a Prince of the 
blood. But as for Wiclif himself, charity would, surely, pre- 
sume that, if he did not interfere, it was because the t^ult and 
violence of the scene were such as to make all interiercnce hope- 
less and nugatory. Nay, any attempt to interfere, on his part, 
might only have aggravated the irritation of his high-born 
friends. Nothing can well be more unfair than to raise up un- 
favourable surmises on the strength of a negative circumstance 
like this. 

* Mr. Lewis represents the appearance of Wiclif at St. Paul’s 
as occurring in 1378. Mr, Vaughan, however, has shewn, very 
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On the 21st of June, 1377, Edward June, 1377 . 
III. breathed his last, and the first J'eath of lidward 
Parliament of his grandson, Richard II . i^ichardii. 
assembled in October ;^llowing. It aj^ears from 
the rolls, that they continual, pertinaciously, to cla- 
mour against the shameless spoliation further com- 
practised liy the agent*;' of the Pope. 

They complained that English bene- 
fices to the annual amdtmt of 6,000/. were held by 
Frenchmen, and they prayed that the collecting of 
first-fruits and the procuring of Papal provisions 
within this kingdom might be punished by out- 
lawry ; that ^ all aliens, as ^well religious as others, 
should be compelled to avoid the realm ; and that, 
during the war^ all their lands and goods should be 
appropriated in aid of its expenses \ The war here 
mentioned was among the blessings entailed upon 
his people by Edw’ard’s passion for military renown. 
The drain (jf national treasure which it )ccasioncd, 


clearly, that it must have been in 1377* There is no doubt that 
Lord H. Percy was Earl Mar.shal in 1377, and that he resigned 
that office the following year, and succeeded to the earldom of 
Northumberland. Besides, the days of the week and month, 
mentioned in the accounts of this transaction, agree to 1377, and 
not to 1^8. Mr. Lewis, probably, was misled by the fact, that 
the biill.s issued by the Pope against Wiclif, were dated June, 
1377 ; since ^e describes the meeting at St. Paul’s as held in 
obedience to those mandates. See Lewds, p. 54 — 58. Vaughan, 
vol. i. p. 354 — 357 . Fox, p. 387, 388. Ed. 1684. In addition 
to the above considerations, it may be remarked that, on this oc- 
casion, it appears that Wiclif was cited to appear before his 
Ordinary^ not before the Papal delegates ; consequently, not in 
obedience to the Papal bulls. 

* Cotton’s Abridgment, p. 160. 162. Lewis, p. 55. 
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was ruinous beyond all precedent ; ' and, subsequently, 
exposed the Crown to persevering and indignant re- 
monstrance from the Commons. Even at this time, 

QuosHon. »he- so severely felt as to 

ther the treahuie raise the question, in Parliament, wdie- 

of tlie hiliffdom ^ ’ 

iiiiffht not 1)0 de- thtT the kingdom of England, on an 

tained, although , . _ 

required by the imminent iicce^ity of its own defence, 
might lawfully detain the treasure of 
the kingdom, that it be not carried out of the land ; 
although the Lord Pope required it, on pain of cen- 
sures, and by virtue of the obedience due to him 
On what precise occasiori*%his momentous point was 
mooted, is not certainly known. It has been sur- 
mised that tlu* Pope, encouraged by the prospect of 
weakness and dissension, incident to the accession of 
a minor, had ri3vi\ed the exaction of Petcr-pence, the 
pa)mieiit of which liad been peremptorily forbidden 
by Edward III. I'hc terms in which the question 
was proposed Avere, however, quite large enough vir- 
tually to determine, if answered in the affirmative, 
that the whole load of Papal exactions might be 
rightfully shaken off, in utter defiaiic(j of Pontifical 
The question of f^lmi nation. The matter was referred 
po^e ^'rofe^cd *Io intrepid casuistry of WicHf. In 

Wiciif. liis answer, he tosses to the* winds all 

His answer. merely human authorities, and -Appeals 
at once to the divine law. In the first place, he, in 
substance, affirms that by the ordinance of God, the 
principle of self-preservation, which belongs to indi- 
vidual creatures, is likewise clearly extended to com- 
munities : and that, consequently, our kingdom may 

1 Lewis, p. 54, 65. Cott, Abridg. p. 154. 
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lawfully reserve its treasure for its own defence, 
whenever its exigences may be such as to render 
that measure necessary. The same conclusion, lie, 
secondly^ asserts may ^ drawn from the law of the 
Gospel. The Pope, he says, “ cannot challenge the 
treasure of this kingdom but under the title of alms ; 
and consequently, und^thc title of works'of mercy, 
according to the rules of charity and by these very 
rules, “ it were no work of charity but mere mad- 
ness,” to waste our resources upon foreigners, already 
wallowing ill opulence, wliilo the realm itself is sink- 
ing under domestic taxation, and in danger of falling 
into ruin. These " considerations alone might be 
amply sufficient to set the question at rest : but 
Wiclif seizes the opportunity thus afforded him of 
protesting, as it were before the king and his l^arlia- 
ment, against the worldliness and avarice of him who 
called himself the vicar of Christ, and yet was not 
ashamed to load himself wdth the spoil of the mighty, 
and to suck the very marrow of kings. It may, therefore, 
be important to furnish tlie reader w ith the very w ords 
of his undaunted testimony. I'he aflirmative of this 
question, he says, “ a])peareth also by this, that 
Christ, the head of the Church wdiom all Christians 
ought to follow, lived by the alms of devout women. 
Luke ifii. 8. He hungered and thirsted, he was a 
stranger, and many other miseries lie sustained, not 
only in his members, but also in his own body, as the 
Apostle witnesseth. 2 Cor. viii. lie was made poor 
for your sakes, that through his poverty ymi might be 
rich : whereby, in the first endowing of the Church, 
whatsoever he were of the clergy that had any tem- 
poral possessions, he had- the same as a 2 )erpetual 
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alms, as writings and chronicles do witness. 

Whereupon St. Bernard, declaring in his second 
book to lilugenius, that he could not challenge any 
secular dominion by right of ^succession, as being the 
vicar of St. Peter, writeth thus : — ‘If St. "'John 
should speak to tlic Pope himself, (as Bernard doth to 
Eugenins,) were it to be thc^ht that he would take 
it patiently ? But let it be so that you challenge it 
unto you by some other ways or means : but, truly, 
by any right or title apostolical you cannot so do. 
For how could he give you that, which he had not 
himself? That which he hhd, he gave you; that is 
to say, care over the Church : l^iit, did he give you 
any lordship or mle? Hark what he saith, — Not 
hearing rule, as lords over the clergy, hut behaving 
yourselves as e, taw pies to the flock. And because 
thou shalt not think it to be spoken only in humility, 
mark the very word of the Lord himself in the Gos- 
pel, the kings of the j>cople do rule over them ; hut 
you shall not do so. Here lordship and dominion is 
plainly forbidden to the apostles, and darest thou, 
then, usurp the same ? If thou wilt bo a lord, thou 
shalt lose thine apostleship ; or, if thou wilt be an 
apostle, thou shalt lose thy lordship ; for, truly, thou 
shalt depart from one of them. If thou wilt have 
both, thou shalt' lose both ; or else, think thyself to 
be of that number, of wdiom God doth so greatly 
complain, saying, I'hey have reigned, but not through 
me ; they are become princes, hut I have not known 
it. Now if it do suffice thee to rule with [without ?] 
the Lord, thou hast thy glory ; but not with God. 
But; if we will keep that which is forbidden to us, 
let us hear what is said, — He that is greatest among 
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yoM, saith Christ, shall be made as the^^cast, and he 
which is highest shall he made as the minister ; and 
for example, he set a child in the midst of them. 
So tliis, then, is the form and institution of the 
apostle’s trade : lordship and rule is forbidden, minis- 
tration and service commanded.* By these words 
of this blessed man, ^om the whole Church dotli 
reverence and worsliip, it doth appear that the Pope 
hath not power to occupy the Church goods, as lord 
tliereof, but as minister, and servant, and proctor for 
the poor. And w^ould to God that the same proud 
and greedy desire of rute and lordship, wliieh this 
seat doth challenge unto it, were not a preamble to 
prepare a way unto Anii’^Christ^ For it is evident 
by the Gospel, that Christ through his poverty, and 
suffering, and humility, got unto him the children of 
his kingdom. And moreover, so far as I remember, 
the same blessed man, Bernard, in his third book, 
writeth also unto Eugenius. — ‘ I fear no other greater 
poison to happen unto thee, than greedy desire of 
rule and dominion ” 

And thus, for the second time, did Wiclif stand up, 
as the public advocate of his sovereign ^nd his coun- 
try. The reader will doubtless have remarked th c pecu- 
liar language in which he here speaks of the temporal 
possessions of the clergy. He rejafesents them as a 
perpetual alms; that is, not as contribution to be 


* This answer is printed in Fox, p. 610. Ed. 1084 ; hnt so 
printed, (as Mr. Vaughan observes,) that it i.s not easy to see 
where Wiclif ends, and where the inurtyrologist begins again. 
Mr. Vaughan consulted the MS. Job. Seldeni, B. 10. and thus 
ascertained that what is given above belongs to Wiclif. Vaugh, 
vol. i. p. 303 — 305. 
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solicited by the clergy, day by day, or year by year, 
from the members of their flock ; but, rather as an 
endowniimt originating purely in voluntary bene- 
volence, and ])ioty, to be equitably and faithfully 
continued to them upon the same kindly principle. 
Wictlier this opinion be correct or not, it is evident 
from tlic above extract, thatc 4 t was the opinion enter- 
tained by the Reformer ; ^and that, although he 
speaks of clerical emoluments as eleemosynary, he 
must be understood to include their 2)vr2)ctu}hj in 
his notion * of them. According to his views, the 
priesthood may be considered as holding their pro- 
perty under a tenure, liable to forfeiture by such 
gross abandoment of their duties, as must defeat 
the purposes for which the Christian ministry was 
iiwtitutod. This notice of his peculiar views is of 
considerable importance towards a just estimate of 
his theory, which has sometimes been represented 
as virturdly reducing the secular cl(*rgy to a condi- 
tion precisely similar to that of the Mendicant Orders. 
Against those Orders, and the very principle of their 
institution, his whole life was, almost, one incessant 
warfare ; noting, therefore, can be more absurd or 
self-destructive than the sumiis(», that he was anxious 
lor the introduction of a similar principle into the 
ancient and esdISlished system. On this subject, 
however, more will be said hereafter. 



CHAPTER V. 


1377—1379. 

Bulls issued hy the Pope ngtii^t Wiclif — Coldly received at Ox- 
ford — Jl'icl if appears at Lnmheth before the Papal delegates — 
riolenee, of the. Lou doners — Message from the Q^icen Dorwager — 
IVirlif *s written answers to the charges — He ii dismissed with 
itijitnclions to abstain from spreading his doetrintai^ His eondvet 
on this occasion considered — His reply to the inixtini tlieologiis 
— His tuews with regard to Church Property — In what sense 
he considered the possessions of the Church as Alni !» — His dan- 
gerous sickness — He is visited by several of the Mendicants, who 
exhort him to repentance — His answer, 

Tiiii pastoral duties of Lutterworth, and the labours 
of the theological chair probably divided the time of 
Wiclif, in the interval, between the mf'iith of Fe- 
bruary, 1377, when the tempest which threatened 
him was so suddenly dispersed, and the close of the 
same year, when it once more gathered over his head. 
It does Jiot apjjcar that any record has been pre- 
served of the erroneous articles of doctrine for which 
he was summoned to answrer before the convocation 
at St. Paul’s. Agents, however, weie busily at w^ork, 
by whose fidelity and diligence the Apostolic See 
W'a^ soon after, provided wdth materiids of accusa- 
tion ; and, accordingly, in the course of some months 
from the tumultuous proceedings related in the pre- 
ceding chapter, no less than four bulls ^ 377 , 
issued forth, for the suppression and Se”pope'S^aii!2 
punishment of the audacious innovator, wiciif. 
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In these instruments, three of which are addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishop of London, 
tlie servant of the servants of God, “laments that 
England, illustrious for its wealth and grandeur, 
but still more illustrious for the purity of its faith, 
should now be overrun with the tares of a pernicious 
heresy ; and, (to complete the affliction and the 
shame), tliat the evil had been felt at Jlomo, before 
it had ever been resisted in Britain ! His Holiness 
had been credibly informed that Jolm Wiclif, Hector 
of the chvLTch of Lutterworth, and Professor of the 
Sacred Page — (it were well if he were not a master 
of errors I) — had broken forth into a. detestable insa- 
nity, and had dart'd to assert and spread abroad opi- 
nions utterly subversive of the Church, and savouring 
of the perversity and ignorance of Marsilius of Padua, 
and John of Ganduno \ l)oth of accursed memory.* ** 
For this cause it was strictly enjoined that enquiry 
should secretly be made, respecting this matter ; and, 

* Of Marsilius, or Marsilius, of Padua, and John of Ganduno, 
some account may be found in Fox. These two men were the 
most active champions of the Franciscans, when they were suf- 
fering from the severities of Pope John XXII. Wlien the con- 

broke out between him and the Emperor Lewis of Bavarta, 
fled to the Emperor, and were employed by him as advo- 
cates against the Pontiff. The writings of Marsilius laid the 
axe directly to the of the Papal supremacy ; and, what is at 
lea|l equally remarkable, they maintained the true Protestant 
d(^mne of free Justification by Grace. They declared that Jkrits 
are no efficient causes of our salvation, hut only a condition 
sine qud non ; that works are no causes of justification, hut that 
justification goeth not without them. For these, and similar 
opinions, he and John de Ganduno were condemned by the 
Pojpe, ifi 1330. See Fox, p. 443, 444. Ed. 1684. Mosheim, 
vol.^ii. p. 348. 
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if it should turn out to be as represented, then the 
said John Wiclif should forthwith apprehended 
and imprisoned, that his confession should be taken, 
kepi strictly concealed, and transmitted under seal to 
Rome, and the offender himself detained, until fur- 
ther directions should he received. It was also en- 
joined that due vipfilance should be exercised to pre- 
serve the king, and the*^ royal family, together with 
his nobles and counsellors from the defilement of 
these pestilent perversions. And as “ the arm of 
flesh” would be a convenient auxiliary in the execu- 
tion of these spiritual measures, a paternal epistle is, 
further, addressed to his Majesty Edward III. re- 
questing that he would deign to extend his gracious 
support to the proceedings of the prelates, as he va- 
lued his good name on earth, his bliss in heaven, and 
the benediction of the Holy See. A mandate similar 
to the three former, was, also, addressed to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, strictly commanding them, on pain 
of forfeiting all the privileges conferred on them by the 
Holy See, to suppress the doctrines and conclusions 
imputed to Wiclif, to seize the person of Wiclif him- 
seli^ and to deliver it to the custody of the archbishop 
or his colleague. \^ith these documents was in- 
closed a schedule containing nineteen erroneous con- 
clusions, said to be maintained taught by the 
heresiarch. ''*-1 , 

Tlie whole of the above formidable apparatus of 
missives, bears date the 11th of June, 1377 ; so that 
there must have been abundant time for conveying 
to Rome, previous to the concoction of these iiistre- 
ments, full intelligencp of the decisive answer given 
by Wiclif to the question proposed to him by Parha- 
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ment, in the early part of the year, relative to tlie 
lawfulness ofyidiholding parents from the Pope. 
This last overt act of rebellion must have ajnply 
filled III) the measure of liis iniquities, and heated one 
sevefi times hofttr than before^ the furnace of the Pon- 
tifical wTath. In the Primate of England and the 
Bishop of London, the Holy See found mf)st willing 
and faithful ministers, who declared that neither en- 
treaties, nor menaces, nor gifts, nor the imminent 
terrors of death itself, should divert them from their 
duty in this righteous cause \ At Oxford, however, 
the reception of the Papal rescript was lamentably 
different from what might have been expected from 
true sons and chamjnons of thffe Church. It was even 
debated whether the Bull should be honourably re- 
ceived, or disdainfully rejected In the first place, 
it was a manifest invasion of their iirivileges ; and 
secondly, it demanded the sacrifice of a man wdio 
had long been the champion of the ir rights, and the 


“ Episcopi, . . .aniniati plurimuin, pmfitebantur se nullius 
precibus, nullius minis vel immeribus cssc lifctcndos, quin, in 
ista causa recta, justitiain sequcrciitur, ptiaiii si ])ericulum capitis 
ipimiueTet.” Wals. p. JOS. ♦ 

To the utter amazement and dismay of Walsingham ! 
** Diu in peiululo haerebant utrum piipalein bullam deberent cum 
honore recipere, omnino cum dcdecore refiitare. Oxoniense 

K ium ^nerale r qu^m gravi lapsu a sapientim et scientise 
ine decidisti ; quod quondam inextricabilia atque dubia toti 
mutido declarare consuesti ; jam, ignorantiac nubilo obfuscatum, 
dubitare non vereris qua; quemlibet e laici» Chri.vtianis dubitarc 
non licet. Pudet recordationis tanta: imprudentisc : ct, ideo, 
tf^pHacdeo in hujusmodi iflateria immorari, ne rnaterna vidcar 


ub6ra ^^cerpere manibiis, quae dare lac potum scientise conaue- 
vSre Wals. p.'200. Ed. 1674. ad An. 1377. 
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glory of the University. The mandate, however, was 
at last received, thoum with manifest 

. The Papal orJcrB 

coldness and reluctance; and its re- roidiy received at 

T /•nil ^ 

cejition was followed by no symptoms 
of readiness to com]jly with its requisitions. I’e 
quicken their movements, a peremptory letter ^vas 
addn*ssed by Sudbury, Archbisho]) of Canterbury, to 
tile ('hancellor of Oxford, insisting upon a speedy and 
faitliful obedience to the commands of the Pope ; and 
tlie result of all these preliminary proceedings was, 
that, early in the ii(*xt yejir, Wiclif ap- 
Dcared before the svnod of Papal com- wiciif appears at 

' . T 1 ^ before 

missioners, assembled in tlie arch- iim Papal Ucic- 
bishop’s chapel, at Eamheth palace. 

But here again, disappointment was in store for the 
inquisitors. At the time of the meeting, the place 
was besieged by multitudes of tllb Londoners, who 
are represented by the chronicles of the time, as deeply 
infected by file*' heresy of Wiclif. The n ire violent 
and outrageous among them broke in- violence of tiie 
to the chapel ^ where the delegates , 

were couwiied, and slicwcd by their words and 
meanour, that they 'were prepared to resent very eifec- 
tually the iiiflietion of injury on the person of 
reformer. The e(mstemation of the delegates 
extreme ; and it was not at all mitigated by the sud- 
den appearance of Sir Lewis Clifford in the comt, 
with a messiige from the Queen Mother, Message fro^K 
the widow of the Black Prince, posi- Dovager. 

tively forbidding them to proceed to any definitive 
sentence against Wiclif. The effect of this ma^j^ate 
is indignantly described by Walsingham : “ As at the 
1 Wals. p. 206. Ed. 1674. 
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wind of a shaken reed, thck speech became softer 
tlian oil ; to the public loss oft^cir own dignity, 4ind 
the damage of the whole Church. They who had - 
sworn that they would yield no obedience even to the 
princes and nobles of the realm, until they had ebi- 
tised the excesses of the heresiarch, conformably to 
the Papal mandate, were smitten with such terror by 
the face of an obscure retainer of the princess, that 
you would have thought their horns w'ere gone ^ and 
that they had become as a man that heareth not, and 
in whose mouth are no reproofs.*' And thus was the 
prey once more rent from the jaws of the lion. The 
whole scene furnislies a curious indication of the 
turbulent ^spirit of those tiilfes : and the ifruption 
of the mob, on the one hand, and tlie imperious mes- 
sage of the royal dowager on the other, demonstrate 
that the influence^ of WicJil* had made formidable in- 
cursions into almost every region of society, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

' ^ At this meeting, Wiclif delivered to 

Wlclifs 'written . 

answer to the the commissioners a paper, containing 
charges. answcr to the charges of heresy, and 

an explanation of the opinions contained in his conclu- 
,• H« 1. *"• nevertheless, strictly 

With injuucthms admonished by the delegates to abstain 

to abstain from , ® ^ 

apreadinghis doc- from rcjjcating sucli propositions, either 

in the schools, or in his sermons, in 


Such are words of the Chronicler : “ — ut cornibus eos 
diMPejplltores ; fuctos velut homo non audiet^^ el non habens in 
ore 8110 r^argutioncs.” . Wals. Hist. Angl. p. 205, 206. Ed. 


* Ci^du^oi^es suffi, ciidjl responsione ima.'’ Selden, MSS. 


Archi. B. 10; ' It is also printed in Walsinglum, p. 206 — 209. 
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order that the laity not be made to stumble by 

his perversions : an igjtmction, which, as the popish 
chronicler complains, he treated with contempt, and 
persisted in scatter! up; conclusions still more perni- 
cious \ Besides tliis paper, he presented to the 
Parliament, which assembled early in April, 1378, 
another document of a similar import, . though with 
some variations, and in^ several j)arts, much more 
diffuse and explicit than' the former. His reason fpr 
submitting this declaration to Parliament, if wc may 
judge from the somewhat obscure title ® prefixed to 
it, is, that he had reason to believe that his conclu- 
sions had been imperfectly, or incorrectly reported at 
Rome. ' And here it is^ecessary for the biographer 
of^Wiclif to pause, awhile; because it is here that 
his conduct has been not only assailed by Popish ad- 
versaries, but languidly defended, ?f not openly con- 
demned, by certain Protestant friends. Let us, then, 
first listen to the representations of his 

^ Hi 8 conduct QU 

enemies. Among these, we may, natu- this occasion con- 

rally, expect to find the Popish annal- 
ists ; of whom none was more bitter and inveterate 
tlian Walsingham. By this" w^riter it is affirmed, 
tliat “ by these artful explanatory statements 
deluded his judges, and threw some plausible meaning 
into his nefarious propositions ® ; all of w hich, if aim- 

* Wals. p. 20C. 

2 “ Protestatio Reverendi Doctoris, una cum Conclusioni- 
bus, qu® ab eo, in aubscripta forma, sunt posit® ; qu®, consi--^ 
milibus materiis, el^issiniiltbus forniis, sunt et fuOruntHreportat®, 
et ad Curiam Romanam transmiss®; ^sicj in multis, 
imposila.** This paper is printed in Lewis, p. 382, No. 

MSS. Selden. Archi. B. 10. " ’ 

® I presume, but am not quite certain, that thiss must fee the 
# N 
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ply taken, according to the niode in which he pro- 
duced tliem in the schools, and in his public preach- 
ing, unquestionably savour of heretical 'pravilyJ*' 
fliis the answer is very simple and obvious : His 
opinions, even as represented by himself in his expla- 
' natory papers, will unquestionably be found, by all 
good Catliolici^ to savour very sufficiently of heretical 
gravity. And, if they savour of it somewhat less 
rankly than the conclusions imputed to him by the 
sec, it is because he could not, in justice, be ex- 
acted to stand or fall by a statement of his own 
opinions, coming from the mouth of an adversary, or 
an accuser. But this part of his cipe will be more 
fully considered below. ' 

Still more dishonourable to the memory of Wiolif, 
is the reprosentaticjii of a modem enemy to Pro- 
testant refomiatiBn. “ To prepare for the day of 
trial,” says Dr. Lingard, “ he Jintt published a de- 
fence of part of his doctrine, in language the most 
bold and inflammatory. Soon afterwards he com- 
posed a second apology, in which, though he assumed 
a moderate tone, he avowed his willingness to shed 
his blood in defence of his assertions. There is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that the new apostle was in 
no haste to grasp the crown of martyrdom. At his 
trial,* he exhibited to the prelates tlie same paper, 
but with numerous coitections and improvements.” 

meaning of his words. The reader shall judge. After reciting 
bis explanatory paper, (the second he'does not give,) the 
Chunkier adds, ** Hoc eod^m modo, idem versipellis ille 
ijpKS, poncTido intellecttm, in suis nefandU pTopoaitionihuSy favore 
et diligentid ]!/6ndinensium,^Selusit suos ejtaniiiiatores, Episcopos 
deri^t, et evasiV/ Wals. p. 209. 

7 
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And in a note, the saitiie historian says, “ these three 
papers may be found ill' Walsingham,” (whereas, in 
faclij^ only one of them is to be found there ; namely, 
the paper which he presented on his triid), and theii 
adds, with matchless composure, “ there is no date to 
any of them ; but their contents seem to point *out the 
order in which they succeeded each oth^ 

It is imposvsible to mistake the object of this state- 
ment. Its purpose, evidently, is to represent Wiclif 
as maintaining the port of heroism, when danger 
at a conienient distance, and as lowering liis tohS 
precisely according to the urgency of its approach ! 
Now, in the firs^lace, on a moment’s consideration, 
it must surely d&ur to every reader, tliat to publish 
an h^ammatory statement of heretical opinions, must, 
in those times, have been rather a hazardous mode of 
preparmg for trials before a tribunjft of spiritual in- 
quisitors, acting under the immediate commission of 
the Pope. But, in the second place, I know not to 
what inflammatory paper the historian alludes, unless 
it be to an answer published by Wiclif, to a violent 
assault upon his positions, by an anonymous writer, 
whom he calls a “motley thcologue and if this be 
so, it is next to an absolute certainty, that tliis attack, 
or at least the answer to it, appeared subsequently to 
tliose two papers, which Dr. Lingard has been pleased 
to describe as the second and Jthe third, and, therefore, 
could not be put forth by way of prepara|4on for his 
trial. From the very language of the tract itself, it is 

^ Lingard's England,,vol. iv. p. 256, 267. 

* Mixtus theologus. ^ 

N 2 
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evident that the delegates must then have wait- 
ing the final decision froln Rome. For, in speaking 
of the unlimitt‘d power of binding and loosing^ clajped 
ty the Pope, he there says, “ Whether the judges or 
delegates, by the Papers permission, proceed to con- 
demn rify conclusions, or |he Lord Pope himself, the 
faithful are imaniinously to make opposition to that 
blasphemous opinion Combine these words with 
the language of the Papal bull, whitih enjoins that 
examination aofWiclif, together with the whole 
proceedings of the delegates should be transmitted 
under seal to Romt*, to await the further direction of 
his Holiness \ and no reasonable ebubt can remain, 
that the case had then been disposea^tif in England, so 
far as the conimissiojicrs had authority to dispose of it ; 
and that they were aciually expecting further instruc- 
tions from the Po]je, either in tlie shape of a final sen- 
tence from himself, or of a general permission to them, 
to deal with the matter as they .should think fit. 

Again, if Dr. Lingard’s ^rrangen|Bnt of these docu-^, 
ments is to be accepted, it will follow, that the bolder 
and more explicit of the ^o remaining papers was 
composed before his trial, and afterwards softened 
dovrij^into the comparatively moderate apology which 
he actually exhibited to the prelates. All the evi- 
dence that yet remains to us, is directly opposed to 
any such inversion of f^jeir order. In the first place, 
— the title prefixed to the more difffise of these Ex- 

* Lewis, pfe 79. 

Donee a nobis super hoc aliud receperifi/ in inandatis. See 
s passage of the bull in Lewis, p. 31 1. 
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planations, intimates ^hat it was addressed to the 
Parliament ^ ; and, if so, It must have appeared 
sul^equently to the proceedings at Lambeth ; for the 
Parliament did not meet till after those proceedings 
had been concluded. But, further, — the paper itself 
contains a manifest reference to certain explanations 
and reasonings, produced by him in soihe previous 
document ; and such reasonings are actually found in 
the Paper presented to the Delegates. For instance 
— ^in Article 6 of the Paper, whidi stands second 
Lewis, Wiclif speaks o^the power of temporal autho- 
rilies to take away the goods of vl delinquent Church. 
This autliority he had asserted to be derivable from 
the supremo poWer of God, which might,* for that, as 
well as for any other purpose, be comn)unicated to 
earthly potentates. But he adds — lest this conclu- 
sion should, by reason of its remoteness, appear to bb 
impertinent, I have .shewn that temponil Lords have 
power to take away the alms conferred by them on 
the Church, wdi^ever the Church abuses them and 
to skew this, is actually the object of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth Articles^^ot the former Paper The 
contents of these Papers do, therefore, “ seem to 
point out, very jdainly, the order in which thejf- w ere 
delivered and that order is, beyond all reasonable 
question, directly at variance with the convenient 
surmise of Dr. Lingard ®. 

' Its title in the Seldcn JtfS. is, ** ad Parliaa^Uim Regis.'* 
See Vaugh. vol. ii. p, 384. 

* See Lewis, p, 70 , compared with p. 6i>, 66. 

* The representation of this question given ‘ above, agrees, 
essentially, with that of Mr. Vaughan, which, on tlie best (^si- 
deration I could bestow upon it, appears to «^e to be just. 
Vaughan, vol. i. p. 406, note 18. 
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The slanderous insinuation, — ^t^at Wicliff on tliis 
memorable occasion, bcgtin by bullying, and ended by 
tameness and submission, — ^in the mouth of a Catho- 
lic adversary, will, jierhaps,^xcite but little astonish- 
ment, though it may give^nse to certa^ other emo- 
tions. But, what must be our sorrow, should we find 
similar uhliifcrthy suspicions of Wic|jif's integrity 
adopted and maintail&cd by a Protestant historian? 
And yet it ij even so. “ He delifered to the Coitrt,” 
sa^s MiMer, in his Churej^ History, “ a protest and 
qualification of his positions, which h^d been deemed 
erroneous and heretical ’ diie of his conclu- 

sions was tlllis: ‘ All the race of mankind, here on 
earth, have no power simply to ordain, that St. Peter 
andsj^his successor should politically rule over the 
world for ever.’ ^^is ei^danation before the Assem- ^ 
hly was to this effect : ‘ ’[’his ccmfrlusion is self-evi- 
dent, inasmuch as it is not in man’s^^ower to stop the 
coming of Christ to judge the qui^ and the dead:’ 
an explanation,” Mr. Milner obsei^|j|s, “ which ren- 
ders the 'conclusion equ^oc|il, if not altogether 
nugatpy.” 0 

No'^ one would naturally conclude, fiOm tWs 
that the do^ment in question contained 
ncjt another syllable, which, could affect the perpetual 
and uncontrollable supremacy of the Pope. if 

we turn to the eighteenth article * •f this very Paper, 
we shall find a pdition insufFeral% offensive to 
Catholic ears, and virtually Wbversive of the Papal 
claim to absolute and irresponsible dominion. It is 
'Ih^e distinctly asserted, that^eveu the Pope himself 

1 VogigK. p. 117. &c. 


“ * Lew'is, p. 66. 
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may, oii^some accounts, be corrected by his subjects; 
and, for the benefit of the Church, may be impleaded 
by both clergy and laity. This position is' grounded 
by him on the considc^tion, tl^t the Pope is our 
peccable brother, and liirol§. to sin as well as we : and 
he plainly affirm^ that, ^when \he who^p college of 
cardinals is i|a3aiss in correcting him for necessary 
welfare of the CJnirch, the rest of the body, which 
may chance to be <^iefly made up of may, me- 
dicinally, refprovc him an|l implead him, Hid reduce 
him to better life : a doctrine, which it would be dif- 
ficult in theor^ %nd quite impossible in practice, to 
reconcile vrith the indefeasible autocracy .^pf the Vicar 
of Christ, f Yet this is the doctrine exhibited by Wic- 
lif to the Papal delegates at Lambeth, even accofding 
to the representation of Wateinghai^; and it is w^ound 
uf) by these memorable words : “ Far be it from the 
Church, that tl^tmth should be condemned because 
it sounds ill in Ihe ears of the sinful and t^ie igno- 
rant ; for then whole Adth of Scripture must be 
liable to condemnation 

Again: his eleventh ^j^ticlc maintains, tltflf there 
“ is no power granted by Christ to his discipes, to 
excommunicate a subject denial of tea^j^ali- 

ties to the clergy*.” — “ says Mr. Milner, “ is 

a of Wiclif«*s doctrine, which, undoubtedly, was 
levelled at the fight of the clergy to possess any 
kind of propefty ; and waa int|^ded to be applied to 
the puQ)os^ of setting '^at right aside. He takes 
care, however, in his explanation, to avoid the direct 

* 

1 Walsinfrh. p. 208, 209. Lewis, p. 

s Walsingh. p. 208. Lewis, p. 64. . 
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assertion of his real sentiment, by saying oi#^ — this 
is declared, in that doctrinal principle, taught in 
;S((^^f^e,^xiccordi^ to which we oelieve that God is 
jto be loved above afi things^and our neighlfcur and 
Qjaemy tb loved imove ^^jpE8empo^al gc^ds : for the 
law of Gpe^^rfUqt hdvontillry to iLself.” ^ 

Tha^thti^arti(^laf conclusion ^as ]||i[ettcd at the 
poss^sioiL*? of the is a poipt very fcr remoyed 

from the c^tainty ^hich is here ellftimed for if by Mr, 
Mi!^'er. 3pftpm the tenor ^ variou^ other positions 
in the Paper, ^ it seems, ratiiei, to Imve been directed 
^against the abuse of the power of elrcommunication. 

■ The ninth «(|^ich' denounces the application of thait 
power to the purposes of personal mvenge or passion : 
an3,||by parity (SP- reasoning, Tt may here be con- 
demned as a melfts of eii^-ortingn^e payment of cleri- 
cal deniands, » whether those de^|j^%ds ivere just^r 
questionable. His views^ it must ^ confessed,* are 
, buf^dhscuiiely and in)pc'idectiy deve* ed in Arti- 
cle ; blit from this, in combination several other 
Articles, dl will appedf m^^s'estimatioft, the 
^ L u) he K^orted.to, ex- 

I 4 K^i^mmedi^e and charitable view* to the be- 
ned^jj^uman souls ; <^f||,4iat, consequently, it could 
notfjwthout jpipiety, ^^idployfll' merely as an 
au^iiiaiyi to the iiitcre^ df the priestiboodv; . and ^^at 
iK use,^for such purposes, ivas nev4| warrantableiiun- 
Icss case were orj||w^ch might, Alectly and hn- 
hiedittely,' involve tne hqi^ ,of rebgidn' ^d the 
cause •of God Ahd' suefi' a '’ case might, be fairly 

1 Ile^ allowed that t^iporalides i^ht be exacted by ecclesi- 
astical ad viiidicatioueiii Dei.^ Wals. p. 208. 

Lewis, 


question ouglit ] 
cept I 


powei 
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said to ^cur if tlifisubstraction of clerical dues should 
be such, as to seno;^sly threaten cin^^itter cessation or, 
suspension of religious ordinanceag^ 

The ^epry of Wiclifj^especti:^ the temporal pos- 
sessions of»‘^ clergy, 1Pi|itimated^ in -his ei^tcenth ' 
Article Wliei^the P^e, or^empof^al^ords, shall 
liave endArojl. the, Church with t^mpq^ticJi, it^is 
lawful for tftem to take tliem by way of medi- 

cine, to prevent notrvithstanUmg ej^c^rnunica > 
tion, because ilhy are ypt ^nin. hut unKtr a dbn- 
diflon.'* This position is precisely conformable to the 
doctrine he had maintained in his answer ttf the ques- » 
tion of the Parliament, wherein he afHrfl|^ the eccle- 
siastical endowments to be iii the native of a perpetual 
alms; liable to forfeiture, on a gross%ilure of thenon- 
s dition upon which ttijgy were dWginallygranted. What- 
ever may be the nie^s or the demerits, of this doctrine, 
it is here, at leajj^with entire cvnsist^cy^ asserted by 
the Reformer. OTt, theh, siys Mr. Miln^. Ihe^- 
lowing is his ciin^ination of it before the delegates. 

“ The truth of tni^jt^vid^t, because nothing ought 
to hinder a from pqmSrming the prhcipa^yrV^ 
of charity. Yet God forbid that, by these occa- 

sion should he „given to thc^ords temjioral J^^ke 
away the goods'#* the And the liMoiian 

addfe— ‘‘ I need ,^imike no remhjrk on this coMusion, 
and ite' explanation!’* Now, it is submitted, pn tlife 
contrary, thatfike following r^arks may be i^ade, 
and ougk/t to^5emade upilt#t:-T^rst, that his nolKoiis 
on the subject arc not to Se collected •'^^delu frofii the 
brief and meagre langdjfege of this partiedmr Atticlef^^ 
but from the tenor of the whol^i!!doc»ent^which 
shews, that he coiisiclfettd ' the subje^pflk^fflRastical 
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property with constant reference to its efle(^ on tlie 
spiritual interests of men ; that he, accordingly, held 
tbat the pur;ioscs ^ charity might, in some cases of 
egregious abuse, pe more ^anscendently and effec- 
tually ^accomplished by wiSidrawing, or^suspending 
those spiritual aims, than ’])y continuing to supply 
them ; and that, CJonsequently, tlie terror of excommu- 
nication itself ought not to deter the temporal autho- 
rities from venturing on this act of ^hat he considered 
as charitwhlejustiee. The* sixth Article of the same 
Paper, however, shews that he never, contemplated, 
as legitiihate, a spoliation of thc^ frhurch, by the 
“ hare authority " and capricious wdll, of individuals; 
but a deprivation, by the au^orky of the Church : 
and by the Chu^h, be it always remembered, Wiclif 
understood, not^mt'rely the clerical body, but the. 
whole Christian community. So, that the sunnof his 
doctrine, as here asserted, amount|j|to this — that the 
authority of the tempoW magistrate is fully compe- 
tent to the office of providing, th^t&ecclesiastical en- 
dowments should be^ ap^ied^ W the purposes for 
which„they were •origiucallj^granted, pn pain of for- 
feiture and confiscation ; a doctrine which was after- 
war^ formidably exemplified in the sixteenth century, 
but which it must have demanded no ordinary courage 
for any* individual toJ^reathe in the. days of Wiclif; 
Especially in the presence of such a Court as was then 
assembled at Lambialfc. ^ 

Aiother complaint of Mi? Milner is, that in some 
of his writings, Wiclif called the Pope antichrist, 
robbed, and ins(^nt priest^f Rome ; but that no 
* ^ach jtogU ME c is m be found in this protestation. It 
is, inorod, ^idq|^iable, that no Such epithets or attri- 
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butes aSb bestowed upon the Pontiff in this paper ; 
and it would have been truly surprising if it had 
been otherwise. The conclusiona^which he was ac*- 
cused of maintaining, ^ntain not a syllable to that 
effect; and I know not the spirit of maftyrdom 
itself can require ^f a man wantonly to e^^perate his 
judges, by avowing practices or opinioni^which he is 
not ciiUed upon to vindicate or explain. But, furtlicr, it 
is extremely im])Qrtant to remark, that, in ^1 proba- 
bility, those writings of JViclif’s, which contain the 
most unsparing denunciation of Papal corruption and 
arrogance, were published subsequently to his appear- 
ance at Lambeth. I say, m all probability ; because 
his works arc* so immgrous, and so dispersed, that it 
might look like rashness to ventur^on a more con- 
fident assertion. Thus much, however, is next to 
certain, — that several of his treatises, which have 
hitherto been ascribed to an earlier period, could, by 
no 2 >^>ssibility, have been efimposed till af.er that 
transaction ^ that precisely in those treatises it 
is, that we find the 'most violent language df reproba- 
tion levelled qt the Papqpy. In that case, t^ie fair 
and reasonable inference is, not that the terrors of 
persecution kept his opinions in concealment|i but 

' This, I think, is shewn irresistibly by Mr. Vaughan, with 
respect to the Trialogiis, — the Sentence of Curse expounded,-^ 
the treatises on ^rlates, and on Clerks possessioners^ — How 
Anti-Christ and * Clerks feren txue^iests fro preaching the 
Gospel, — How Satan and hil Friests casten by three ^rsed 
heresies, &c. These are supposed, by Mr, Lewis, to have ap- 
peared previously to the ^mbeth Synod. But ^r. Vaughan 
has proved this to he impossible, by sharing that every one of 
them contains sgime allusion to events which subse- 

quently. See note 9, to second edition of Ya%haQ, vol. i. p. 381, 
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rather, that his detestation of the Romish system fijew 
stronger as he advanced- in life ; and that liis indig- 
nation was probably aggravated, in his latter years, 
by the scandal which the Pajjal schism inflicted upon 
Christendom. 

After all, however, it would ill become any candid 
biogiapher'of Wiclif, to claim unqualified cominenda- 
tioii for the document which, on this occasion, he 
exhibited to his judges. Jt would be vain to deny 
that there is, in 'some parts of it, an air of obli(|uity, 
of confusion, of scholastic ijitricacy, which very 
greatly weakens its dignity and elFcct. Whether this 
is to be partially ascribed to the peril oF his situation ; 
or whether it may more justly be considered as one 
unhappy symptom of the influence of the scholastic 
discipline upon his iinrlcrstanding, none can pro- 
nounce, but He who searchelh the heart of man. In 
the formation of inir ow.i judgment, however, it 
should always bt; rei ollccted, that we have lids paper 
just as it has been transmitted to us by his bitterest 
enemy, the historian Walsiugham ; that, nevertheless, 
with all its imperfections and obscurities, it contains 
ail unflinching assertion of certain truths, which must 
have been as gall and w^omiwood to the adherents of 
the Romish hierarchy. Dr. Jnngard, indeed, would 
have us be^^ve that this explanation was received 
as orthodox, by the jirelates. If the paper was so 
received, their lordships must have been, beyond coin- 
paribon, less fastidious than usual. The iirticlcs, for 
instance, which asserted the peccability of the Pope, 
and the power of the Christian community to cor- 
rect hjs moral aberrations, were propositions of no 
easy digestion to an orthodox and zealous church- 
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man of the fourteenth century ! And if the judges 
of Wiclif were able to rcceivse that -saying, it is toler- 
ably clear that their capacity for it must have been 
powerfiilly quickened by the cries of the London 
mob, and the “pompous” message from the mother 
of the king. But for these active stimulants, the 
i onclufiions of the refonner would protiably liave 
heon rcgected with every symptom of abhorrence ; 
and we have already seen that tlie Popish chronicler 
deplores and rc]>robates the rapid effect of these ap- 
plications to the consnenve of the dtdegates. Even 
as it was, they felt it necessary to enjoin that he 
sliould, for the future, abshiin from trying the effect 
of his pernicious })reparatious ujion the raorfd con- 
stitutions of the people. 

It should further be kc])t in mind, that the expla- 
nations of Wiclif were still to be submitted to the 
judgment of the Pontiff, and that the ijnpending 
U'lTors of that judgment liad no effect whatever, in 
arresting or mitigating his exertions. In what Dr. 
Lingard calls his inflammatory paper, (his answer to 
the “ motley divine,” who had assailed him) his 
language is, more than ever, vehement and uncom- 
promising ; and this tract, it must be observed, was 
put forth at the very time, when his fate waspending 
at Rome ; when every syllabic that fell^pom his pen, 
or from his lips, would be faithfully add speedily 
reported to the Pope ; and when the sentence of ex- 
communication might, every moment, be expected to 
])urst upon his head. And this sentence must, in all 
likelihood, have actually gone forth against him, 
had not the arm which wielded the thunder, been 
suddenly paralyzed by that portentous schism, 

9 
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which, soon after, astonished and convulsed the 
whole Christian world. 

Both in the paper which he presented at Lambeth, 
and in that whicli he afterwards submitted to Parlia- 
ment, Wiclif protests that he is willing to defend his 
opinions even unto death ' ; and in the latter document, 
he distinctly professes that his object is a reformation 
of the Church In his reply to his 

Wiclif’s reply to , „ . , . . 

the mixtu$ then- “ motley aiiti^onist, his proiession is 
to the same effect. His adversary had 
affirmed that frpm the moment any one becomes 
Pope, he likewise becomes incapable of mortal sin ; 
an assertion, says the Reformer, the consequence of 
which is, that wliatever he ordains, must, of necessity, 
be just ad^; rightful. The Pope might expunge any 
book froifi the canon of Scripture, or might .'irffl any 
book to it, or alter the whole Bible at his pleasure, 
and turn all the Scriptures into heresy, and establish 
as catholic, a scripture that is rt^pugnant to the 
truth ? It was liis opposition to these monstrous 
notions, he observes, that had called forth the Papal 
fulminations, and armed the luerarchy, the University, 
and the throne, against him. He then alludes to 
the various conclusions, above adverted to, precisely 
according to the enumeration of them in his two de- 
fences ; and be tells us, that tlie mark of heresy was 
most deeply branded upon those positions, which 
maijitain that the temporalities of the Church are 
liame to forfeiture, in cases of habitual abuse, and 


Wals. p. 206. Lewis, p. 60. 

2 The concluding words of that paper are, “ Hac sunt con- 
clusiones, quas vult, etiani usque ad mortem, defendere, ut, per 
hoc, valeat mores Ecclesiae reformare.” Lewis, p. 369. 
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that the Pontiff himself may lawfully be accused 
and corrected by his subjects* He then proceeds to 
vindicate those articles which ‘relate to the power of 
absolution; and to denounce as blasphemous, the 
assertion, that the Pope, or the clergy, can bind or 
loose as t'ffectually as God himself. Whoever makes 
this assertion, he declares to be a heretic and a blas- 
phemer ; one that should not be allowed by Christ- 
ians to li\’e on earth, much less to be their leader and 
their captain, since his guidance could only conduct 
them to a precipice. Such usurpation ougl)t to be 
resisted by the secular authorities ; not only on ac- 
count of the heresy which denied them the pow er of 
witlidrawing their alms from a delinquent Church ; 
not only because it claimed for the clergy much 
more Iton a ministerial distribution of ecclesiastical 
possessions ; but because it imj)osed an Egyptian 
bondage on the laity, and took from them the liberty 
of the law of Christ. And tlicn it is, tluit he goes on 
to exhort the soldiers of Christ, both secular and cleri- 
cal, to stand for the law of God even unto bloody and 
not to sink under the fear of pain, or the seductions 
of socic?ty, or the lo'^e of worldly profit. “ Jf,” says 
he, “ the Lord Pope himself, at the suggestion of a 
Sergius, or an apostate Julian, or of his own heart, 
or at the instigation of the de^^l, — nay, if an angel 
from heaven, were to prontulgate such blasphemous 
opinions, — the faithful, who hear the honor pecul^r 
to their Lord thus unfaithfiilly usurped, must make 
resistance to it, for the preservation of tlic faith.. 
For if,” he adds, “ it w^ere once establishf;d, that the 
Pope, or his Vicar, does really bind and loose, when- 
ever he pretends to do so, how shall the world stand ? 
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If,-«*^^ejievear tlie Pope pretends to bind, witli*the 
pains of damnatidn, all persons who oppose 

him in the a«3(|uisition oT temporal things, — those per- 
sons are actually so bound ; 'what can be easier than 
for him to seize on the kingdoms of the earth, 
and to subvert every ordinance of .Christ? For a 
less fjiuk *than this, Abiathar was deposed by Solo- 
mon, Peter reproved to the face by Paul, and Pon- 
tiffs unseated by emperors an^ kings. What, then, 
should hinder the faithful from complaining of much 
deeper injuries offered to their God ? You arc told 
that secular men must not lay a finger on the posses- 
sions of the clergy ; that &cl(‘siastics are jdaced 
beyond the reach of secular justice ; that if the Pope 
issue his, decree, the world must instantly obey his 
pleasure. Jf this, indeed, bo so, what follows, but 
that your \\ivcs, ajid your daughters, and your 
worldly substance, are all at the mercy of the Pontiff, 
and his priestliood ; y(*a, that the whole order of 
the world may he subve rted ! And is impiety like 
this to be endured^^jby Christian men ^ 

Such was the testimony lifted up, at the close of 
tlic fourteenth century, against the gigantic power of 
the Vatican. Such was the voice which, in this 
country, may be said to have opened those mighty 
pleadings, thfit were continued, at intervals, from 
generation to generatioili until the days of Luther, 
when the cause was brought to its glorious arhitre- 
ment. In producing, however, the memorable words 
,of these three Papers, I am not to he understood as 
the advocate for every doctrine they convey. Wiclif, 


' Sec Lewis, p. 78 — 
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beyonji all doubt, both on this, and oft many other 

occasions, expressed himself ^ in lan'» ' .^.^j.^^ 

jmaere which may seem almost to lus- legard to 
S’ o 1,1. ,1 Church proptrly. 

tify the chiirge, that, by his system, all 

ecclesiasticjil possessions were marked out for spolia- 
tion'. It must be fillowed that he taugliJL a lesson 
to princes, and to nobles, and to commoners', wliieh 
they were all abundantly willing to leani ; and most ' 
zealously, in a future age, did they “ better the in- 
struction !” At the same time, I cannot but re])eat 
my belief that a somewhat more sw'e(‘ping principle 
of forfeiture and confiscation has often been ascribed 
to him, than the general tenor of his writings will 
fairly warrant. The hierarcliy of those days seemed 
to think and to act, as if the earth were theirs — as if 
the W'ork of clerical appropriation was neither more 
nor less than a redemption of worldly wealth and 
suhstance from unhallowed uses — and that to touch 
their possessions, however fraudulently acciui’'('d, or 
however scand.alously abused, was to he guilty f)f an 
inqnous desecration, which no cnonnity of Church- 
men could justify in the sight of God or man. The 
spirit of Wiclif was ' stirred within him to ])rotest 
against these- principles. He accordingly laboured 
to recall the attention of the work! to |j|ie original of 
all these sacred endow’ments : to shew, that they 
' were derived from the voluntary and pious liberality 
of laymen, under the imx)licd condition that they 
were to be used for the temporal and eternal benefit 
of the human race. This, liow'cvcr, he unfortsunately 

^ Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 358. fourth edit. 


o 
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In what sense reiterated application of a 

wiciif considered very danffcrous syllable. Alms was 

the possessions of . • . , . , , 

the Church as tlio designation which he gave to clerical 
emoluTiient of almost every description : 
and this little word, it must be confessed, was admi- 
rably fitted to^make popular and current the conve- 
nient notion, that religious ministers are to be solely 
dependent on tlie feelings and the caprices of their 
congregations. He sometimes, indeed, speaks of the 
possessions of the Church as alms hi perpclvity ; — as 
alms, because they liad their origin in the religious 
bounty of secular men ; as held in perpetuity, be- 
cause they were granted by the donors witliout any 
limitation of time. Nevertheless, two t^pngs seem 
quite indisputable; first, that, in his judgment, it 
would have been much better for the Church, if her 
ministers had never been invested with secular pos- 
sessions at all ; and, secondly, that, in cases of 
flagrant abuse or neglect, the revocation of such 
grants fell, not only within the competency of the 
temporal authorities, but within the line of their posi- 
tive duty. Such cases, he conceived, were perpe- 
tually occurring, under the system of ecclesiastical 
polity, which it was the business of his whole life to 
denounce, and, if possible, to reform : and it cannot 
be denied, that the tone in wdiich he called ff)r the 
correction of that system was, often, as inflammatory, 
as his principles themselves were questionable and 
hazardous. 

It may he convenient to introduce, in this place, a 
circumstance which occurred in the course of the fol- 
lowing year, highly characteristic of Wiclif ’s uiicon- 
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qucrable energy. Worn out by the toil of incessant 
composition, and by the anxieties occasioned by his 
recent prosecution, he was seized with 
ail alarming sickness, while at Oxford, wiriif's (ianger- 

. . p *- TT* 1 sickness. 

in the beginning of 13/9. Ilisfold ad- 
versaries, the Mendicants, were in IIP es that, with 
him, the season of siifforing and danger would, like- 
wise, be the season of AYcakness ; and that they might, 
thus, have an opportunity of extorting from him 
some healing acknowledgment of his manifold sins 
against their Order. With this view, , ..... 

'Is visited by se- 

they resolved to send a deputation of veraioi the Men- 

1- -Ti, 1. , du-iiiits, who o\- 

their body to his Sick bed ; and, in order hurt iiim to re- 
to heighten the solemnity of the pro- 
feeding, they took care to be attended by the civil 
authorities. Four of their own doctors, or regents, 
together with as many senators of tlie city, or alder- 
men of the wards, accordingly entered his chamber; 
and finding him stretched upon his bed, they < pened 
their commission by washing him a hap])y recovery 
from his distemper. They soon entered, however, on 
the more immediate object of their embassy. They 
reminded him of the grievous wrongs he had heaped 
upon their fraternity, both by his sermons and his 
writings ; they admonished him -that, to all appear- 
ance, his last hour was approaching ; and they ex- 
pressed their hope that he would seize the opportu- 
nity, thus afforded him, of making them the only 
reparation in his power, and penitently revoking, in 
their presence, whatever he might have uttered or 
published to their disparagement. This exhortation 
was heard by him in silence : hut when it was con- 
cluded, he ordered his servants to raise him oii his 
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pillows; and then, fixing his eyes upon the com- 

j^aiiy, he said, with a firm voice, “ I 
His answer again de- 

clare the evil d(‘eds of the Friars.” The consterna- 
tion of the doctors may easily he imagined. They 
immediately irfred in confiision ; and Wiclif was, 
haj)])ily, raised up again, and sj)ared for several 
years longer, during which time he amply redeemed 
his pledge of renewTd lu)stility to the ^Mendicants. 



CHAPTER 

137»~I381. 

Origin of the Papal Schism — UlcHf's “ Schhma Papa'* — Jl/s 
Treatise on the truth and meaning of Scripture — J/is Postils— - 
IVirlif as a Parish Priest- Picture of the Clergij of that ap,e 
from his tract, “ Tfow the Office of Carafe is ordained of God" 

— IVicUf's translation of the Scriptures — Notice of previous ver- 
sions of parts of the. Bible — Credmon — Alfred — vElfrie — The 
Ormiilum — Sowte-hele — liolle, the hermit of Ilampoie — Kind- 
darium Bibliorum, or Prologue., S(r, not the work of Wiclif — 
No complete version before WieUf's — Question of appeal to 
private judgment — Wiclif* s defence of the translation of the 
Scriptures — llis version proscribed bp the Church, but, itere)- 
Iheless, widely circulated — Insurrection of the Peasantry — 
Causes assigned for it by Papal writers — its real cause, pro- 
bably, the wretchedness and degradation of the peasantry- - 
Possibly aggravated by the grotoing impatience of Ecclesiastical 
power — fnjuslice of ascribing it to the religious opinions of^ 
Wiclif and his followers. 

It will 1)0 remembered by all who orifnn of the Pa- 
liave any acquaintance with ccclesias- Schism, 
tical history, that very early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Papal residence was removed from Rome to 
Avignon. The first prelate that submitted to this 
migration was Clement the Fifth, a native of France, 
w'ho, being indebted for his elevation to the influence 
of Philip the Fair, complied with the urgent wish of 
that monarch, that the liead of that Church should ^ 
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^ be constantly within his own dominions. Tliis dc- 
*sWrtio% of tlio ancient seat of spiritual empire was 
contemptuously styled by the Italians the Babylonish 
captivity : and, in truth, no form of sarcastic speech 
could well be too %tron<]t to describe the irreparable 
disaster and disp-ace which this transfer inflicted on 
the Apostolic See. The absence of the vicegerent of 
Christ was a signal for all the wii^s of faction h) 
break loose, and to fight against the honor of the 
Church, and the peace of Italy. During this cala- 
mitous period, the patrimony of St. Peter was ravaged, 
and the authority of his successor frequently treated 
with contempt. The thunders which shook the world 
when they issued from the seven hills, simt forth an 
uncertain soundy comparatively faint and powerless, 
when launched from a region of less elevated sanc- 
tity. The mighty voice which formerly made eartlily 
potentates tremble, now seemed almost to whisper 
out of the dust ; so that the terrors of the Inquisition 
itself were, sometimes, s&cely suflicient to keep 
alive tlie belief, that Christ had any longer a delegate 
for an oracle u])on earth. 

The termination of tliis captiriiy was, if possible, 
still more calamitous to the Papacy, than its com- 
mencement and its continuance. On the death of 
Gregory XI. in 1378, the people of Home, disgusted 
and enraged by the spectaele of a long succession of 
Frenchmen in the Papal chair, terrified the conclave, 
(a majority of which were, likewise, Frenchmen), 
into the election of an Italian prelate, Bartholomeo 
de Pregnano, who, together witli the tiara, assumed 
the name of Urban VI. His insolence and rapacity 
soon drove the Cardinals from Rome to the territory 
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of Nai^les, where they collected courage to declare 
their former choice a nullity, and to suhsti^te f&r. 
Urban, Robert, Count of Geneva, since known by 
the name of Clement VII. Which of these two 
was lawfully entitled to the Poiftifical throne, is, to 
this hour, a subject of debate. Kach party, how- 
ever, seemed to he confident of his own right ; and 
the Italian, accordingly, remained at Rome, while 
the Frenchman adopted the example of his eiglit 
predecessors, and fixed his rcvsidence at A\ignon. 
The cause of Clement was maintained by France, 
S])ain, Scotland, Sicily, and Cy])rus. The rest of 
Europe acknowledged Urban tg be the tme vicar 
of Christ, And thus, to use the subseipient lan- 
guage of WiclifF, “ the head of Anti-Christ was 
cloven in twain, and the two parts were made to 
fight against each other.” 

Historians present us with a frightful picture of 
the miseries inflicted on Christendom by this ^reat 
schism of the West. Ifi tlie first place, there was 
the odious spectacle of tw^o competitors for the spiri- 
tual vicegerency assailing each other with dire an(jjf 
vindictive fulminations. Then followed the utter dis- 
solution of morals among the ministers of Christ, 
w^ho assumed the aspect ralher of conflicting pow^esss 
of evil than messengers of peace. T^astly caint* the 
distraction, and desolation of heart, suficred by pious 
and sorrowing multitudes, w^ho knew^ not where to 
look for the representative of their Saviour on earth, 
and who tlms fanded themselves cut oft‘ from that 
communion with the Head of the Church, from w hich 
alone they would derive any hope of salvation. 
Society appeared, for a long period, in imminent 
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danger of being utterly cast loose from the anchor- 
age either of faith, or hope, or charity. In short, the 
haunts of Sup(Tstition seemed to be burst open, and to 
disclose their secrc'ts to the gaze of men and angels. 
But the march of' Goal’s Oinnipotenee was in the 
midst of this confusion. The tribulation of those 
days was a pari of the process by which his Church 
AVJiS enabled to shake oft* her impurities. Tluj Papal 
pt)wer was theii sinitttm w'ith a deep and desperate 
Avound ; and though she at length ap])eared to “ cloxse 
and be herself,” her full strength n(iver returned 
unto her ; and half tlie world was enabled, after 
many a convulsive struggle, to break away from her 
deadly embrace. 

By these coarimotions, the elements of destruction 
which had been gathering over the head of Wiclif 
were for a time disjicrsed. The fury of the rival 
Pontiffs Avas AA^asted upon the adherents of eacli other; 
and, in the midst of this most unhalloAved strife, the 
delinquencies of the Plnglish heretic seem to have 
been well nigh forgotten. To him, hoAA'ever, the 
jj^imniinent peril, which had just passed aAvay, brought 
no thoughts of relaxation. On the contrary, the 
Papal schism, to AAdiich he probably oAved his safety, 
became instantly the object of his indignjint assault. 
At the very outset of the conflict, Wiclif was soon 
Wiclif 'a Schisma ready AAu’th a treatise on the subject, in 
Avhich he invites the si'vcreigiis of 
Christendom to seize the occasion, which Providence 
had sent them, of shaking to pieces the AA'holo fabric 
of the Romish dominion. “ Trust we in the help of 
Christ ” — he exclaims — “ for he hath begun already 
to help us graciously, in that he hath cloven the head 
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of Anli-Christ^ and made the two parts fghl against 
each other ; for it cannot be doubtful that the,, sin of 
the Popes, wliiclihalh so long continued, hath brought 
in the division.” The time, he said, was now ct)me 
for “ Emperors and kings ^o hi^lp, in tliis cause, to 
maintain (lod’s law, to recover the heritage of the 
(.’hureli, and to destroy the foul sins of clerks, saving 
their persons. ^ Thus should peace be established, 
and simony destroyed.” The suifrages of cardinals 
or of ])rinees, could never, he adds, confer on man an 
immunity from error ; “ the cluldren of the tiend 

should, tlierefore, h‘arn their logic and tlieir philo- 
sophy well, lest they prove lu‘retieal by a false un- 
derstanding of the hiw of (l!hrist : and, of all heresies, 
none could be greater than the belief that a man may 
be absolved from sin, if he give money, or because a 
priest layeth liis hand on the head, and saith / ah- 
solve thee. IMiou must be sorrowful in tJiy heart, or 
God absolvetli thee not.” He then goi‘s on positively 
to deny the neci'ssity of "confessing to a priest ; and, 
lastly, he calls on the secular powers to gird them 
up to the grc'at work of ecclesiastical reformation \ ^ 

Nearly about the same time; with the above, ap- 
peared his work “ on the Truth and „ 

^ Wiolif “ on the 

Meaning of Scripture;” one of the Truthami Mean- 

^ ni- ing of Scripture. 

most copious and nn])ortant oi all his 
performances. If this wx*re the only monument 
which Wiclif had left us, it w^ould have been nearly 
sufficient to put us in full possession of liis opinions 

t “ Schismii Papa*.” There is a copy of this Tract in Trin. 
Coll. Dublin. Class C. tab. 3, No. 12. See Vaughan, vol. ii. 
p. 4. 
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and his views, relative to every momentous question 
connected with religion. In this volunn* he contends 
for the supreme authority, and entire sufficiency, of 
tlie Scriptures, and for the necessity of translating 
tliem into Kn^lisli. lie moreover insists, intrepidly 
and faithfully, on the riprlit of ])rivate judgment, dis- 
cusses every branch ('-f tlie (‘lerical power, and exa- 
mines vvrry department of moral obligation ^ A 
work like this would, alone, have been enough to 
entitle him to the veneration and gratitude of tliis 
country, as the gn^at herald and Ibreninner of her 
reformation. 

Among the voluminous remains of 
Wirlif’s Postilh. i i 

Wiclit, ani])le specimens are to be luund 
of his instructions from the pulpit, deliveri'd, proba- 
bly, between tlic year lilTtk when he was pres'Uited 
to the rc’ctory of Lutterworth, and his cleutb, which 
happened in L‘58'1. Of the value of this species of 
ministration, his esthnate appears to have been very 
exalted: audit is further evident, from his extant 
labours, that he selected that .s])ccies of it which, if 
;^kilfully and vigorously ex<*cuted, is, of all others, 
most useful and edifying, and which, unquestionably, 
is most ill conformity with the ])i*imitive practice. 
The preachers (jf those days had two methods of 
addressing tlieir congregations from the jnilpit : they 
either aimonnced some jiarticular subject, on which 
it was their intention to enlarge ; and in that case, 
their discourse assumed something of the form of an 
oration, or declamatory essay : and this, in the tech- 
nical language of the times, was known by the name 


^ Lc\vi^, p. fll. 



of declaring : or, else, tlicy read to their audience a 
certain i)ortioii of Scripture, wliicli they proceeded to 
illustrate by exposition, and to rendtT practically 
useful in the way of application. This latter method 
w^as designated by the barbarous term of ^^postillnt- 
tng ' that is, explaining by a sort of running com- 
mentary. Another practice, of much less ancient 
example, 'was that of chof)sing one or more verses of 
Scripture, and raising upon them a supers! nictun; of 
exliortatioji or disquisition. Jn those days of meta- 
physical dissection, the preacher was frequt'ntly 
tempted, by this practice, into a labyrinth of divisions 
and subdivisions : and, in later times, the same 
method has, virtually, brought back the ancient prac- 
tice of declaring ; for, with us, the t(‘xt is ofteji little 
more than a scriptural motto, which servos to an- 
nounce th(' subject of the oration or discourse. It is 
probable that the (‘X])ository method has been gra- 
dually abandoned, from the extreme dilliculty of 
conducting it w'ith sufbeient force and animation ; tlie 
statement of their own thoughts being, to ma iy, an 
easier task, than that of illustrating facts and charac^ 
ters, or developing the precepts and the meditations 
of other teachers. This method, however, of postil- 
lalion^ or exposition, was the form selected by Wiclif 
f.»r his parochial instructions. Some three hundnjd 
of his manuscript homilies are still preserved in the 
British Museum, and the libraries of Cambridge and 
Dublin, and in other collections. Of these many 
consist of little more than brief notes, thrown together, 

* PosHUa it, d word of degenerate Latiriity, signifying a mar- 
ginal gloss, or eonimentary. 
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apparently, for the sole purpose of reealliii" to his 
memory tlie points on which it was his intention to 
enlarge. OtIuTs, aj^ain, are move com])]ctely wrought 
out, and sornctinu s a[)proacli to tlie form and length 
of a modern sermon. We learn from out* \ who has 
laboriously examined the whole of them, that “ there 
is scarcely a peculiarity id' opinion adopti‘d by Wielif, 
the nature or the progress of which might not be 
illustrated from these voluminous remains.” 'Fhey 
are uniformly adapted lo the ])urposes of popular 
instruction; and tlie Reformer evidently considered 
it as no departure from that odiee, to assail the abuses 
of the hierarchy, and to demonnee them to his people 
as the grand impediment to their moral and s])iritual 
progress. Throughout, the holy Si.Tipturi's arc rc- 
gresented as the su]>r(.inc authority from which v\c 
are to si'ek the knowhdgi' of our duty, and the 
grounds of our soei;d and moral obligations ; the 
great truths of tlie Gospel au* plainly aiul f.dlhfully 
set forth ; the frailtj' ami depravity of man art^ 
urgently insisted on ; the sulferings and merits of 
the Saviour, are ri'preseiited as the only ground on 
which the sinner can rest his ho])e of ])ardon and ac- 
ceptanci’ ; and the influenee of tin* h^tiTiial Spirit, as 
the only fire which can baptize the hearts of men 
unto holiness and purity. 

One or two extracts from the sermons of Wielif are 
here introduced ; as some curiosity ‘ may naturally 


* Mr. Vaiif^han, whoso account of Wiilifs liouiilios may be 
round in his second volume, p. V2 — JUi. 

^ For the power of gratit\ii\i; their riirio>iry in this respect, 
the public is partly indebted to the industry of Mr. Vaughan, and 
partly to that of the eompilerb above mentioned, in whose recent 
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be felt respecting the addresses of so eininenl ;i 
preacher, to a parocliial congregation in tlie fourtetnith 
century. One of the first things that strikes us in 
these discourses, is, the entire confidence Avilli which 
tlicy apply to the Papacy tlie character of Anti- 


piibIii’n.tioii may ho Imiiul ropions ‘ipooimens of Wiclif’s P»)slils, 
p. 180 — 330. Somo few ])ass:itfo*s, iiuloort, had previously boon 
pxou by Mr. Tumor, m bis ili.story of liii^land, \ol. ii, p. 42(», 
427. lu oxfraols bo has prosorvod tbo aiioiout ortlio;j;ra- 

pby. A spoi'imoM or two of those voiiorablo romaiiis, iu llieir 
primitive fonn, are boro .subjiMuod. 

“ And thus S050M these folk lo the princes of the world, that 
these heietikes (the Lollards) beii false men apmis lioly reli- 
jriouii; ami they casten to destrov lordships .itid leunies ; and 
therefore to maund them to be dede, or lett them to speke. Put 
lordis sejen afyain, that they seholden knoue the I.iwe that Holy 
(’liurche halli to piini.scbe such heretikes ; and tljerefore they 
seholden jyo forth and punish hem by here law e. Ih such execution 
of such false I’relatis ami freris is (Jod4les lawe <iwenrhid, and 
Avtc-C'hiisis areied. Put (hul wolde, that titese lord.s passeden 
Pilat in this poynt, and knew the Ireiithe of (ioddos l.jwe in here 
moder tonj^e, and have this two folke in suspecle Un lieie cursed 
lyvvnjje, and hidyiij^e of his lawe from km)wm,<»e of siculeres: 
for, by this eaut'd of the fend ben manve trewe men qweriehid.'* 

The following; is the .style in wdiit h he .speaks of the pomp and 
prandenr of the high ecele.siasties : ** In this point men syimcn, 
specially the grettiNte of the cherche ; for they siiwen nat Christe 
here, hut .Intc-dirist and the woild. Loke at tlie Pope first, 
. ml his ('.irdiiiali.s, whether they taken no worldly wor.srhipe, 
but ben the lest, and the moost nieke of all olhre. More foul 
pride and coverisc i.s in no lord of the world. (lO we to hi.sliopi.*; 
him the them, and rich ahhotis, fadris of coventis ; and these axen 
worldly vvoischipis ; and by this may men know' hem. And gif 
thou "o down to freris, that been heggeri.s, that seholden be 
niekest. more worschipe of ther brethren taketh no man in this 
world, as bi kuelinge, with kissingc of feet.” — Tiijm,r, vol. li. 
p. 420, notes 50, 51. 
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Christ. “ The laws and judgments,” says the 
preacher, “ which Anti-Christ brought in, and added 
to the law of God, mar too much the Church of Christ. 
For with the stewards Sf the Church, the laws 
of Anti-Christ are the rules by which they make 
oiRcers therein: and, to deceive the laity, Anti- 
Christ challengeth to be, in such things, Rilly God*s 
fellow. For he affirms that, if he judgeth thus, his 
will s^uld be taken for reason ; whereas, this is the 
highest point that falleth to the Godhead. Popes 
and kings, therefore, should seek a reason above their 
own will : fty such blaipjiemy often bringeth to men 
more than the pride of Lucifer. He said he would 
ascend, and be like the Most High ; but he challenged 
not to be the fellow of God, — even with him or passing 
him. May God bring down this pride, and help, that 
his word may reverse that of the fiend ! PVell, indeed^ 
I knoWf that when it is at the highest^ this smoke shall 
dsM^ppear Again : It is known that Anti- 

Qtrist hath enthralled the Church more than it was 
under the old law, though then the service was not 
to be borne. New laws are now made by Anti- 
G(|rist, and such as are not founded on the laws of 
the Saviour. More ceremonies are now brought in, 
and more do they tarry men in coming to heaven, 
than did tlie traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
One cord of this thraldom, is the lordship claimed by 
Anti-Christ, as being full lord, both of spirituals and 
temporals. Thus he tumeth Christian men aside 
from serving Christ in Christian freedom ; so much 
so, that they might well say, as the poet saith in his 


^ Vaughan, vol. ii. p. 26, 27. 
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fable, the frogs said to the harrow, ^cursed he so 
many masters r Vor, in this day, Christian men are 
oppressed, now with Popes, and now with bishops ; 
now with cardinals under Popes, and now with prelates 
under bishops ; and now their head is assailed with 
censures. In short, buffeted are they^ as men mould 
serve a football. But, certainly, if the Baptist were 
not worthy to loose the latchet of the shoe of Christ, 
Anti-Christ hath no power to impede the fr^dom 
whic]^ Christ hath bought. Christ gave this veedom 
to men, that they might come to the bliss of heaven 
with less difficulty; but AiAi- Christ burdens them 
that they may give him m^ney. Foul, therefore, is 
this doing, both to God and his law 

I^octrine like this ^lust have made the ears of the 
good people of Lutterworth to tingle again ! They 
had probably heard nothing at all resembling it from 
his predecessor: and if so, they must almost have 
looked to see the roof of their church falling upon^^eir 
heads, when it first echoed to sounds of such audacity. 
Equally strange to most of them, though not perhaps 
so fearfully astounding, were his instructions on the 
mode of their acceptance with God. Having solemnly 
dwelt on the supreme majesty of Jehovah, and shewn 
that^is justice must be violated by forgiving sin 
without an atonement, (“ else must He give free 
licence to sin, both in angels and men, and then sin 
were no sin, and our God were no God,”) he pro- 
ceeds to consider what that atonement must be. His 
people, probably, might, at first, have expected to 
hear of the good offices of the saints, or of the mater*^ 


1 Vaughan, toL ii. p. 27» 28 . 
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nal influence and authority of the Holy Virgin, who 
alone could secure th^^ffec^ve intercession of^er 
Son, in behalf transgression against the laws of the 
Father. « Not a syllable of all this did they hear from 
the parson of Lutterworth. He j^efers, directly and 
* solely^ to the only^fame whereby men can be saved; 
^aiid this in tankage which might entirely become a 
Protestan? pulpit at the present day. “ The person,” 
he sa^, who may make atonement for the sin of 
our Mp father, must needs God and man. ^or, 
as mankind trespassed,' so mustinankind make satis- 
faction: and, thereYore^ii^ould not be that an angel 
should make ^atisihetionVr man ; f(fr neitlier has he 
jthe might, nor was liis the person (or nature) that 
here sinned. But, since alhmen are one person, if 
any member of this person make^ satisfaction, the 
whole person maketh it. And by this we may see 
that, if God made a man of nought or anew, to be of 
the ll^d of Adam, yet he was holdcn to God, as much 
as he might, for himself; and so he might not make 
satisfaction for himself, and also for Adam’s sin . Since 
then^atisfactibn must be made for the sin of Adam, as 
it has been said, such a person must make this satis- 
faction, as was both God and man ; for, the worthiness 
of such a person’s deeds would be even with thS^ un- 
worthiness of the sin\” Thb whole tenor of his 
ministrations points to the agonies of this Divine and 
Incarnate Saviour as the oi^ object on w;hich the 
thoughts of men are to be fixed, when they are seek- 
ing forgiveness and salvation : and the practical jp* 
ference is, that ** we follow after Christ in his blessed 
% m 

^ On the Nativity of Christ. Postils, p. I87f ubi supri. 
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passion, ~that we keep ourselves from sin hereafter, 
— ai|d gatb^ a devout n^nd ^om him V’ In speak- 
ing of the deservings of man, and the grace of Qod, 
he will be found to set hisi^face, like a dint, hgainst 
the current notion man’s sufficient and meritorious 
righteousness. He teaches us to^ook up to God 
the only source of whatever may be good or accept- 
able within us. ** We shpuld know,” he says, that 
faith is a gift of God ; and so Gof gives it J|g| to 
man,'%nless he gives # graciously. Thus, fliteed, 
all good things which men have, is^of God : and, ac- 
cqipdingly, when God rewai^Lj^ a y^ork inkman^ 
he cronmetlfhis <Hvn gift. this is of grace ; even 
as all things are of grace, that men have, of the will ’ 
of God. God’s goodndiiis is the first cause w^hich 
giveth men these good things : and so, it may not be 
that God doeth good to men, but if [except] he do it 
freely, by his own grace : and, with this, we ^all 
grant that men deserve of God.” He then projjptds 
to express his utter contempt for the Pelagian doc- 
trines on this point : — “ The chiding of i^ots, •'uch as 
was Pelagius, and others, who conceive that noAing 
may be, — ^unless it is of itself, as substances are, 
— is to 'be scorned and left to fools The freedom 


} Similar statements may* be found in his Sermon on the 
Priesthood of Christ. Postils, p. 204, &c, 

* The Leper and the Centi^on. Postils, p. 193. ubi supra. 

1 suppose that the intention of the Reformer, here, is, u! con- 
demn the notion which represented responsible beings as resem- 
mere substances, -whose essence lb entirely independent 
of the qualities, and properties, which Creative Wisdom may 
have J^een pleased to annex to them. ||den are to be considered, 
not merely with reference to any thing inherent, essential, or un- 
alterable in their natures; but accordi^g^to the worth which - 
p 
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and sovereignty of Divine grace are here brought out 
into very bold relief ; but tjj^re is no reason to, 4 Supn 
pose, from the whole complexion of his wt&gs, that 
Wicjirtield this doctrine iS connection with the belief, 
that the sanctifying^ influence cqj| ever dispense with 
necessity of moral exertion on the part of man. 

These specimens may serve to shew the spirit in 
which the Reformer^scharged the office of a preacher; 
anJ||i|ce, the neglect of wliich he regarded^ the 
“ foffist treason” to Christ: ||ir this, he says, ‘^Christ 
enjoined on his disciples more than ai^ other ; by 
this he conqpere^the4M|ld out of the fiend's ha^; 
and whosoever he be tnlK can but ifting priests to act 
* thus, hath .authority from God, and merit in his deed ' . ' 
That his labours,^ in this line of duty, were abundant, 
as well as faithful and enlightened|t may be concluded 
^ from the fact, that so many as 300 of his familigr 
Scgnons, or Postils, still remain, notwithstanding 
h!l||(rriting8 were marked out for destruction after his 
death ; and that fiiany of them actually perished, un- 
der* the vig^Jance and activity with which the pro- 
scrljftion was carried on. That his diligence in 
communicating instruction to the people, in their na- 
tive tongue, was one grand instrument by wffich the 
diffusion of his opinions was accomplished, is IKeyond 
all controversy. The example was followed up with 
ind|^afi^ble vigour by his adherents ; and a power 
was^kus pu|; forth, in defei^e of^^he truth, similar to 
that which Innocent the Third* had called into action 
for Ae support of falsehood and corruption, ^t is 

may be communicated tO|them by the free and URbougkjt^ljace 
of God. » • 

1 Epistola ad Simplices Sacerdotes. 
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notorious, that the Mendicant Orders, at their first 
institution, were the ‘ n»st popular §nd effective 
preachers W their day. The Franciscafis, more espe- 
cially, were to be found in eve^ village ; and^y the 
unwearied assiduity their minis^ations, they, and 
the Dominicans, at one time, nearly monopolized thel^ 
veneration and obedience of the populace throughout 
the Christian world. One? great ^cret of their power 
was practice of addressing the people ijpy|||^'fa- 
miliar style,, and in t4l language of their country^ 
The sincerejiind genuine words of eternal life, indeed, 
were never heard^from theii||||[ps. Ikying miracles — 
legendary histories — ^puerile^id monstrous fables — 
“ chronicles of the world — and stories of the battle 
of Troy” — these were the themes,* which, in those 
ages, beguiled and^ed captive the souls of men, and 
banished the soun^ of the Gospel from thd earth. 
The degeneracy of these fij^temitics has already taen 
noticed ; and it brought upon them the fiill weignrof 
Wiclif ’s tremendous hostility. But while he detested 
their abuses, he was keenly alive to «the effijjiicy 
of their system; and hence it was, that not only was 
he, himself, an indefatigable preacher of Gospel 
truth, Jbut his “ poor priests,” both befoi^ and 
after his death, were jp perpetual activity almost 
throughout the kingdom. And although they may 
have dropped many a ra^ and worthless^^ .jpto 
the soil, it cannot be denied that t|iey, likewise, ^ast 
abroad, in every direction, that good seed, which, 
aite#a long wintry season, sprung up mto the glo- 
riousiiarvest of our Reformatio^ 

IlAmay, with propriety, be men- w^ucasaParish 
'doned here, that the faithhilness, the 

p 2 
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zeal, and the spirit of charity, with which all the^ 
duties of a ^parochial minister were dis^iarged by 
Wiclif, have given occasion to the conjectilre, that he 
may have been the real original of Chaucer’s cele- 
brated picture of Village Fiiest. 

** A good man there was of religion, 

He was a poor parson of a town, 

But rich he wAs of holy thought and work, 

He was a learned man, also a clerk. 

That Christ’s Gospel tru^Pwould preac^ 

His parishioners devoutly would he teai|i. 

Benign he was, an^rondrous diligent, 

And in adversity fVpatient, • 

And such a one he was proved oft sithes, 

For loth were he to curse for his tithes, 

But rather^ would he give, out of doubt, 

Unto his poor parishioners all about, 

^ Both of his offering and his substance, 

He could in little have a sufiUhnce. 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 

But he ne’er left, neither for rain nor thunder. 

In sickness, nor in mischieA for to visit 
The furthest in his parish, great or light, 

Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff. 

This noble example to his sheep he gave, 

That first be wrought, and afterward taught 
Out olthe Gospel he the words caught* 

And this figure he added thereunto. 

That if gold rust, what sliall iron do ? 

^ For if a priest be foul, on whom we trust, 

No wonder ’tis that a layman should rust. 

. And shame 4 is, if a priest take keep, 

To see a foul shepherd, and a clean sheep. 

Well ought a priest, example for to give 
By Ms cleanness, how his sheep should live. 

** He set not his benefice to hire, 

Nor left his sheep encumbered in the mire, 
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And ran to London, to St. Paurs, 

To seek himself a chantry for souls 
N^^ith a brotherllood to be witholdp 
But dwelt at home, and kept well his fold. 

So that the wolf made them not miscarry ; 

He was a shepH^erd, and not a mdrcenary. 

And though he holy were and virtuous. 

He was not to sinful men despiteous. 

Nor of his speech dangerous nor dign, 

But in his tea^ching discreet and benign. 

To draw folk to heaven with fairness, 

By ^od example, ^his was his business. 

But$f he knew any person obstinate. 

Whether he were of hi^ or low estate. 

Him woulAhe reprove W^rply for the nonce. 

A better priest I trow, no where there is, 

He waited alter no pomp nor reverence, 

He made himself no spiced conscience. 

But Christ’s* lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.” 

• ** 

If the above be really a picture of John Wiclif, it 
is difficult for the imagination to figure to itself a 
more interesting spectacle than that of the Reformer, 
— at one time shaking the pillars of superstition, and 
bursting tlirough the wall which enclosed its cham- 
bers of imagery — and at another, delivering the sin- 
cere milk of God's Word to his spiritual childi^pn, and 
standing as the minister of peace and consolation in 
the abodes of poverty and ignorance. At all events, 
it is refreshing to contemplate a picture like "this, in 

« 1 Thus Langland, in Piers Plowm*an*s vision, describes a 
priest : 

• ■■ “ Plained he to the bishop, , 

nuit his parishes were poor, since the pestilence time ; 

*Wo have a licence, and leave at London to dwell. 

To sing there for simony, for silver is sweet.” 
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the midst of the general declension from Christian 
integrj^ty. One would willingly hope thajt, even in 
those days of degeneracy, many a similar, Example of 
ministerial zeal and faithfrdness might still be foimd 
in the retired hamlets and villages of our country. 
If any one, however, is desirous of looking upon a 
deplorable contrast to Chaucer’s representation, he 
has only to consult Wicklif’s Treatise — “ How the 
Picture of the Office of Curates is ordained of God.” 
S?tTMV‘How He will there find, under three-and- 
ratc?S*^ordained distinct heads, the multiplied de- 

of God.” linquencies of the secular clergy of this 

kingdom, as they exhibil^ed themselves to a censor in 
the fourteenth century. The language of this tract 
is quite as uncompromising as that with which he 
assailed the abuses of Mendicancy. “ The Office of 
Curates,” he begins, “ is ordained of God: few 
do it well, and many full evil; theiefore test we 
their defaults, with God’s help:” and then imrae« 
diately follows the catalogue of their misdoings. 
Every one would gladly believe that the picture must 
be overcharged: but if the representation does ^ot 
outrageously exceed the truth, the clergy of that 
were, not merely neglcctfril of their sacred obliga^ 
tions, — ^thfey were,* absolutely, the pests of society — 
angels of Satan 4;o lead men to hell.” Had they 
acted under a direct commission from the Enemy of 
man, they could not have fulfilled their charge with 
more dangerous and pernicious fidelity. They set 
to the world an example of every thing which an im- 
mortal and accountable being should scrupulously 
avoid. They were, many of them, — ^if we are to. be- 
lieve their accuser, — ^infrunous for ostentation, sen- 
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suality, and avarice. Their doctrine, it may well be , 
imagined, inras no better than their example. They 
taught siSiful men to buy hell full dear. — They 
shut against their people the kingdom of heaven, 
and would neither go in themselves, nor sutFer other 
men to enter.” They were the flatterers and the 
parasites of the great, whose vices they encouraged 
by their own base and servile imitation. They 
were buried in all the surfeitings of a worldly life, 
haunted taverns out of measure, and stirred up 
laymen to excess, idleness, profane swearing, and 
disgracehil brawls.” They wasted their time and 
wealth in gambling, and revelry, went about the 
streets roaring and outrageous, and sometimes had 
neither eye, nor tongue, nor hand, nor foot to help 
themselves, for drunkenness.” They even gloried hi 
that which was their shame, and were ambitious of 
winning, by these enormities, a reputation for “ no- 
bleness, courtesy, goodness, freeness, and worthiness.* ** 
In the midst of this worse than pagan desecration of 
themselves, they maintained their influence and 
apriority by an impious prostitution of the power of 
£he keys, and extorted, by the terror of spiritual cen- 
sures, the money and the obedience of their enslaved 
congregations ^ In some instances, they entered 

* As Chaucer’s plowman says — 

Christ’s people they proudly curse 
With broad book, and braying bell, 

To put pennies in their purse, 

They will sell both heaven and hell. 

If thou the truth of them will tell, 

In great cursing shalt thou fall. 
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into an accursed partnership with the objects of their 
secret^alousy and hate, the itinerant Mars and par* 
doners “ For, when there cometh a pardoner to 
rich places, with stolen bulls, and false relics, grant- 
ing more years of pardon than come before doomsday, 
for gaining worldly Tvealth, he shall be received of 
curates, to have a part of^that which he getteth.*’ 
With all these abominations upon their heads, they 
“ magnified themselves above Christ, both God and 

1 The practices of these pardoners are described to the life by 
Chaucer : — 

His wallet before him on his lap, 

Brimful of pardons come from Rome all hot : — 

In his mail he had a pillowbeer, 

Which, as he said, was our lady’s veil ; 

He said he had a gobbet of the sail 
That St. Peter had, when that he went 
Upon the sea, till Jesus Christ him hent *• 

He had a cross of latten full of stones. 

And in a glass he had pig’s bones. 

But with these relics, when he found 
A poor parson dwelling in'upland, 

Upon a day he got him more pioney, 

Than that parson got in months tway. 

And thus, with feigned flattering and japes f. 

He made the parson and people his apes. 

But truly to tell at the last, 

He was in church a noble ecclesiast 
Well could he read a lesson or a story. 

But always best he sung an offbrtory. 

Full well he wist when that song was sung 
He must preach and well aflle his tongue. 

To win silver, as well as he could. 

Therefore he sung so merrily and loud. 


Caught. 


t Tricks. 
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maxi ; for Christ bade his enemies, if he had spoken 
evil, to bear witness of the evil whercM these 
ministers of Anti-Christ defied all censures, dis8aimed 
all penal jurisdiction, and commanded the world to 
follow their teaching, whether it were true or false. 
“Ye Curates,” — exclaims the indignant Reformer, — 
“ See these heresies and blasphemies, and many 
more, which follow from ‘your wicked life, and way- 
ward teachings. Forsake them for dread of helb 
and turn to good life, and true preaching of the Gos- 
pel, and ordinances of God, as Christ and his Apostles 
did, for reward of heavenly bliss 

It should be observed, that this tract cannot have 
been written until after the crusade, which was led 
by the Bishop of Norwich, in support of Urban VI., 
against his rival, Clement YII., as appears from the 
notice of that event, which occurs in the sixteenth 
section. It may, nevertheless, with perfect pro- 
priety, be introduced here, as exhibiting the accu- 
mulated result of Wiclif’s observation, during the 
whole period of his public life. The picture, there- 
fore, whether exaggerated or not, is, at least, not 
executed by a rash and youthfiil hand, impelled by 
the first ardour of reforming zeal. It is one of the 
latest performances of his mature and reflecting age. 
It proves, that every day he lived, only gave addi- 
tional keenness to his perception of these evils, and 
additional intensity to his desire for their correction. 
And even if charity should be allowed to approach 
and touch the canvas, — ^to discharge &om it some 

^ The tract in question is given, in a Compressed imn, in the 
extracts from Wiclif ’s writings above adverted to, p. 123 — 136. 
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tints of its fiery colouring, — and even to mitigate the 
vile deformity of its outline, — enough will still be 
left to^raise the astonishment of later and better 
times ; enough to command our veneration for that 
brave spirit which went forth to a conflict with such 
tremendbus abuses. 

1 But we are now to consider that 

Wiclif’s tranala- 

tion of the Scrip- mighty Undertaking, which, more than 
all the other labours of Wiclif, poured 
a blaze of unwelcome light into these regions of dark- 
ness. For ages together, the mysterious and evil 
Power, shadowed forth in the Apocalypse, had shewn 
itself armed with scales, that could turn back the 
point of ridicule, or the edge of invective, or the 
assaults of worldly might. But to unseal the sacred 
Scriptures, was to let loose an element, in the midst 
of which it was doomed to sicken and wax faints and 
gradually to loosen the grasp with which it had well 
nigh strangled the energies of the human mind. 
And this was the immortal service performed for his 
country by Wiclif, when he put forth his translation 
of the Bible into the English tongue. It is impos* 
sible to convey to Protestant readers a more just con- 
ception of the importan;^©' of tliis task, than by pro- 
ducing the words in which it is mentioned by a 
Catholic historian. “ There was another weapon,” 
says Dr. Lingard, ** which the Rector of Lutterworth 
wielded with equal address, and still greater efficacy. 
In proof of his doctrines he appealed to the Scrip- 
tures, and thus made his disciples judges between 
him and the Bishops. Several versions of the sacred 
writings were even then extant : bttt they were con- 
fined to libraries, or only in the hands of persons who 
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aspired to superior sanctity. Wiclif made a new 
translation, multiplied the copies with the^aid of 
transcribers, and by his poor priests recommended it 
to the perusal of their hearers. In their hands it be^ 
came an engine of wonderful power. Men wre flat- 
tered with the appeal to their private judgm&t ; the 
new doctrines insensibly acquired partisaiis and pro- 
tectors in the higher classes, who alone were ac- 
quainted with the use of letters ; a spirit of enquiry 
was generated ; and the seeds were sown of that re- 
ligious revolution which, in little more than a cen- 
tury, astonished and convulsed the nations of 
Europe 

These suggestions of Dr. Lingard are nothing more 
than what might reasonably be expected from any 
conscientious writer on the Catholic side of the ques- 
tion ; and they are cited here purely as the most con* 
elusive of all acknowledgments, that, whatever may 
be the merits of the great religious revolution^ the 
labours of Wiclif in translating the Bible were power- 
fully instrumental in producing it. There ii., how- 
ever, one inaccuracy in this extract worthy of notice, 
because its tendency is to lower, in some degree, our 
estimate of the value of this^gigantic work. It is as- 
serted that ** several versions of the sacred writings 
were even then extant in support of ^ ^ 
which assertion, the writer alleges the <>“» '•f"*®™ 
authonty of Su: Thomas More * ; and 

1 Lingard, vol. p. 266, 267« 

* “ The whole Bible was, long before Wiclif *8 days, by vir- 
tuous and well learnfe men, translated into the English tong, and 
by good and godly people, with devotion and soberness well and 
reverently red/' Sir Thos. More's Dialogues, iii. 14, quoted in 
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the impression left by the statement is, that the English 
people were, at that time, in possession of some trans- 
lation of every portion of the sacred Volume. That 
this representation is not correct, seems to be fully 
estahlii^ed by the inquiries of Mr. Baber ^ ; from 
which We leam, that no researches, hitherto made, 
have discovered any attempt towards a complete 
English Version of the books of the Old and New 
Testament previous to the undertaking of Wiclif. 

the interval between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries inclusive, paraphrases and versions of dif- 
ferent portions of the Bible, undoubtedly, appeared 
in the Saxon tongue. The earliest of these was the 
work of the monk Csedmon ; which, 
however, has no pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a translation* It is merely a religious poem, 
(the most ancient specimen of Saxon poetry) the ma- 
terials of which are taken from the Scriptures. It 
opens with .the fall of the angels, and the creation ; 
proceeds throjpigh the whole series of events related in 
the book of Genesis ; and comprehends various other 

Ling. vol. iv. p. 27, note 64. Even according to this statement, 
the appeal to private judgment was not altogether a new thing. 
The version of the Scriptures into the vernacular language of 
any country is itself, a virtual appeal to private judgment, unless 
accompanied with a prohibition of its perusal by the laity, or by 
a perpetual commentary which, authoritatwely^ fixes the sense in 
which it is to be understood. 

^ See the ** Historical Account of the Saxon and English 
Versions of the Scriptures previous to the opei^ng of the fifteenth 
century,** prefixed by Mr. Baber to his ediUon of Wiclif 's trans- 
lation of the New Testament ; in which wm be found the most 
complete body of information hitherto collected relative to this 
, .interesting subject 
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portions of scriptural history. This achievement 
was followed by literal Saxon versions of other parts 
of the Holy Writ, undertaken <by a succession of 
writers, (among whom our illustrious 
Alfred holds an honourable place,) con- 
cluding with ^Ifric, a learned and 
pious Saxon monk, who lived towards the end of 
the tenth century, and who laid before his country- 
men, in their own language, considerable portions of 
the Old Testament histories^. ‘Even this work^ 
however, is very far from a complete version. In 
many parts it is rather an abridgment, which gives 
merely the substance of the precepts enforced, and 
the facts recorded, by the sacred writers. To these, 
indeed, may be added a few manuscripts of the 
Psalter in Saxon and Latin, of uncertain date, but 
which may, probably, be assigned to the period' of 
the Conquest ; and three manuscripts of the Gospels, 
in the Anglo-Norman dialect, of which the earliest 
may have been composed during the.' reign of the 
Conqueror, and the other two somewhere about the 
time of Henry II. 

It is obvious, from the above statement, that 
attempts like these, even if executed with the utmost 
fidelity and correctness, being in an obsolete dialect, 
must have been entirely unserviceable in making the 
people of England, in the fourteenth century, ac- 
quainted with the contents of the holy Scriptures. 
It will, also, .lip found that subsequent undertakings 

1 The list is qs ^follows. The Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
some part of the books of Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and the 
two books of the Maccabees. See Baber’s Hist. Acc. p. Ixii. 
Ixiii. 


9 
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of the stoe nature had very imperfectly supplied the 
defect. The earliest of these monuments, after the 
Saxon times, is a paraphrasf^ of the 'Gospels and Acts 

of the Apostles, entitled “ Oilnulum,” 

^ (from. the name of its author, Orme, or 

Ormin) written in imitation of Saxon poetrj^, without 
rhyme, but in the English languagcj^in its very in- 
fancy. Next to this stands a curious volume, of 
prodigious size, entitled ‘ Sowle-hele, 
# Soul’s health) which has been re- 

ferred to a period shortly anterior to the thirteenth 
century. It is beautifully written on vellum, and 
elegantly illuminated : and contains a metrical para- 
phrase of the Old and New Testament. The object 
of the compiler seems to have been to form a com- 
plete body of legendary ^d scriptural histpry in 
verse, or rather to collect into one view, all the reli- 
gious poetry he could dnd^. Apparently coeval 
with this, is another version of a similar description, 
comprising a^large portion of Genesis and' Exodus, 
but evidently the^work of another hand, and composed 
in the Northern dialect' of that age. In the same 
dialect is a rhymed version of the Psalms, which has 
been referred to the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. There are like- 
wise extant, copies of the same version revised and 
considerably impibved’. Tt is not ^1 somewhat 


1 MSS. Bodl. 779. 

> Wharton's Hist, of Engl. Poetry, § 1, ci^ iA Baber’s Hist. 
Acc. p. Ixiv. note §. ^ 

f Mr. Baber has furnished us with the translation of the 
hundredth Psalip, from this work, both in its original and its 
improved form. As these are interesting specimens of our lan> 

" . 7 i ' . 
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later that we are to look for any thing like a literal 
translataon etren of any p^on of the Sacred Writings. 
At that |>eriod the psalnra and hymns of tlie Church 
were translated into English prose, with a comment 

guage in af early stage of its transition towards standard Eng- 
lish, the reader not be displeased with their introduction 
here. 

Original Version.— Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. MS. 278. 

Mirthes to God al erthe that es, 

Serves to Loverd in faints. 

In go yhe ai in his siht. 

In gladnes that is so briht. 

Whites that loverd god is he thus ; 

He us made, and our self noht us, 

His folke and shep of his fode. 

In gos his yhates that^are gode ; 

In schrift his worches belive, 

In ympnes to him ye schrive. 

Heryhes his name for loverdc is hende. 

In all his merci do in strendc and strende. 

Improved Version.— Cott MS. Vespas. D. vii, 

Mirthes to laverd at ertHi that es. 

Serves to laverd ip famends. 

Ingas of him in the sight. 

In gladeschip bi dai and night. 

Wite ye that laverd he god is thus ; 

And he us made, and ourself noght us. 

His fo)|ke and schepe m bis fode. 

Ingas his yhates that er gode : 

In scli^ft his porches that be 
In ymp^ to him schrive ye. 

Heryes ^ him name swa fre» 

9 For. that lai^wd soft is he. 

In evermore his merci esse ; ^ 

And in strende and strende his sothness. 
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•liMt ^ by'R»^|Brd Bolh^>a 

of bermit of tbe Order fef at .A|ipuifnie> 

kiumn b;Pithe tiil9 of Bft(iiL|rd of &cm 

tnA^idence m nunnery of tihat ni|iae, nllar Don- 
His piol^lfhe to what Mr. Babeusallfr. iMs 
versio priititps will furnish a good specimn of hk 
Singlish, which will be found almoopp intelli^ble as 
that of any modem work. ** In thiswSrke," he says, 
“ 1 seke no strange Ynglys, hot lightest, and com- 
Isunest, andtswilk that is most like unto th^atyne ; 

that thai tfiat knowes noht the Cat 3 rne, be the 
Ynglys may come to many Latyne wopdis. In 
(the transladone, I felogh the letter als-meldUe as i 
may ; and thor I find no proper Ynglys I felogh the 
of the wordis, ^o that^thai that shall read it, 
&em thar not drebd eitynge. In |pxpowning I 
felogh holie Skitoref* For it may come into some 
envious maniles honde, that knowes not what ne 
suld say %t will, that I wist not ^hat I sayd, and 

£ do hann till him, and till other. Besides 
8 translation, the hermit achieved var^s poetical 
impositions, among y^bich are a version of the 
Seten penitential Psalms, m paraphrase' of some ^ 
portions of the Book of Job^ ^d another, on the 
Lord’s Prayer, of«e3^||||||me ^lixity. About the 
same time, it would appIR t^ the detgy were often 
iiF the habit of Idlipealb^ 1» private Judgment by 
translating for 'the use of their congmgations such 
poitions of Scnptcue as were more jptynidently intro* 
4p6eMnt(||||^e services oi the Chinr^ ; an% to this 
pracwe we owe several ot^^mions of the 
of ifFts of the Go^msL %% Marl;^ and St. 
Ltikcf, jpd of the Episttoof Sl^ 





jk^lk^otionai ^oiiflKkeiUaiy ; 
the lMf!|||lii Wm trm^tioiu in 

the Ibort&lKB ^i^alect, ol^ rail cRspels jbt 

the ^th an ejtpos^gp dff the MrhQ|flL 

Fngm ^ above Mef anxv^, if|f maaiftiat thlraie 
taailk of pt^nthigpngland with a compledlPVersion of 
the Old and NcHBestainent, still remained open for 
„ Widifl The only drcumstance which can fallow the 
Whitest shaded suspicion over his daim to the h^nor 
of this eHhxprisei is esjstence o^a^ttle wox^ 
by die* tide ^iluctdartum Bii^torum ^ Eiuddamun 

J “ Pi«B%iie to th# complete Versioh iJSS^p-notS 
B3)le.** There are two grounds of Wioitt 

oa whieh this tract has been supposed to impeach 
the tide of tfae^efonner)^ the jtfstmction in quhs^l 
don. The dzst is^^hat the Bowiai^^brary has a 
M^usctipt of thi^^hok, to wnidi u annexed the 
date nf MCCC....yiII. And if this date he correct, 
as it stands, of course there is an* end of WiSif^s tide 
to the glo^ of First Transla|or. This ohieotioi^l 
however, nnv be disposed of by a moment^s mspec^ 
don of the ; from whi&^'it is clear, that the 
^keml betwe^ th} two Roman numerals, (C and Y,) 

' was originally bc^pi^% an||her nnmeral, of which 
there has been a maniUpt emB^# and if, as is mOst 
probable, that numeral w«s*^^ the date Of the ma- 
noBdiptf mst^ ^ 1308, .ifan a period 

later than tw death *of Widif by fouriaud-tw«tkty 
yesETS. Rutt^aaa&i the Froloeue ahuve meudmiA 


pjanong 
Mtiom in 
»«peLnfot 


^eatv^gedier ^th an expos^gp df the whQ|flL 
mo. ^ above Mef suxv^, if|f maniftist thlraie 
of pr^ndnggngland with a compledPVersion of 


» Tbeywaaeie 
|ect, mttfl banSbi 
lv|i..^UjL ” 


'Of mowefaSi inftonsiation on tlit8dli4. 

HM*«- 
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has, by wpy writers, been ascribe^to Wiclif himself. 
Nc0, n&t unquestionabl3rj; the sentimtats and 
onions ® contains, are perfect Jiariiiony with 
t^J« of the Proto-Reformer; arid the title-page of 
thd^'printcd edition of 1550, accordingly^speaks of 
it expressly, as “ written about 200 yeara'^fore by 
John WycklifFc^** If this werofeoirect, the fact 
would, undoubtedly, be fatal to the notion, that his 
was the first complete Version of the ^iblc ; for the 
Author, in^’tl^^ course of his work, not o%!f adverts 
to his own l^ours as a translator, but ^udcs to 
another translation already in existence. But, tl^t 
Wiclif was not the author, is irresistilily established 
by the internal evidence of the work itself. In the 
first place, it appeals, in the tenth chapter, to Uie au- 
thority ^f Gersoh, (one of the illustrious divines 
of that age) by the name of pSrisiensis * ; and^^as 
Gerson was not born till 1363, it is scarcely credible 
that he could have become an author of celebrity till 
after the death of Wiclif^ which happened in 1384. 
Again, in the thirteenth chapter, the writer complains 

' The title is as follows : The true Copye of a Prologue 
wrytteii about two C yeeres past ^ John ’'fryckffffe, (as may be 
justly gathered bi that, 9^^ hsith written of him, in 

his bolcb, entitled the sunmUpie ofmmouse writers of the lie of 
Great Britan,) the original whereof is fou^fte written in an Old 
English Bible, Jbitwixt the Olde Test^eiiL and the Newe. 
^hich Bible remaynith now in the Kyng hn Majesties Cham- 
hiri^. Imjprinted at London by Robert Crowley, dwellynge in 
^lie FdAiJ|p[oll6urn. Anno Do. MDL.” 

^ John Earlier Gerson was styled Pamiensis, in consequence 
of^u being chancellor and canon of some church in Paris. His 
ffcty and erudition, likewise, adquired for him the title of Evan- 
gelical, and Mo^t Christian Doctor, 
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bitterly of the impedimente to the prosecution of 
theology^mccasidned by^a le^^tion at OxWd, wjdch 
prohibitedythe study of ^divinity till two flars eS^T 
commencing in art#j thus deferring it for nine 
years .fron^the time of entering tlii4Jniversity. is 
true that flus regulation was as old as the year 1251 ; 
but it had long ^^len into utter desuetude and ob- 
livion, and wa^not revived till 1387, three years after 
the decease of Wiclif. Lastly, the^ same thirteenth 
chapter ^ which the author adverts, tft some un-^ 
speakable depravities,"^ said to be notorij|tisly prevalent 
^ong ecclesiastics) contains, towards the end of it, 
a manifest allusion to the articles, exhibited to the 
Parliament, in the eighteenth year of Richard II., 
with a view to the refoijnation of the Church ; and 
tliis seemS to fix,^he date of the composhion, as 
sub^^equent to the'year 1395, iii which that Parlia- 
ment was holdcn * 

1 See Fox, p. 577, ^73, Ed. 1684, where these articles, or 
conclusions, ane printed at length. They shew that the eyes of 
men were then very widely open indeed to the corruptions of 
the clergy ! The same may be Hiid of the ** frologuc,*’ men- 
tioned above, sfj^aks of the *^068 of the dignified ecclesias- 
tics in langua^, to say the Isast, quite as unceremonious as that 
of Wiclif. For instance, In his ten|||||phapter, the writer labours 
?>ftcr all manner of ** base c'omparfHls,” wherewith to illustrate 
the profligacy and mdolence of the prelates. He produces divers 
competent argun^nts and authorities, to prov^ that an evil pre- 
late is a roaring Iron — a wolf ravishing prey — an luiclcan 
crowe, or a ravin — (for the blackness of his 8innis)‘'S*!«lt with-, 
out savour, not prof^ble for any thing — a "hoMHMis ghitc; 
tony). — He is, more^er, a capon — ” for, as a ^^n croyetl#* 
not, even so, an evil prelate croweth not in preaching. AlsSu^ar 
a capon maketh fat himself, ^o*an evil prelate maketh fat hffi- 
self.” Furthermore, an evil prelate is a chimera, ** that hath a 
q2 
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No complete Ver From 2^ Giis it sccms, beyond rea- 

siog^before Wic- sonable controvcfsy, that ^iclif had 
/ lio predecessor in his vast under- 

ta^^. ft only remains, therefbre, to be observed, 
thsit some writers have gravely questioi^d whether 
Wiclif liacl any hand whatever in the ^eat work 
which now bears his name. Of all historic doubts,” 
this, perhaps, is the most baseless. The language of 
Knyghton alone is sufficient to overthrdWit. “ Christ,” 
says the zeaJ^s Romanist, “ committed Gospel 
to the clergy^l^d doctors of ttie Church, that they 
might minister it to , the laity, and weaker persons, 
according to the exigency of times, and the wants of 
men. But this Master John Wiclif translated it out 
of Latin into IJpglish, and, by tliat means, laid it 


part of each beast:** and, n^ain, he is neffing better than an idol 
— t#e mere semblance of a living prelate: and of such idols there 
be six several tflSrta; that is, idols of clay, of wood, of brass, of 
stone, of silver, and of gold. The fleshly and sensual prelate is 
mn idol of clay-T-the witless aw! ignorant prelate is a figure of 
wood — simulacris of bra^s ben they that have pnly worldly 
eloquence ; for tvliy — brass giveth a great sowne.*’ Soine^re- 
lates are wholly broken off 4roin ** rightfulness and virtue :’* 
they have nothing but mere “ t^poral stVengttf,'** and are not 
better than statues, carvedj|at of ; — for different from the 

stoi^e which w'as set in thlnKad of the cojcner, these arc only 
stones of hurtyng and of scleSder.** The infl^s of silver be they " 
who are made by money, and who say, what will ye give us that 
we^^hould betray Christ unto you ? Lastly — ifcie image of gold 
IS prelate who is advanced only for the sake of w'orldly 
pomp and nobility : fur gold is the emblem of nobility, and 
'therefore it is that the image set up of I^cbuchadnezzar was of 
gold. — These specimens of coarse satire are to be fofind from the 


sw^onth to the eleventh page of the tenth chapter, in the edit, of 
1 o50. The volume itself has no paging. 
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more open to the laity, dnd to women, who could 
read, than^ it used to be" to ‘the most learned. of 
the clergy, and those of them wlio had the best 
understanding : and so the Gospel pearl is cast 
abroad, and trodden under foot of swine ; and that, 
which usea to be precious to both clergy and laity, 
is made, as it were, the common jest of both ; and 
the jewel of the Church is turned into the sport 
of the people ^and what was before the chief talent 
of the cle||y and doi^jtors of the ChurclL is made for 
ever common to the laity To tliis<ifttimony may 
be added the words of Wiclil* himself, ^^o, in one of 
his homilies mentions the se’^|w:ity and persecution 
he had endured, because he had enabled tlia people 
to read the word of God in their own tongue ; and 
the fact, that in nc^yist of his works that has’^et ap- 
peared, has his traifflation of the Scriptures ever been 
omittted ^ ^ 

It is to be always remembered, tliat 'VWclif^s trans- 
lation was made entirely fr^i the Latin text, thr onl3r 
one at that time in use. It may justly be regarded 
as a glorious monument, not only of religion, but of 
letters. It ^xhibits our lan^age in the most })erfect 
form which it had tly3|i, attained, and might, alone, 
have been sufficient w^save^ft from relapsii^ into 
barbarism. Thajnestimablf^ benefits conferred bn 
tlie English tongue by our present version, are ac- 
knowledged by all who have entered deeply into |^e 
spirit of our‘ national literature : and there can be 

• *■ 

^ Knighton, DeEventibus Anglisc, col. 2644. quoted by Lenis, 

p. 8.3, 84. 

’ Horn, on Matt. xi. 23. I^ee Baber, Hist. Ace. p. Ixix. 

^ Baber, Hist. Acc. p. Ixix, 
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li^e doubt thab the U]^ours of the Refonner were 
cal^lated to do service to our genuine 

A^lo-Norman dialect, two centals earlier. It is 
th^iopinioA of Mr. Turner, who has diligently studied 
th^ fMgir^s of our literature, that Wiclif *8 ordinary 
style is less perspicuous and cultivated than that of 
1^11#^ who ]^ved and .oj^ote many years earlier. 
Whether this is to be aScribed to his recluse colie- 
g^te life, to the cramping influence of his scholastic 
studies, or to^onie defect in fl^iency and facility of 
thought, does not to determine ; 


but he hesita^ 
which familiarity 


to affirm^ IKat his postils, in 
pdnness were most to be ex- 
|)ectcd, ttre decidedly^nfcrior, in clearness and felicity 
^of expression, to the composition of tlfe Hermit, and 
tieven ,l|j^ose of some among t^^contemporaries of 
Wiclif^. That his style may l^e been somewhat 
darkened and confused, by his familiarity with the 
barbarous jargon of the schools, may easily be 
Imagined; audit must fuither be recollected, that his 


labours were so ince^^sant, and his works so nume- 
rous, that fac' probably poured out the wealth o|h is 
mind with little habitiii^ attention to thib gracei of 
composition, or the lucidness of arrangement. Tho- 
mas Aquinas, indeed, i|. said to have the rare merit 
of combining great perspicuity • 0 ads|)unty of expres- 
sion, with all the reflned distinctions and^^eculations^ 
of the schoolmen while Wiclif, like Peter Lombard 
and Duns Scotus, is neither classical (in the humblest 
sense of that word) in his Latin style, and not always 
distinct or vigorous in his English elocution. This 


^ Turner, Hist, of Ei^. rol. ii. p. 
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remark is morf ot igss applicable ^to all hia works, 
except the version of th^.^riptures ; and there, Mr. , 
Turner observes, “ the unriv^eni* combination 
force, simplicity dignity, and .feeling in Jhe original,^' 
compel his old English, as th6y seem to cfmpel etery 
other language into which it is translated, to ke clear, 
interesting, -and energetic 

1 There is ^something,** says Mr. Turper, “ rcmarkahle in 
the composition of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, ^^hat 
although, in every language, they are jiui^asiest book to a 
learner, they arc l^ijlgnified, interest!^, l^H^linpressivc. The 
Pentateuch, the pSHft', and the Gos|M£|unite in a singular de- 
gree, simplicity and perspicuity, energy, and pathos. 

I cannot satisfy myself what peculiarities — the 

felicities of lan^age, — which make them so universally compre* 
hensible, and yet avoid insipidity, feebleness, and te^ypi ; whidb' 
display, so oflen, su^|genuinc eloquence and tiiajell^ and yi|t 
are neither affected elaborate, nor, in general, abo^ the un- 
derstanding of the commonest reader.’* Turner, Hist of Eng. 
vol. ii. p. 5GI, note 8.. 

The extraordinary combination of excellence, which is licre 
most justly described by Mr, Turner, may Purely be repardec^ as 
one department of that vast apparatus of evidence, fruin which 
we conclude that the authors of Scripture wefe under the influ- 
eAe and eontipl of the Spirit of Truth. To that Spirit was 
dl^inctly known “ what is in V»an,” and what would be best 
fitted to seize upon the fbelings and the faculties of man. It was 
a work well worthy of the Sanctifying Power to endoyr his ser- 
vnflts with ** uttertfrioe^nd knowledge,*’ which should take cap- 
tive the hearts and the capacities both of the simple and the 
wise. The peouliarities,” by which this marvellous 

result has been accomplished, may, indeed, lie beyond the depth 
of human investigation. It may here be truly said, that the 
wind blowetb even as it listeth. We hear the sound thereof, 
but no mail can tell wheifte it conieth or whither it goeth ! 

A specimen or two of Wiclif ’s Translation will be found in 
the Appeiidijt • 
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It is Scarcely be imagined, that in the comple- 
tion of his task, Wiclif ^sdained to receive such 
assistance as he could procure. The labour must 
have been such as to overpower alrfiost any single- 
handed strength, unless it were exclusively devoted 
to the work, instead of being divided by a vast va- 
of other engagements and undertakings. That 
he received sime ai3 seems highly probable, from 
an intimation which is to be found in one of the 
manuscript copies of his Bible, at the end of a 
portion of the B(^k of Banicli ; wh^c are written the 
following somcwh^l^hscure trans* 

latione^t Nifinlay *. This remarkable 

notice, we ate tol^,*®^ subscribed by a ditferent 
hand, and in less durable ink, than that employed 
by the transcriber of the MS. and may probably 
have been done by some one who had sufficient 
authority for ids assertion. To what extent Wiclif 
was assisted in his great work, it is nbw quite impos- 
sible to ascertain. There has, however, descended 
to us nothing which renders it doubtftil, that the whole 
was completed under his superintendence and revi- 
sion, and put forth on his responsibility, — or that the 
substantial aitd almost undivided honors of the enter- 
prise are, righteously, his own. 

The manuscripts of this versioji arc, ko this day, 
exceedingly numerous. They are to be found, not 
only in the great public librariels of the empire *, but 

^ Raber, Hist. Acc. p. Ixix. 

^ The Rritish Museum, Lambeth, Sion Collef^e, the Univer- 
sity libiaries, particular collegea, and some cathedrals. Some 
few of the^e MSS. differ so materially from the rest, that we are 
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even in the collections of private individnlds^ -We 
may readily judge of the activity and eagerness with 
wliich they were originatfy circulated, when w'e find 
that such a multitude of copies have still survived 
die exterminating zeal of Papal inquisitors. That 
the appearance of sucli a work occasioned, among the 
Romanists, the deepest alarm^ and the hottest 
dignation, is perfectly noteSSous. .Th^influx of l^ht 
naturally produced consternation among those whose 
(dement was darkness \ Wiclif himself was repre- 
sented as little hetter than an alfeacious violator, j 
whose hand spa^ not to rei ^t he veil which had 
for ages concealed the mysj^^iipB santitity of truth 
from the gaze of the profane iShultitude. His work 
was^^denounced and proscribed, as tainted almost with 
the guilt of sacril^e. Tlie vehemence of displeasure 
which it excited ^ong the hierarchy will sufficiently 
appear from the fact, that, some ten years after this 
period, a Bill was actually brought into the House of 
Lords, to forbid the perusal of die Jinglish Bible by 
the laitj’l This measure, indeed, was manfi 11 y op- 
posed by John of Gaunt, wHo rose up in his place, 
ai^ said, that “ the people of England w cmld not bo 

led to believe that tlierc must have been two distinct translations 
of Scripture. S^me pasjiages have no other correspondence ex- 
cept that which arises from the circumstance of their having been 
rendered from one common original, the- Latin Vulgate. In 
general, however, the resemblance h such as to leave no doubt 
that the earlier translation must have been consplted by the 
author of the later. Baber, Hist. Acc. p. Ixix. &c. where the 
reader may. find some specimcnii of their nearest agreement, and 
their most remarkable variation. 

* Trepidant immisso lumine Manes. 
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die dr^ of all men, seeing all nations besides them 
had the Scriptures in their own tongue But the 
seal was, nevertheless, afterwards fixed to the con- 
demnation of all such attempts, by a constitution of 
Archbishop Arundel, which begins by declaring that, 
“it is a perilous thing, as Saint Jerome testifieth, 
to translate the text (^JHoly Scripture from one 
idiom into another ; since it is no easy matter to 
retain in every version an identity of sense ; and tlie 
same blessed Jerome, even though he were inspired, 
;;confesseth that Herein he had, himself, been fre- 
quently mistaken.*’ It was, therefore, enacted and 
ordained, thal^ thenceforth, no one should translate 
any text of ‘sacred Scripture, by his own authority, 
into the English or any other tongue, in the way of 
book, trabt, or treatise; and that^no publication of 
this sort, comiiosed in the time of John Wiclif, or 
since, or thereafter to be composed, should be read, 
citlier in part or in whole, either in public or in pri- 
vate, under the pain of the greater excommunication, 
until such translation should be approved by the 
ll^ocesan of tlie place ; or, if the matter should re- 
' ^uire it, by a provincial council : every one wjio 
' iobuld act in contradiction to this order, to be punished 
||| an abettor of heresy and error .j^uch was the 
decree of the convocation held at St. p&l’s in 1408. 
It evidently amounted to an utter prohibition to 
translate, or to peruse translations ; for it is easy to 
conjecture what, in those times, would be the fate of 

1 Lewis, 84. 

♦ 

> Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. iii. p. 317. ConstiU vii. Archb. 
Arundel. 1408. , f 
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all applications for that purpose, either to dioeesan or 
council ! The persecutipns which followed this edict 
are well known to all, and amply attested by the 
various episcopal registers. Ruinous fines, cruel 
imprisonment, and martyrdom at the stake, were the 
portion of multitudes, who ventured to consult for 
themselves the charter of i^ei|, salvation. 

The objections urged at 'that day, and still more 
confidently in subsequent ages, by the Romish 
Church, to the liberty of free access to of ap- 

the Scriptures, are now tolerably well- private 

known to every Protestant ; and it may 
very safely be conceded, th^t there is about them, at 
first sight, jin air of plausibility, which may well ren- 
der them dangerous and embarrassing to many an 
honest mind. It is insisted, that the sanctity of the 
Divine Oracles is tarnished by the rash curiosity of 
ignorant' men ; that the Word of God, when cited by 
all parties, either for refutation, or defence, is de- 
graded into an implement of unhallowed v arfare ; 
that the appeal to private judgment engenders a spirit 
of arrogance, a contempt for authority, and a lust 
perpetual innovation ; that its tendency is to bieiik 
down the solid unity of the Faith, and to shivei^ it 
into fragmiSnts ; to stretch over the Church “ the line 
of confusidti, and the stones of emptiness” and de- 
solation. And by those writers who have lived since 
the period of the Reformation, it has been broadly as- 
serted, that the innumerable swarm of sects which 
have sprung up under this system, are to be regarded 
as a plague, wherewith the displeasure of Heaven 
hath manifested itself against this insane presumption. 
The answer to all Ibis, must, of course, be now per- 
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fectly familiar to every intelligent Protestant. 'The 
members of any reformed community will always be 
prepared to reply, that apparent and external unity 
is much too dearly purchased by a general sacrifice 
of private judgment ; that schism itself is a less evil 
than un uniformity of error and corruption ; and that 
no multiplication of divisions could be so pernicious, as 
the universal prostration*^ intellect and conscience 
before the authority of an uninspired tribunal. Such 
is the point of view under which the subject unavoid- 
. ably presents itself to every tolerably well-informed 
understanding at the present day. To the mind of 
Wiclif, or any independent thinker of the fourteenth 
century, the question would naturally exhibit itself 
in a much more simple light. At that time it was 
hardly to be expected that any human sagacity should 
anticipate all the consequences of an unrestrained re- 
sort to the Sacred Text, and of free exercise of indi- 
vidual judgment as to the semsr- of it. In the primi- 
tive ages, indeed, the Scriptures were not locked up 
in a foreign tongue ; find it may be said, tliat the 
history of the Church is accordingly found to 
oppress the enquirer with a be^ldering batalogue of 
, heresies. But, then, the controversies of those times, it 
could not fail to be remarked, w*ere chiefiii^nfined to 
thb regions of metaphysical spcculationPPthe ques- 
tions tlien ^tated, had, most of them, no very intel- 
ligible reference to Cliristian practice ; and they were, 
moreover, almost wholly uiunixed with considera- 
tions, which involved the grounds of civil right, and 
secuW interest. The Refoniler of the middle ages, 
therefore, could hardly be expected to foresee the full 
extent of the price which Cliristian Europe would 
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have" to pay for the privilege of searching tl^ Scrip- 
tures 'without any refereupe to the authority of an in- 
fallible guide. With him, the “ one thing needful” 
would be the liberty of comparing the practice of the 
Church with the text of the Holy Writings, ' which 
formedher cliartcr. luthis mind, the reasonableness 
of au appeal to the ‘^]^aw,^and the Testimony,” 
could not be embarrassed wl^ t^ misgivings and ap- 
prehensions with which the question^ias subsequently 
been perplexed, in consequence ^f the endless variety 
of systems and opinions, engendered by the almost » 
unfettered licence of interpretation. These were dif- 
ficulties and objections which never, probably, occur- 
red to him, and against wliich he was not called upon 
to provide any vindication. He, accordingly, defends 
the translafiou of the Scriptures, simply 
on the ground that they must liavc been of tJu* Translation 
designed lor tlic guidance and instmc- 
tionofall Gliristian men, of every degree, without excep- 
tion. They w^ho called it heresy, to speak of tin* Holy 
Scriptures in Englisli, must be prepared, he affirms, 
to “ condemn the Holy Ghost, that gave it in tongu^jt 
to the Apostfi^s of Christ, to speak the Word of God ^ 
in all languages that were ordained of G3)d uqcter 
heaven complaint, — that to open the Bible ’ 

to all, effect, to set aside the office, and 

supplant the authority^ of those who were ^appointed 
to teaph its docti^ncsYb the'peo|)le, — ^he replied, that 
“ tliose heretics are not^ to be heard who fancy, that 
secular men^ ought not to know the law of God, 
but that it is sufficient for them to know w'hat the 


* Wiclirs Wicket. 
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priests prelates tell the|(^y word of moutlih for 
Scripture is the faith oflh^uhurchf and the* more it 
i| known, in an oithodox bense, the hettep. These-^ 
fore, as secular men (^pght to l^now the iaitl^ s^ it is 
to he taught them in whatever language is best wOw» 
to them. Besides, since the i|^th of the%dth is clearer 
and more exact in the gcimtare than tho^nests koew 
%ow to express it, Cs^m^y one may say so, that there 
are many prelatdl wno are toU ignorant of Scripture) 
and others conceal ^j^ints of ScnptmiSi such, ior in- 
stance, as declare for the ^umilit\ and poverty'of the 
^rgy, — and that there are many such defects in the 
firbal instructions of priests, — it stems useful^ that 
the faithful should, themselves, search out, or dis- 
cover, the senseipf the faith, by haMng the Scriptures 

in a language which tb( y know and understand 

He who hinders this, oi murmi^rs against it, does his 
endeavour that the people should coittmuc in a daion-*^ 
able and unbeueviug state. I'he laws, therefore, 
which the prelates i^ke, arfe ij^ot to be received as 
matfbrs of fajgi j nor are we to 1t)elic\t their words 

dis(i4ursesS||^fuTther, or othc^rwise, than they are 
founded on according to the 

constant %ootrine of Augustine^, i^^cripf^e is all 
pie truth. Therefore tins trmslat^!<^^ ^e 'Seri^ 
^ould do this good, that it^onl j<iipiider priests 
•adprelflie s unsuspected, as words w)ij|phitbey^ 

^plain^.” Furthellk — 'Wrelltes^^gs^e Po^ and 
znart^ and other means, Tmoll^e^lSGrive : accord- 
^|S^y^ Christ and his Afl^|[^PzF^eYtg|diithe world by 

^ Speculum Secnlailttm p^^onim Quo^ by Lewis, p. 86 
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niak|Ag^nown to them*|he truths of Scrit>t;^ in a 
language familiar^tb Ihe ptoplc ; and for this purpose 
the' Holy* Spirit gave^them the'^knowledge of all 
tongu^. M AVliiyy should^ot the disciples of 

Christ, at the ^present da^, take freely from the same 
loaf, and disjribute to t])j, peopl^ . . . Besides, ac- 
eordl&g tq th<^ faith whfbl^vthe apostle teaches, all 
Ghristiaiis must stand ^be4||^ t]||| judgment-seat of 
Christ, and be anEiycrable to him for all the goods 
t^herCwith he has entrusted theip. It is, therefore, 
necessary tlj^at all the failhilijL^hould know these goods, 
and tlie use of them ; for frn answer by prelate ^ 
attorney will ml then anail, but every one must then 
answer in hh own person. Since, then, God has given 
to both clt‘rgy and laity the knowledge of the fpith, to 
tliis end, that they may teach it the more plainly, and 
may ftithfully ^vork by it, it is plain that God, in 
the day of judgment, will require a Jjpie account of 
the use of these goods, how they have been put out 
to usury 

It will be seen that this vindici^ion utterly dis- 
cards tlic notion, that there can bc,||||^authtety in 
matters o/ faith, \^th of the Bible. 

Church,** the decrees of bishops, 
Popes^ qllF ^^^re here thrust down to a 

<i beloi^ the eminence of the in- 

writings, 'fi^^cripture alone is truth. The 
Scripture aloueM the the Church ; tliese sm 

the grand angd s^id njaki4&npon which, as upod ue 
eternal rock,^^|ijAyq||^ defence of (his great 


^ Doctrina Chrisdaua, Uh. cited by Lewis, p. 67> 
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i^^dertakitig, and» indeed||i(he whole faibrii^ hii| 
telieme of reformation. hd^^e^ere the vigorous 
germ of ProtestaSitism ; cajt by him wltK a l^ld 
hand, into the gener<|^s soil of hj||^coi|ptry^ th^re to 
lie for a long and tempestuous period, to all ’^ppcai^ 
ance dormant and f^wcrlei^ the f^ason should 
arrive for its starting into €iie. Anq^er ^imp^tant- 
merit of his Yindi(^tio^^is the assault it makes on 
that refiige of lies, which the cjjgnipt and siq^ersti- 
tious heart of man h|ith made so stibn^ for itscl:^^ — the 
belief, that the obligatioi^ to righteousness and holi- 


i^ess of life may be vicdliously discharged, and that 
religion is a work which every individual may safely 


consign to ^e care and management of a spiritual 


factor.^ The Christian is here solemhly reminded 


that a day will come, when each man shall be called 
to answer personally for himself, and when iSo" agent 
or “ attorney jjf the soid,’*^ will be heard in his be- 
half. These were strange and startling words to the 
ears of Englishmen in the foilrt<|^nth century. They ' 


filled the hearts, of the ecclesiastical craftsmen with 
disma^and ^ml^nation^j^ Thrpugfcout their various 
ranks and orc^, they^bq^J^^^elaim if these 
doctiilie[f.w%re to be ^dured, th^ ^ij^^as well 
throw up their functions at ' If . m|..fi||ght -con- 

8^ the ^vine oracles, -vpmout^th^ inleryei^jip^ of 
the priesthood, — if all might|)^j^e glowed to c;pi£duct 
'entangling traflic andlp^stery ot-their o\i#Ja spi- 
'ritual^'boncems, withouty^e^d cf ^pnofessional ^ 
what further S|ja£idgKilltd^eite be for the « 
seryfces of the consecraw Oiwrij|| The resentment 
of rile hierarchy, did howegpr, ‘’^evaporate in 
mete “ sound and More substantial indi- 
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datio^ of Hieii displeasur^ere in active preparation ; 
and the audacity Vith which the Reformer assailed 
the^ received doctrine of ^e Eucharist, soon provided 
his ex^mi^s w^th fa opportune of renewing their 
hostilities^^ 


Before we Retire from Ihe considera- „„ 

. - , . ^ ' .^1 , Wlclif’s version 

tion of this CTeat work, it will be proper proscriiiBd by the 

to notice the iptonishmg r^ndlty with vertheless widely 
which the copies it were circulated ^ ** ‘ 
among all classes of the people, in defiance of ob- 
structions, .which, at this day, it is difficult. for us to 
appreciate, dr even to ims^ne. The astonishing, 
powers of the press almost disable us from realizing 
to our conceptions the impediments through which 
literature had to force its way, in the ages previous to 
that invention. Those impediments, however, may 
be par^aily estimated, f/com the fact, disclosed to us 
by the register of AlnwiS, Bishop Norwich in 
1429, that the cost of a Testament of Wiclif’s ver- 
sion, was no less than 2/. 16 a‘. 8d. a sum, probably, 
equal to 30/. of our present money, and considerably 
md9^ than half th^ apnual^come was then 

considere^^adequat%tK^fr;i^|^fiinlenance of a substan- 
tial yeoma^*^ lb procure a copy of the wh^le'^i^lish 
Bible miiP,,^l^efore^ have demanded a sacrifice 
..greater than 'tnIS ^hlch, in our days, is ^equir^ 
to command the mo^t liimptuous and splendid Elegan- 
cies ofliterature* To t^is^scouragement must beii» 
‘added the aan|<^tpLand dwger which this precious 
possession carrie^hi^fili||, Wwever it went. Danng ^ 
the time which elawd reign of Henry IV • 

to the period of tl^ reforml^^pp, the owner of a frag- 
ment of ^Wiclif *s Bible, or mdeed of any other par- 
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tion of his writings, was conscious of harbouring a 
witness, whose appearance would infallibly consign 
him to the dungeon, and possibly to the flames. He 
must, consequently have eaten the bread of life in 
secrety and with carefalnessy and must have drank 
the waters of life with astonishment and trembling of 
heart And yet, in defianee of obstruction and of 
persecution, the work went on. NeiDicr the ruinous 
cost of literary treasures, nor the jealous vigilance of 
an omnipresent inquisition, w^cre able to repress it. 
The stream continued to force its way, in a sort of 
subterraneous course, till the season arrived when it 
should burst forth, and refresh the land with its fruit- 
ful inundation. “ Then was the sacred Bible sought 
out from dusty comers : the schools were opened ; 
divine and human learning raked out of the embers 
of forgotten tongues; })^mces and cities trooped 
apace to the newly crelfed banner of salvation; 
martyrs, with the uiirosistible might of weakness, 
shook the powers of darkness, and scorned the fiery 
rage of the old Red Dragon 

The year 1381 was rendered unhap- 
inBurrecjtion of piKr niemorable by the insurrection of 

the peaaontrj'. / -r. i 

the peasantry of kjngland; an event 

' some notice of which is forced into a narrative of the 
life of Wiclif, by the assertion of some historians, that 
the popular excesses were oepasioned, or greatly 
aggi’avated, by the diflusion of his doctrines. By one 
CM«. ..signed mmaUsteitisjp-avely conjee- 

for it hy Papal tured that this, calinfity was a clear in- 

writers. , , ft-.*-**! 

dication of the displeasure of Heaven 


* l^Iiltontji'li^llefbrination in England. . 
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against the supineness of , the hierarchy, which had 
omitted to repress, with due vigour, the impiety of 
Wiclif and his followers, in disseminating the per- 
verse and damnable doctrines of Berengarius, re- 
specting the body and blood of Christ. And this 
surmise the chronicler, with all imaginable solemnity, 
strengthens by reference to tlie extraordina^ fact, 
that the comj||^otions were simultaneous all over 
England ; and that they occurred precisely within 
the octaves of that festival, in which the mystery 
of the transubstantiation is celebrated by tlie Church ! 
He adds, that, altliough it may be reasonably be- 
lieved that Archbishop Sudbury, (who was. brutally 
murdered by the rabble), may have died a martyr — 
yet the barbarous manner of his death was probably 
appointed in mercy, as a needful expiation for the 
sinful laxity of his discipline. Others there wore, 
he confesses, who ascribed the aflliction to the scan- 
dalous lives, the odious tyranny, the shameless hypo- 
crisy, nay, the downright atheism, prevalent among 
the wealthy and the noble of the land: and many, 
again, were persuaded that the measure of national 
iniquity was filled up by the coarse profligacy, and 
rebellious insolence, of the populace themselves. 
And his ci^nclusion, upon the whole matter, is, that 
in this instance, the wrath of God manifestly came 
down upon the children of disobedience *. A more 
modern historian, writhout the slightest appearance 
of doubt or hesitation, attributes much of the excite- 
ment to the notions, ascribed to Wiclif, and disse- 
minated by his followers, — ^namely, that the right of 

1 Wals.p.23|.^. 

' R ‘i .. 
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property, was founded in grace, and that no one who 

was, by sin, a traitor to God, could be justly en- 

, , titled to the services of man*. A more 

bably, the wretch- plain and rational account of the a£^ 
ednesB ancMegra- , . , , . „ , 

dationof tin> pea- surcly IS, that this was one oi those ter- 
saiitry. convulsive efforts, by which 

the lower classes, in the fourteenth cent|py, laboured 
to heave off the load of iiitolcrablq|^ servitude ; — a 
phenomenon of the same class with « jacquerie of 
France, and the rebellion of the Flemings ; — a Servile 
war, the natural effect of wretchedness, goaded to 
frenzy by the unfeeling arrogance and luxury of the 
great. The cruelty of the English aristocracy may, 
indeed, have been considerably less atrocious than 
t]|^t which drove the peasantry of other countries to 
cLespair. But the circumstances of the age were such 
as probably tempted them to harass their dependents 
with more grinding exaction than they had expe- 
rienced in preceding times. Tht' landed proprie- 
tors had been impoverished, partly by an unprece- 
dented and long-continued severity of taxation, and 
partly by their own inordinate craving for foreign 
luxuries of the most costly description. The em- 
barrassment 4hus produced, naturally engendered ava- 
rice; and avarice, probably, gave birth to an in- 
human disregard for the comfort of the poor, more 
especially of those who held their lands by the 
tenure of unmitigated villenage ^ In all this, there 
was power sufficient to r^se the tempest, which 
threatened all the emSankments of dvilizedf society, 

$ 

' 1 Ling. vol. iv. p. 236*. 

* See Hallam, Middle. .rob iv. p. 205 — 207. 

9 '-" 
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'without the aid of fanatical agitation. It is true, Uiat 
the ffTOwinff hatred of ecclesiastical do- „ 

o ”... - , Possibly aggra- 

minion may have intimately connected vated by the 

!/• *..1. -IJ • .L- c n growing impati- 

Itself With a wud impatience of all au- cnceofEcciesiaa- 

thority whatever. It is, also, possible 
that the voice of loud invective against the Church, may 
have assisted to call up, from the depths of the popular 
discontent, a ifad ungovernable spirit of anarchy and 
rebellion. Tke charges with which j;he clergy were 
assailed, were, indeed, frequently such, as an exaspe- 
rated populace might easily transfer to abuse 
tyranny of every description : and nothing, it must 
be confessed, can well be more hopeless than at- 
tempt to deny, that the language adopted by Wiclif, 
or his itinerant preachers, in urging their principles^f 
reformation, did, frequently, burst through the barriers 
of sobriety and caution, and was, occasionally, violent 
enough to compromise the safety of nearly all exist- 
ing institutions. It may be difficult, in times remote 
from this tumultuous period, to frame, or to admit, 
a complete vindication of such dangerous extrava- 
gance. But every one, who is well acquainted "with 
the history of man, must, at least, be well persuaded 
oftliis, — that sedate and calculating spirits, like those 
of Erasmus, or Melanchthon, could never have shaken 
the gigantic strength of the Papal system. They 
could neither have effected the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, nor have done the office of pio- 
neers to that great movement. This consideration, 
it is trui; may be quite insufScient for the justifica- 
tion of rashness and excess : but it may, at all events, 
dispose us to look somewhat more indulgently on 
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, , , that inteiiBity of soul, which troubled 

Injustice of as- *' 

cribing it to the the watcrs, by whose disturbance we 
religious opinions ^ n j t 

of Wiclif and his have been, eventually, made whole, 
followers. * speculations of the Papal 

writers, who connect the Rebellion of 1381 with the 
doctrinal heresies of Wiclif, it has been tnily re- 
marked, that their charf^es are Just a^j^bsurd as it 
would be to ascribe the outrages of the Anabaptists 
of Mujster to Jth^ theological opinions of Luther ^ 
Equally unfounded is the insinuation, that the princi- 
*^|j[es entertained by the Refoi-mer were deliberately 
hostile to all aujhority, whether spiritual or secular, 
and that he dSbrve^ tb.c confidence of the State as 
little as that of the Churcli. However perplexing it 
might be to defejid him from the ^imputation of 
^ hazardous notions, and unguarded phraseology, the 
whole course of his lifc^ and the general tenor of his 
writings, must, unquestionably, acquit him of the 
character of a politic^^^icendiary. Some further re- 
flections, however, on this subject, will find a proper 
place, when we come to a review of the opinions of 
Wiclif, and the proceedings of his “ Poor Priests,*^, or 
travelling preachers. 

^ llallain. Middle Age^, vol. iii. p. 200 , 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1381—1382. 

WicUf hitherto cmplotied in exposing the corruptions rf the Papacy 
— He noto engages in the Sncramental Controversy — Notice of the 
history of thii^<question — Pascasius Rudhert — Bertram ^ and Jo- 
hannes fScotas — Berengarius — Transubstantiation established by 
Innocent TlI.-^Metaphysical ex2danation of il by thq^^Mendi- 
cants — This doctrine unknoten to the 'jin^o-S(U‘om &iurfh — 
Probably introduced into England at the Conquest — inclif at-r^ 
*' tacks the doctrine from the chair of theology — His positions m 
nouncedi pain of excommunication — He mpcals to the Ring 
•^He is desired by John cf Gaunt to ahstam^from the subject 
——He composes Aw^Ostiolum or WieViet— Courtney succeeds to 
the Primary — Synod held by him at the Preaching Friars' in 
London — The dtssemhly disturbed by an Earthquake — Address 
and self-possession of Courtney— Twenty-four Coticlnsiotis, . 
ascribed to Wiclif, condemned— Measures taken for the sup- 
pression of his Doctrines — Petition of the Spiritual Lords Against 
the Lollards — Royal Ordinance, j^Mwtveriug Sheriffs to ar- 
rest and impriso7t the Preachers '^fS^ulse doctrine — If is intro- 
duced into the Parliament Roll without the cotisent of \ords or 
Commons— Further proceedings of the Primate — Wiclif him- 
self not yet summoned before the Archbishop — Possibly stdl 
^otecled by the Dujke of Lancaster — Wiclif' s complaint to the 
King and Parliament — Petition of the Commons against the Or- 
dinaticefor the suppression of erroneous doctrine — Wiclif sum- 
moned to answer before the Convention at Oxford — He is aban- 
doned by the Duke of Lancaster — He maintains his opinions — 
He delivers itt^wo Confessions, oim in English, the other in 
Latin — His English 'Confession — 'Hfylk Lathi Confession — He is 
banished from Oxford — He retires to Lutterworth — He is sum- 
moned Pope to appear before him— His answer. 

The attacks of Wiclif had hitherto been 
principally directed agai^t cnormitic^ iuptySis^^of *3Je 
which had long been raising up a spiiS Papacy. 
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oC disaffec^n towards ^thc Romish hierarchy. Up 
to this he had appeared as the advocate of the 

Unive^^ity, in defence of her privileges — as the cham- 
ps of fbe Crown, in vindication of its rights 
aM prerogatives — as the friend of the people, p the 
preservati(fti of their property — ^and as the ally of the 
whole world, against the abuse of ecclesy|||ical power. 
„ He was now to appear in a IRnewliat dif- 

in the Sjggmen- ferent, and still more arduous, position. 

Vv He ^as about to carry his operations 
jUjto the most secret cham})ers of the great Myster]|j| 
Wr Iniquity ; — 4;o^ encounter the ghostly might ^ an 
almost invisil4K|j^ut tremendously ''powerful adver- 
^ry ; — an adversaryijflie more formi^ble, because the 
conflict against it was to be, ^efly, carried on in the 
regions of mctapri^’sical abstraction, %o which the 
combatant could hardl 3 fi, b§ Mlowed by the sympa* 
tliics, ^r even by the understandings, of mankind. 
So long as he arrai«|d the palpable corruptions of 
the Church, he migfflibe regarded as sustaining the 
contest in the ojien day, and under^the light of 
heq^n. But a polemic who, in those nmes, should 
•presume to asSail the Romish doct|jpe of the Eu^a- 
rist, had an advcntifi^ before him, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the Pagan hero, when he plunged into 
the deiif'of Cacus, where he had to encounter, not 
only the might, of ^ antagonist, m|Lthe voluifics 
of smoke which he di|Piarged fron hn^wS $ a dark- 
ness which aggravated the danger and qtoculty of 
the stniggle, and almost entirely concealed||it from 
th^^gaze of the spectator. Hence it was,^th 9 t, — so 
Ijng as Wicl^ras seen to grapple with thp practices 
of the Papac^and its adherents, or with those doc- 
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trines and principles which |vere more*^mediately 
connected with its visible abuses, — so lobg he was 
supported by the patronage of the great, and by the 
applauses of the many. Bift when once he^iun||^ 
into tjie darkness of the sacramental controversy, me 
scene <rf contention was removed from th^ sphere of 
general intt^fcence or interest. He was regarded by 
many as engaged in desperate opposition to the 
awful and inscrutable majesty of truth, whi(^. here, 
demanded the submission of the uliderstandin^ with- 
i|>ut ^pcaring to invade the personal comfort or ii g ib 
terelpof the. believer. They loi^st ^ 

their outcry agia^t the Chiych, that ag& 

but little disturlSiP by her most^|jttravagant demanos 
on their credulity. WJien we are told by the chro- 
niclers, that elfcry second man *tb|i might be met on 
the road was a Lollaitt, wetare not to imagine thajfc “ 
the country swarmed with persons whose minds Were 
in a state of insurrection agaijgy^ the extravagances of 
erroneous belief; but that there prevailed a very ge- 
neral indigiu^pn against the pride and grecainess of 
tlio Pope^ancPTiis iwinistcrs, and an increasing str^pth 
of<|»ersuasion tl^ the ecclesiastical s;^tem reqmred^ 
an unsparing reform. We v*fehafl jwcordingly find, 
that when Wiclif stepped from the ground on which 
he “^had hitherto combated, and ascended,- as^ it were, 
into the modft, where clouds and darkness were 
gathered him, his frienlfe and followers began . 

to fall aw|,y. The feelings of many of the people to- 
wards ikci somewhat resembled those of the Israelites 
towards H^ieir legislator, when they exclaimed, “ as 
for this Moses, we wot not wha||is become pf 
him!” 
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Notice of the hM woul^J be unseasonable, and utterly 

tory of this ques- useless, to introduce here a lengthened 

history of the disputes which had long 
agitated the Church, reil^ecting mysterious pre- 
sence of the body of Christ in the Eucharistic elcruents.* 
That it was present, in some mode or other which 
sufficiently warranted the faithful to^ppeak of it 
as really present, seems to have been*^ the general 
and almost unanimous opinion of the Church from 
tlie earliest times ; although, as may readily be ima- 
gined, every attempt to explain this reality^ and tofe^ 
reconcile it with the notion of a mere sacraUlental 
or symlbolicafil^sence,^ w'as sure ^Jnvolve the dis- 
putants in a labyrin^ of perplcxitfr^nd self-contra- 
diction. Up tr) the middle of the ninth century, 
however, as Moshi&n observes “ both reason and 
folly had been left free in, this matter ; nor had any 
imperious mode of faitli suspended the exercise of 
the one, or restraine^jjH^ extravagance of the other.” 
The first person wnUr^ndertook to reduce the doc- 
Pasca^ius Hart- of the Church to ^Uiinty and 

'*®*'** precision, was Paseasius Radbert, a 

"monk, afterwards abbot of Corbey g|^who maintained, 
that, after the consecration of the bread and wine, 
nothing plained of those symbols but the outward 
figure ; ^ndcr which figure, the very same body that 
suffered on the^'cross was really and l^fiUy present. 

Bertram, «nd Jo- This opinion was «pecdg^4PPposed by 
hahnes Scotus. eminent divines, Bc]|^am, and 

Johannes Scotus : but the controversy was%ill left 
to e;chaust itself, uncontrolled by any definitive sen- 

f 

* Eccl. Hist, vole ii. p. 340. 
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tence of the Church. In the^eleventh century, wlien 
the dispute burst out again, the cause of Reason and 
common sense was vigorously sustained by the cele- 
brated Berengarius, Archbishop of An- ^ ^ 

gers, ^ who persisted in teaching that 
the elements, after consecration, preserved their na- 
tural and i^ential qualiticSf being nothing more 
than symbolFor representatives of the body and blood 
of the Saviour. By this time, however, tlie liier- 
archy of Rome appear to have become sensible, that 
the doctrine, wliich gave to the sacramental rite the 
character of a prodigy, was admirably fitted to exalt 
the mystic and hierurgical dignity of ^e priesthood. 
The theology of Berengarius whs, accordingly, as- 
sailed with outrageous * vehemence. The terrors of 
spiritual power were levelled against it, fiercely and 
angrily by Leo IX. and Nicholas II., somewhat more 
faintly and doubtfully by Gregory VII. The heretic 
was compelled to sign, succ^ively, thrc'e distinct 
confessions, each differing fr®i the other, but all of 
them amountmg to an abjuration of his own real opi- 
nions ; and ms latter days were passed in exercises 
of penitence for ^Jiis unworthy dissimalation It 
was, not, however, till the begijining of the thirteenth 
century that all liberty of speech and opip^ion, rela- 
tive to this subject, was finally suppressed The 
Pontiff who ^claims the honour of this triumph over 
human reas^ii^is Innocent III. In the fourth council 
of Latcrap, (which was held in 1215, and at which 
were aifeembled a vast concourse of, ecclesiastics, 
besides the ambassadors of nearly all the powers of 

* Moaheim, vol. ii, p. 558 — 5^9. 
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Europe), he formally established that doctrine, which, 
to the present hour, is held by the Church of Rome 
as the only orthodox and true one, and which, from 
The doctrine of uniformly desig- 

tton^^IStabhriied transubstantiation. 

by Innocent 111. This word, which was unknown before 

the days of Innocent III,, was introdupgd to express 
the precise nature of the change effected in the ele- 
ments at the moment of consecration. It is obvious 


that the grand difficulty which thoughtful persons 
would have to encounter, in receiving the doctrine in 
question, arose from the astounding circumstance, 
that the mystt words of the priest left the sensible 
qualities of the sacramental bread wholly unaltered. 
That Christ himself should, in some mysterious and 
spiritual sense, be 2)resent at the solemnity, might 
not be too much for the faith of the most enlightened 
believer. Rut, that an 'change should take 

place, of which the senses sl^^l^ve not the slightest 
notice, — that tlie holy tiling received by the commu- 
nicant should still retain precisely the same shape, the 
same colour, and the same taste, which belonged 
to tlie unconsecrated -wafer, — ^was a subject of end- 
less p^lexity to all, except those who were pre- 
pared^Jm^ an absolute and unconditional surrender 
of th^^aculties to the authority of the Church. 
In order, therefore, to confound and repel the 
Metaphysical ex- stubbom testimony of the senses, the 
SoSrin?^ by the Mendicant Orders, who were the crear 
Mendicants. tures of the Pontiff, called in Meta- 
physics to the aid of Superstition. They scrupled 
not to maintain, that, although substances are usually 
known to us only by their sensible properties, or ac- 
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cidents, yet no substance is, in its own nature, in- 
separable from its accidents, A miracle might dis- 
unite the qualities from their proper subject; and 
these qualities might continue to act upon our senses, 
even after the subject itself was destroyed or with- 
drawn. And such a miracle, they contended, was 
actually performed at every celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. The substance of the bread was taken away, 
the instant tlie words of consecration had passed tlie 
lips of the priest, and the substance of Christ’s body 
was introduced in its place. Our senses, it is true, 
give us no intelligence of this substitution ; for our 
senses take no cognizance of the inteijj&r ess(‘nces of 
things. The substance of the body of our Lord, 
when invested with the sensible properties of the 
wafer, would, consequently, affect the senses precisely 
as the wafer itself adected them, previously to its 
consecration. To api^aL therefore, to the evidence 
of the senses, was, lh?^§ct, to call in witnesses which 
could depose nothing as to the matter in question. 
And the grand difficulty being thus disposed of, by a 
process of metaphysical legerdemain, mankind wen* 
left without excuse, if they refused the mystery of 
transubstantiation ! 

That the coiporeal presence of Christ 
m the sacrament was never acknow- 
ledged as an article of faith by our an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon Church, seems to be beyond all 
reasonable question. The opinion entertained re- 
specting that mystery, previously to the Conquest, is 
distinctly expressed in a very ancient homily, trans- 
lated into the Saxon tongue, probably from a Latin 
original no longer extant, by iElfric, abbot of St. 


M \ 

Tl^uioeMne un- 
to the 
Anf^KBBxon 
Church. 
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Alban’s, in the tenth century ; and further, from two 
ep||tles of the same writer, one of them addressed to 
Wmfine, bishop of Sherborne, the oth^ to Wulfstane, 
archbishop of Canterbury The homily in question 
contains a co2)ious exposition of the sacramental doc*- 
trine ; and its language exj)ressly negatives the tenet 
ol^transubstantiation. ‘‘ Much,” it says, “ is betwixt 
tlie body in wliich Christ suffered, and the body 
which is hallowed to housell. The body, truly, in 
in which Christ suffered, was bom of the flesh of 
Mary, with a reasonable soul ; his ghostly body, 
which we call the housell, is gathered of many grains, 
without bloo^bone, limb, or soul. And,* therefore, 
nothing is to be understood therein bodily, but all is 
ghostly to be understood*.” Again, “Truly it is, 
as we have said, Christ’s body and his blood, not 
lK>dily, but ghostly : and ye should not search how’ 
this is done, but hold it in your belief, that it is 
done®.” Precisely confortewd^te, to this the lan- 
guage of the two epistles. “tJnderstana now that 
the Lord, who could turn the bread, before his suf- 
fering, into his body, and the wine into his blood, 

' This Anglo-Saxon homily, anil the two epistles above men- 
tioned, «I«o in Anglo-Saxon, were printed by John Day, 1567, 
under tbe^^tle of ** A Testimony of Antiqiiitie, shewing the 
aiincient faith in the Church of England, touching’ the Sacra- 
ment, &c. &c.’' They are followed by a certificate of the faith- 
fulness and accuracy with which they were taken from the an- 
cient books, signed by Archbishop Parker, and fifteen other 
bishops. The copy which 1 have seen is in the public libruy of 
Cambridge. It is in a small volume, (Ff. 16. 78*) and is bound 
up with several other tracts. 

^ *Te8timony of Antiqnitie, &c. p. 36. 

> Il^d. p. 38, 39. 

7 
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ghostly^ the self-same Lord blesseth daily, through 
die priest’s hands, bread an^ wine to his gh^y 
body, and his ghostly blood “ The lively l^^d 
is not bodily so, notwithstanding , — not the self-same 
body that Christ suffered in ; nor is the holy wine 
the Saviour’s blood which w^as shed for us in bodily 
thing (or reality), but in ghostly under standing^' 
These testimonies are the more remarkable, because 
they are mixed up with other matters which savour 
grossly of Romish superstition, and shew that tlie 
sentiments expressed on the subject of the Eucharist, 
were dictated by no s]iirit of opposition to the autho- 
rity of the Church. Jn Ac next cen^ry, liowever, 
came the Norman Conquest; and this The dootrine pro* 
event consigned the see of Canterbury 
to the care of Lanfranc, who was not the Conqucit, by 
only a devoted adherent to the Papacy, franc, 
but one of the most eihinent and powerful among the 
antagonistjftjpf Bereiigari|Bi9; There is still extant a dis- 
sertation dr nis concerning the body and blood of C^hrist 
in the Eucharist, in which he labours to establish the 
reality of the corporeal presence, in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Archbishop of Angers : and, from that 
period till the days of Wiclif, the Romish doctrine, as 
first maintained by Radbert, and as subsequently ex- 
plained aftd vindicated by the Mendicants, j^^ars to 
have gradually and silently established itself in our 
national Church. 

There cjui be little doubt that the sentiments of 
Wiclif on this point must have long been known 
to his friends and his parishioners ; for the subject is 


I Testimony of Antiquitie, &c, p. C4. 
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one of perpetual Te6|^iice in his sermons. But 
jflksBi. the chair of theology that 

So^^*o*Sf\*ran- commenced his formal attack ag^st 
ffubstantiatiou absurdities of the received doctrine, 

from the chalf of ' 

theology. aiid more especially against the meta- 

f ' sical wonders introduced by the Friars. In the 
ures delivered by him in 1381, he put forth 
twelve conclusions, in which he maintained that “the 
consecrated host we see upon the altar, is neither 
Christ, nor any ])art of liim, but an etfcctual sign of 
him ; and tliat transubstandation, identification, or 
impanation, rest upon no scriptural ground*.” By 
the religious Orders, who Were tlien in high predomi- 
nance at Oxford, this was regarded as an audacious 


fils positions de> 


declaration of war ; and a convention 


Sfexconimunicj^ immediately summoned by the 
tion, &c. Chancellor, WilUanoi de Berton, for the 

purpose of preparing an adverse manifesto. By this 
assembly, which coii.sisted of twelve dQC|||^ eight of 
whom were cither monks or solemn 

decree was unanimously proilbunced*, which first 
recites the substance of Wiclif*s cl^^lusions, (namely, 
that the material elements remain unaltered after con- 
secration, and that Christ is not essentially ^ substan*- 
tially^ or coriwrcally present in the sacrament, but 
only figuratively, or tropically) ; and theft proceeds 
to declare and affirm the doctrine of transubstontia- 
ti(]% in its fullest extravagance. It concludes by de- 
nc^^gldpg imprisonment, suspension of scholastic ex- 

c. vi. p. 91. 

ee is printed, at length, in Wilkins, Cone. vol. iii. 
p> IT^wiuf the signatures of lihe twelve doctors, of whom four 
ouly m seculars. 
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ercises, and the greater el^inmunication, as the 
penalties of teaching or listctiiiig to the opposite 
trine. The instrument, thus prepared, was not suA 
fered to remain a moment idle. It was dispatched 
to the school of the Augustines, — where Wiclif was 
actually seated, as Professor, enforcing tlie condemned 
positions, — and was there j)romulgated in the heariilg 
of his pupils. The suddcniu'ss of the invasion threw 
tlie Reformer into momentary confusion. He, liow- 
cver, soon recovered his sclf-j)Ossession, defied his 
adversaries to refute liis opinions, and appeals to 
proclaimed his resolution to ajipeal to 
the king 

This determination appears to liave occasioned the 

* Wilk. Cone. p. 171. We recommend to the attention of 
Dr. Lingard, (who is pleased to censure the coarseness of W^iclif's 
invectives), the mikl, pacific, and exemplary language, in which 
the chrimiclcr Walsingham notices the opinions of the Reformer, 
on the subject of the Eucharist. ** At this time,*’ (A.D. 1H81), 
he says, ** 0 old hypocrite, that angel of Satan, that emissary 
of Anti-Chr»t, the not-to-bc named John Wiclif, or ilher 
IVickebelevet the heretic, continued his ravings, and seemed as 
if he would drink up Jordan, and plunge all Christians into the 
abyss, by reviving the damnable opinions of Rerengarius, 8cc. 
&c.” He then tells a story about a certain knight of high 
repute, near Salisbury, who ran away with the sacrament ; and, 
in order to shew that it w'as no better than so much household 
bread, irreverently devoured it, together with oysters, and 
onions, and wine. The knight, it seems, survived the sacri- 
lege ; but being afterwards brought to a better mind, testified 
his sorrow, by submission to very heavy penances. And this, 
says the historian, 1 have the more fully related, thai, 
appear what evils were scattered over the land by^af beast 
from the bottomless pit, that colleague of Satan, Jol»^iclif, or 
Wickebeleve, It would be ilifRciHt to match this frOTJlif pages 
of the monster himself ! Wals. p. 250. ® 
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j^reatcst astonishment. ^ That a person chjirged with 
theological error should think of appealing, not to 
the Pope, not even to the hisho]> or ecclesiastical ordi- 
nary, but* to the Crown, was deemed an act of out- 
rageous contumacy against the spiritual powers. 
The measure, it must be confessed, W'as one of sin- 
gular audacity. Its boldness was too much for the 
spirit of .John of Gaunt himself, the 

III' is desired by .... n i 

Joiiii of Gjumt illustrious iriciid and patron ot tlie 

to iilistain lioni ^ „ t -i , 

HpeakinK nn the Relonriex. rof uo sooucr did he re- 

eci\x‘ intelligence of it, than he posted 
to Oxford for tlie express pur])ose of forbidding 
Wiclif to speak further on this master ; and by this 
good office, he has purchased for himself, in the 
chronicles of tlie ag(\ the title of a sago counsellor, 
and a faitliful son of Holy Church ^ His admo- 
nitions, it will be seen hereafter, irere totally in vain. 
The only effect produced by the authority of the Pri- 
mate, the sentence of the Chancellor, and the influence 
of bis protector, was to reduce him to silence, until 
the opportunity should arrive for remoidng his cause 
to the supremo tribunal. 

Put though his tongue was restrained. 

He composes his ^ , , 

" OstioUnn” or his poii continued active. He em- 
ployed the interval which elapsed be- 
fore the next meeting of Parliament, in the composi- 
tion of a small treatise by the title of Ostiolum, or the 
Wicket, tin* object of which is to expose the manifold 


^ ^ appvUutmtemi adveiiit nobilis dominus, dux egregius, 
«t ^trl'lllllls, saploii^quc ('onsiliarius, Dux Lancastris, 

sacra' Ccclesiac filius iidelis, proliibcns magistro pr^edicto Jo- 
haiini, quod dc caetero non lo4l^retur de ista materia.*’ Wilk. 
Cone. 171- 
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contradictions and absurdities adhering to the dognia 
wliich he had been forbidden to assail. In this 
treatise he reprobates without mercy, the blasjihc- 
mous presumption involved in the Popish doctrine 
of the Eucharist. It was asserted by the i^ergy that, 
by 'virtue of tlieir stupendous function, tlicy were 
enabled to create God their Creator; and tlieir de- 
duction from these monstrous premises was, that 
persons invested witli sueli transcendent spiritual 
powders inight never to be degraded by subjection to 
any secular authority. Ft is scarcely possible to 
listen w'ithoiit a trejndatiori to sueli impiety : and 
yet, bad as it was, Wiclil’ clearlv shews that its tmor- 
mity was here greatly understated. For if the vv'ords 
of blessing or consecration could etlbct the wonders 
ascribed to them, it must inevitably follow that the 
priests, who xmmouneed them, must not only be 
elevated far abo^e^all earthly jurisdiction, but must 
also “ w'ax great mast(*rs above Christ hiinseli*, and 
be the dispensers of his substance ; so that, since it 
is w'ritten, thou shalt honor thy father and thy mo- 
ther, Christ w^ould be bound to honor with filial 
reverence the priests who thus became the fathers 
and creators of himself!” lie, further, exposes, 
with singular felicity, the absurdity, that each 
pi>rtion of the sacramental bread became the un- 
divided body of Christ. This position was some- 
times illustrated by reference to a glass, shivered into 
a multitude of fragments, each of which might still 
retain the power of reflecting the same countenance ; 
an explanation which was ingeniously turned by 
the Refonner against the ^ctrinc of his opponents. 
Each fragment of tlie glass, he observed, could pre^ 
s 2 
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sent to the eye nothing more than the image of a 
face, not the very face itself : and even so, each por- 
tion of the broken bread might represent the body of 
Christ, but could do nothing more. Again, he 
triumphanfiy asks his adversaries, why they worship 
not the vine for God, as they do the bread ? For 
Christ had affirmed that he was a vine, in language 
as express as that in whicli lie declared that tlie 
bread was his body, and the cup was his blood. He 
adds, that literally to identify the bread with Christ’s 
holy body, is no less irrational than the “ foul mis- 
understanding” of the Jews, who perverted the figura- 
tive words of Christ, respecting his own body, into a 
boast that he could destroy the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, and build it in three days. 

On the 14th of June, 1381, the See of Canterbury 
became vacant by the death of Simon Sudbury, who 
was massacred in the I’owcr, by Ttlie fury of the in- 
surgent peasantry. His successof was 
Courtney sue- Vi i i i /• 

cceds to the pri- VVilliam Courtney, men translated Irom 

the See of L^nidon ; afc^jpersonage highly 
connected, and distinguished for his piissionate de- 
votion to the Papal chair. It was not till the month 
of May, 1382, that this uncompromising prelate 
received the pall from Rome ; an ensign which, in 
liis estimation, was absolutely needful to the com- 
pletion of his authority and power. On the 17th of 
13 S 2 same month, a c( invention of divines 

Synod held by ytras held, by his mandate, at the priory 

him, at the 

PrearhinK Friars, ol the Prcachlllg FnOTS, in Loudon* 
The assembly consisted of eight bishops 
and fourteen doctors of civil or canon law, together 
jprith seventeen doctors and six bachelors of divinity, 
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all of whom, except one, were cither Mendicants 
or Monks ^ At tliis meeting the firmness of the 
Archbishop was severely put to the test. On the 
commencement of their deliberdtions, it so happened 
tliat the whole city was sluikeii by an ,, 

. TheasscniWydxs 

earthquake. The convulsion immedi- turiied by an 

, , - - . . uiirtliquake. 

ately produced some unsteadiness in 
tlie counsels of the Synod, many of whom appeared 
to regard it as a sign of the displeasure of heaven 
against their proceedings. The sinking fortitude of 
the divines would probaldy have caused a dissolution 
of the assembly, had not the Primate, 

Adclrrss and sclf- 

with singular address and seli-posscs- iwssession of 
sion, converted the portent to his own 
advantage. He assured them that the commotion 
they had witnessed,, being produced by the expulsion 
of noxious vapours from the earth, was evidently a 
most auspicious intimation, that the purity and the 
peace of the Church could be secured only by the vio- 
lent removal of all rebellious sjiirits from her com- 
munion. The courage of the assembly being thus 
cftectually rallied, tlicy proceeded with their work 
of inquisition. Twenty-four conclusions Twt-ntyfour con- 
were produced, which, it was affirmed, 
had been publicly preached among the demned. 
nobles and commons of the realm of England ; and 
after three days of “ good and mature deliberation,*’ 
ten of these conclusions were condemned as heretical, 
and the remaining fourteen were pronounced to be 
erroneous *, The errors of the heretical articles rc- 


1 See Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. p. 157, 158. ^ 

* These conclusions may be seen in Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. 
p. 157, 15H, together with the signatures of tlie parties who con- 
demned them. 
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latcd chiefly to the sacrament, and the mass — to the 
forfeiture of the priestly function and power by mortal 
sin — to the necdJessness of auricular confession — to 
the unlawfulness of temj)oral possessions held by the 
clergy — and to the derivation of the Pope’s authority 
from the Emperor : and one of those articles actually 
contained the monstrous assertion, that God^ught to 
obey the devil ! The fourteen crroncoui^^ proposi- 
tions, in substance, maintained that it was heretical 
for a ])relate to excommunicate any one without 
knowing him to he already excommunicated by God, 
and trcasonahlc to excommunicate one who has ap- 
pealed to the King; that the Gospel may bo preached 
without licence from Pope or prelate — that tithes 
are purely eleemosynary — tliat delinquent priests 
may be strip])ed of their endowments by the scculiir 
])ower — that to give alms to the frifirs is an excoin- 
municable offence — and that the religious Urders, 
whether endowed <ir mendicant, arc sinful and un-^ 
Christian. 

Instructions were speedily dispatched to the bishops 
McMute. fken <>f London and of Lincoln, enjoining 
wkurs rigonmsly to suppress the dissemi- 

doctriucis. nation of these doctrines : and, by the 

latter of thepc prelates, letters mandatory were imme- 
diately issued, charging with the execution of the 
decree, not only the abbots ai)d priors, but all the 
clergy, and ecclesiastical fiinctionaries, throughout 
tlie archdeaconr}’’ of Leicester, within which the rec- 
tory of Lutterworth is situated ; so that the Refonner 
was, in all probability, personally visited with these 
•paternal admonitions. Similar instructions were for- 
' yarded by the archbishop to one Peter Stokes, a 
zealous Carmelite of Oxford, requiring him diligently 
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to publish the decisions of the synod throughout the 
Xlniversity. And, in order that Uie crusade might bi* 
conducted with all impressive solemnity, it was ap- 
pointed that, at the ensuing Wliitsuntide, the devotion 
of the metropolis should be awakened by a religious 
procession to St. Paul’s. On the day fixed, a long 
train, both of ecclesiastics and laymen, was seen mov- 
ing bar^ooted, towards the cathedral ; and on their 
arrival there, the puljiit was mounted by a Carmelite 
friar, who spoke to th(* astonished multitude of the 
perils of the (Muireli, of the virulence of her enemies, 
and of the duty incumbemt, in such a crisis, on all 
her faithful children, 'riu'se vigorous measures of 
the Primate were abund^intly s<*conded by the zeal of 
the spiritual lords of Parliament, who united in a 
petition that a remedy might be provid- petition of tiu* 
<'(1 against the innumerable errors taiid 
impieties of the Lollards ^ The doc- 
trines complained of, in addition to those ’^hieh have 
been already stated, w^ere, — that Urban VI. is tl son 
of Anti-Christ, and that there hath been ncj true Pope 
since the days of St. Silvester — that they who trust 
in the Pope’s indulgences are accursed, and that none 
are obliged to obey his canons decretal — that the wor- 
ship of images is idolatrous and execrable — that pic- 
tures of the Holy Trinity are not to be endured — that 
Saints are not to he supplicated for their intercession 
— that priests and deacons are bound by their orders 
to preach, although they have no pure of souls — that 

* It would be a waste of time to detain the reader with a dis- 
sertation on the origin of this term, here applied to the followers 
of Wiclif. Every thing that can be collected on the subject in^’ 
be found in Mo^heim, vol. Hi. p. 35d — 3o8. 
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the clergy who do not minister the sacraments are to 
be removed — and lastly, in this long list of heresies 
and errors, that “ ecclesiastical men ought not to ride 
on such great horses, nor use so large jewels, precious 
garments, or delicate entertainments, but to renounce 
them all, and give them to the poor, walking on foot, 
and» taking sbivcs in their haiuls, to take on them the 
appearance of poor men, giving others the benefit of 
their example.” 

Royal Ordinance, This application was attended with 

Eiift to" arrest One very remarkable consequence. It 
PreaSrffiiM produced a Iloyal Ordinance, which,— 
diK-iriiie. reciting tlie activity and audacity 

with wliich notorious and pernicious errors were cir- 
culated, by evil persons, under dissimulation of great 
holiness, preaching in churches, churchyards, mar- 
kets, fairs, and other cqieu places, without the licence 
of the ordinary, — empowers the sheriffs of counties to 
arrest such preachers and their abettors, and to de- 
tain them in prison, until they should justify them- 
selves according to law, and reason of Holy Church’. 
Tliis document, it should be observed, w'as altogether 
This Ordinance destitute of the force of law ; for it con- 

tains no intimation whatever, of the as- 
Boii.thoughwith- gent either of Lords or Commons. It, 

out the consent ^ ' 

of L(JTd8 or Com nevertheless, was intriKluced into the 

W0118. 1- T. 1 f- 

Parliament Koll, among the statutes ot 
the year ; and has the distinction of being the first penal 
enactment on our Statute Book, against heretical pra- 
vity of opinion. In the next Parliament, indeed, the 

* The document is given by Fox. See Wordsworth’s ^ccl. 
fiiog. vol. i. p. 62, 63. 
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Commons declared, that it had been passed without 
their assent or concurrence, and prayed that it might 
be annulled, as it never was their intent to bind 
themselves to the bishops, more than their ancestors 
had been bound in times past. But though the 
King agreed to their petition, this spurious statute 

still remains among our laws, unrepealed, except 
by desuetude, and by inference from acts of much 
later times 

Armed with this formidable, but 
most unlawful 1)0 wer, the Primate as- ‘>f I’nmate 

* d;;aiiist ceiisim 

sumed the title of IiKpiisitor of Here- or Wiciirb loi- 
tical Pravity throughout the whole pro- 
vince of Canterlmry ; and immediately directed his 
attention to the extirpation of heresy from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The Sessions, at the Grey Friars, 
were accordingly resumed. The most peremptory 
instructions were issued to tlie Cliancellor of Oxford, 
Robert Rigge, commanding him to suppress all »'it- 
tendance on the preaching of certain persons, w'ehi?- 
mently and notoriously suspected of heresy, uaming, 
particularly, John Wiclif, and several of his followers, 
Hereford, Repingdon, Ashton, and Redman. And 
as the chancellor himself had recently manifested a 
disposition to favor some of the objectionable doc- 
trines, he received from the Archbishop a reiterated 
and solemn injunction, t 6 abstain from all interfe- 
rence with the proceedings of those divines, who had 
been appointed to enquire and re|^rt respecting the 
state of religious opinion at Oxford. For the rest 

* Hallani, Middle Ages, voL iii. p. 132, 133, J’ox, in Words- 
worth's Ecd. Biog. \ol. i. p. 63. 
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of their session the Synod were occupied with the 
cases of the individuals above named * ; but it is 
Wiciif himself somewhat remarkable, that Wiclif him- 
not Buniinoiied OCCasioil, SufftTcd tO 

remain unmolested, while liis friends 
were exposed to all the bitter consequences of their 
activity in tlie ])romulgation of his principles. This 
may, perliaps, be accounted for by tlie circumstance 
of his bavin" declared liis resolution to appeal to the 
Crown : for, lu»wevcr disputable might be the regu- 
larity of such an aj)peal, it might be thought scarcely 
resp(‘ctful to tlu‘ Royal autliority, wholly to disregard 
it. It has also been conjectured, that Wiclif’s doc- 
Possibiy still pro- triibil hcTcsics had not entirely deprived 
Viukeof favor of the Duke of Lan- 

caster, an antagonist too powerful to be 
rashly encountered, even by the high-born and in- 
dexible Arehbisliop. llie thunders which were echo- 
ing round him, wore, however, unable to silence or 
intimidate the Reformer. That his voice wms lifted 
up, among his own people, against the recent attempts 
to summon the powders of the State in aid of the au- 
tliorities of the Church, seems evident from the lan- 
guage of one of his parochial lumiilies, in all proba- 
bility delivered about this period. He is speaking of 
tlie entombment of Christ, and of the abortive de- 
vict‘s by which the priesthood conspired to prevent 
his resurrection : and these desperate expedients he 
produces, as illustrative of the attempts of the pre- 
lates to suppress the revival of tlie Gospel of Christ. 

* The proceedingvS against them may be found in 'Wilk. Cone, 
vol. iii. p. 15U — 16D. 
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“ Jlveii thus,” he exclaims, “ do our high priests ; 
lest God’s law, after all they have done, should be 
quickened. Therefore make they statutes, stable as a 
rock ; and they obtain grace of knights to confirm 
them ; and this they well mark with the witness of 
lords : and all, lest the truth of God’s Law, hid in 
the sepulchre, should break out, to the knowing of 
the common people. O Christ ! Thy J^aw is hidden 
thus ; when wilt Thou send Thine Angel to remove 
the stone, and shew' Thy truth unto thy flock? 
Well I know that kniglits have taken gold in this 
case, to help that thy liaw may be tlius hid, and 
Thine ordinances consumed : but, well 1 know that, at 
the day of doom, it shall be manifest, and even before, 
when Thou arisest against all thine enemies b” 

But it w'as not to be supposed that Wielif, who 
had proclaimed, in the face of the world, his resedu- 
tion to a 2 )pcal to Ccesart w'ould content himself wdth 
an appeal to his parishioners. In conformity w ith his 
declaration, in the following Xoveni- 
her, 1382, he presented his complaint, 
w'liich was addressed not to the Crowm 
only, but to the King and Parliament*. On a pe- 
rusal of this paper, it will aj)pcar evident that he 


' MS. Honi. Bib. Rcj?. quoted by Vaiif^han, vol.ii. p. fiC. 

* This document is in print. It is entitled, “ A complaint of 
John Wyclif, exhibited to the King and Parliament.” It is not 
always to be met with separately. The copy consulted by me is 
to be found in a volume of TractSy in the public Lil)rary of Cam- 
bridge, (Ff- 14. 8.), together with Wirlif’s Treatise against the 
Orders of Friar.s, (which was published in the following year, 
1.383,) — Dr. James’s Apologie for John Wielif, — and several 
other pieces, of \arious dates. 
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seized the opportunity, thus aiTorded him, of bring- 
ing before the Legislature, not merely the sacramen- 
tal question, hut nearly the whole substance of the 
cause, whicJi it had been the work of his life to advo*- 
cate and support. He divides liis Gravamina into 
four main articles. The first of these exposes the 
absurdity of maintaining that a rule of religious life 
can be laid down by man, more perfect than that 
which is delivered to us by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles ; and he thus strikes at the very root of the 
authority and influence, claimed, in that age, by those 
various religious Orders, to which nearly all the re- 
verence of the Christian world was then transferred. 
The second enlarges on tlic power of the secular 
magistrate over the temporal endowments of the 
Church ; in opposition to the doctrine, then very 
generally held, and recently affirmed by certain friars 
at Coventry, that the possessions of the clergy were 
absolutely beyond tlie jurisdiction of the State, and 
that to maintain the contrary, was damnably erro- 
neous and heretical. In the third article, he ad- 
verts, certainly in very unmeasured language, to 
what has been represented by some as one of his 
favourite doctrines, viz., that every thing enjoyed by 
tlie clergy, more tlian may be needful for the most 
moderate necessities of nature, is nothing better than 
“ thefty rapine, aifd sacrilege;'' and that, if the pre- 
lates and priests be infected with the sins of idolatry, 
of covetousness, of pride, simony, man-quelling, glut- 
tony, drunkenness, and lechery, they thereby incur, 
according to God’s law, the forfeiture of their tithes 
and offerings ; which, in that case, may lawfully be 
given to poor and needy men. The fourth article is 
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the only one, in this paper, in which he adverts to 
the question, respecting which he had declared, at 
Oxford, his determination to make this appeal; 
namely, the doctrine of the Eucharist : and it is re- 
markable, that, on this point, ij^e^ibstains from all 
diffiiseness either of statement br of argument. He 
contents himself with simply desiring, that “ Christ’s 
teacliing and belcave of the sacrament of His own 
body, that is plainly taught by Clirist and his Apos- 
tles, in Gospels and Pistles, may be taught openlie 
in churches of Cliristiaii people ; the contrarie teach- 
ing, and false believe being brought up by cursed 
hypocrites, and heretics, and worldly priests, unken- 
ning in God’s law ; which seem that they are Apos- 
tles of Clirist, but are fools /” He had, no doubt, 
the sagacity to perceive, that an elaborate exhibition 
of the merits of this question, would involve the ne- 
cessity of such ])rofound research, Jind metaphysical 
discussion, as would be quito out of ])lace before the 
barons, knights, and burgesses of the realm, who 
might yet be fully qualified to estimate the more 
popular topics upon wliich he had been enlarging. 
His “ Complaint ” closes with an animated protest 
against the selfishness of the priesthood, who, he 
says, were “ so busie about worldlie occupation, that 
they seemen better bayliffs, or reves, than ghostly 
priests of Jesus Christ.” 

This appeal was speedily followted petition of the 
by the petition of the Commons, al- SreSS’J 
ready adverted to, protesting against *f errSomto” 
the Royal Ordinance, by which the civil 
authorities were converted into instruments to be 
wielded by the hierarchy, and employed for the ex- 
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tirpation of h^esy. Respecting this enactment, they 
complain, as we liave seen, that whatever was moved 
tlierein, was without their assent ; and they, accord- 
ingly, require its abrogation. With this requisition, 
the King, to all ll||i|:parance willingly, comjdied ; but, 
unfortunately, the unlawful enactment had, in a 
great measure, done its office. It had given a pow^er- 
ful impulse to the work of religious persecution ; and, 
notwithstanding its ri*])ejd, it was still allowed to re- 
tain its place on the records of Parliament, in conse- 
quence, as some have imagined, of the sinister prac- 
tices of the Archbishop. Rut, however that may be, 
Wiclif derived but little benefit from this manifesta- 
tion of displeasure on the part of the Commons. He 
Wiclif Mnninon- suiimioncd to aiiswcr before the 

forc*\iH”’’ron\’o^ (^mv(ication, at Oxford, respecting the 
i Mtion ill oxiord. opinions expressed in the Articles of 
his “Complaint;” and the doctrine propounded by 
him, relative to the Kneharist, formed the most 
prominent subjf'ct ni' inquisition. The integrity and 
fortitude of Wiclif were now jnit to a much severer 
test than any to wdiich they had yet been exposed. 
In his former ])erils, it might be suggested that his 
courage was mainly supported by his secret reliance 
on the Duke of Lancaster’s ])rotection. His bit- 
terest adversaries were now de})rived of the comfort 
lU. i» of that insinuation. The Duke of Laii- 

by the Duke of castcr opciilv abandoned him*. His 
Lanc<T.stcr. * 

illustrious patron (w'ho stood faithfully 

* The lanp;uaRe of the Sudbury Register (as we have seen 

above) is “ 7 ^oa7 appellntionfm advenit Dux Lanca^tri(c 

prohlbens quod de csetero non loquerctur de ista materia.” Wilk. 
Con. p. 17 L But I am not altogether certain, \^hether this 
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by him so long as he was engaged in a conflict with 
the oiieii iniquities of the Papacy,) refused to attend 
him into these mysterious regions of tliegiogical de- 
bate. He, was unwilling to encounter the wrath of 
the hierarchy, for the sake of questions Rela- 

tive to faith or doctrine. On occasion, there- 
fore, it may be fairly said of Wi(^ that “ no man 
stood witli him, Imt all forsook hiffi.*^ The displea- 
sure of liis ])atron, however, was as powerl(‘ss witli 
him, as th? tliunders of liis s])iritnal adversaries ; and 
the fidelity and courage* with which he acquitted him- 
self in this hour of peril, may he known from the 
words of liis enemicis iJicmselves. According to 
their account, he produced a confession, 
containing, suhstanfially, all his former 
errors ; and, like an incorrigible hcr(*lic, refuted all 
the doctors of the Second Millemirv, on tlie <j nest ion 
of the Sacrament of tlie Altar ; aflirming that, with 
tlie exception of Jlcrengarius, they wi-n* invohed in 
error ; nay, that Satan w^as loosed, and liad put forth 
his pow’cr, in the person of the Master of the Sen- 
tences, and of all wlio had preached the ('alliolie faith 
herein ^ 


ine.'ins that the Duke came to Widif for tliis purpose, after he 
pi (.clainierl, at Oxford, his resolution to appeal ; or, not till after 
he had actually presented his complaint to the King and Parlia- 
ment : most prohahly the former. 

* “ IncL-pit cuufessionem (|uandam faccrc, in qua contine- 

hatur omnis error pristinus, (sed sccrctius sub velainine vario 
verbonim) in qua dixit suuni coiiceptum, et nisus est suam sen- 
teiitiaiTi probare. Sed, velut h»reiicus pertinax, repntavit omnes 
doctores dc Secundo Millenario, in materia dc Sacrainento alfa- 

ris ; et dixit omnes erra'.se prseter Berengariurn Dixit pa- 

I6111 Sathaiiam solutuin, et potestatem habere in Mugistro Senten- 
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It (lUst not, however, be dissembled, that one his- 
torian has given a very dilFpent aspect to this por- 
tion of WMpf s history. Hi maintains that hitherto 

WicM had relied solely on the protection the duke, 
«and1 n^at nadiiu||||y|Lt his patronage luia saved the 
heretic and his aSrcrentS from ignominy and destruc- 
tion ; that whc flggb c was called upon to answer for 
liis perversions, '^he htstanlly laid aside his auda- 
cious bearing, put on the breastplate of dotage, at- 
tempted to disclaim bis extravagant anJl fantastic 
errors, and protested that the follies he was called 
upon to answer for, w’ere basely and falsely ascribed 
to him by* the malicious ingenuity o^is enemies *. ’ 
This calumny has been so frequentlj^fepeated, that, 
to the present hour, there arc nAny ^ho, while they 
arc disposed to honor and venerate his memory, yet 
complain that a mist of suspicion still hangs over this 
passage of his life, and impairs the clearness of their 
confidence in his integrity. That our readers may 
be enabled to judge of these imputations of duplicity, 
Delivers in tnn proper to Call tlicir attention 

fn^FiiKiish tile Written confessions, one in 

other iu Latin. English, the Other in Latin, wliich con- 
tain the sut)stance of his defence before the convoca- 
tion at Oxford. 

His English con- confession in English is a con 

fe^8lo^l. tolerably perspicuous docu- 

ment ; framed, as it would seem, with a view to 
convey his sentiments to the popular apprehension, 


tiarum, vt in omnibus, qiii fidem Catholicam praidicaverunt.’* 
Sudbury Uogister, in Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. p. I7I. 

^ Knighton, p. 2647. 
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and, accordingly^ weeded from the subtlety of^cho- 
lastic distinctions. In this paper he affirms, that the 
sacrament of the altar is very God's hody^n form of 
bread ; andtliat if it be broken into three parts, <l|jnta 
a thousand, every one of these^is th^lame God's body: 
and he adds, that it is heresy to believe that this sacra- 
ment is God’s body, and no bread, ^|bee in truth, it is 
both together ; in Its own nature it is very bread ; but 
sacramenit^ly^ it is tlie body of Christ. And he 
scruples not to affirm his belief that the earth 
trembled, when the council was held at tlic Grey 
hViars in London, in testimony of God’s anger at tlie 
heresies mainlined by his judges in tliat assembly. 
Such will be Sfiiid to be tlie substance of this con- 
fession*; and what infatuation could have enabled 
Knighton to find in this document a disclaimer of 
Wiclif’s opinions, it is beyond all ordinary penetra- 
tion to discover. In the .spirit of it, most assuredly, 
there is nothing wduch savours of cowardice : for lie 
tells his inquisitors to their face, tliat tlu‘ir pe’ ver- 
sions wer<' so monstrous as to call down sensible 
tokens of the divine dis^easure. In the Ivllcr of it, 
tliere is nothing to arraign him of duplicity ; for the 
doctrine here maintained is, in fact, no other than 
that which he had uniformly asserted, both befor<* the 
University at Oxford, and before his people at lait- 
terworth. If it be urged timt there is inconsistency 
on tlie face of this pa])er, since it affirms, in one part, 
that the sacrament is Christ’s body verily^ and in 
another, that it is so only sacramentally, or sjiiri- 
tually, — the obvious ans^ver is, that if this be an in- 

^ It is printed in Lewis, c. \i. p. 102 — 104, from Kniglitun 
2049. 2050. 

T . 
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consistency, it is one which he had in common with 
multitudes who spoke or wrote on the subject, ages 
b^ore the transuhstantiatiiig theory was ever heard of: 
iiay,,Jie may almost be said to have it,‘'in common witli 
our own lleformcrs, wjiose catechism declares that 
the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken by the fai^ulin the Lord’s Supper, How these 
expressions are to be reconciled, is a question totally 
distinct. But nothing can be more certain than the 
fact, that they have been considered as capable of 
reconciliation by numbers who never dreamed of a 
corporeal^ and local prt‘sence ; and if so, it is extra- 
vagant to produce this language, as a proof of Wiclif’s 
timidity and vacillation. The assertion that the body 
of Christ, in its full integrity, is present in every 
fragment into which the elements may be divided, is, 
at first sight, somewhat more perplexing. The per- 
plexity, however, will \afiish, when we find that such, 
very netirly, was the language held even by the 
Church of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, — a Church 
wliich, beyond dispute, w'as, on this point, free from 
superstitious pravity. Wi^out any controversy to 
maintain, — without any inqmsitors to propitiate,— the 
following* is the manner in which the author of the 
Saxon homily, above adverted '1^, expresses himself 
respecting the sacrament of the altar : “ The houscllis 
corruptible, and divided ^to sundry parts, cut by the 
teeth, and sent into ^le stomach ; nevertheless, after 
ghostly might, it is all in every part. Many receive 
that holy body ; and yet it is so, all in every part, 
after ghostly mystery. Though some take less (than 
others), yet is there no more might in the more part 
than ill the less ; because it is in all men after the 

7 
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invisible might *.** No man who has perused the 
rest of the discourse can doubt, for a moment, that 
tlie words above recited were designed to convey this 
sense, — namely, that, however minutely the sacra- 
mental elements might be divided, each portion would 
be equally efficacious in conveying to the respective 
communicants, the benefits (whatever they might be), 
attached to the due receiving of Christ’s body. Why, 
then, is a more Popish meaning be given to the words 
of Wiclif, when he says that, whether the host be 
broken into three parts, or into a thousand, of eaeli 
part it may be predicated, with equal truth, that it is 
the same body of Christ ? 

Till! Latin confession = tlrawii up by 
Wiclif, on this occasion, is very much 
longer than the English one, and very much more 
defective in simplicity. Being composed more par- 
ticularly for understandings accustomed to the worse 
than Cretan labyrinth of the Schools, it has, frtnn the 
beginning to the end of it, the aj)pearance of a series 
of metaphysical and scholastic enigmas. It begins 
with avowing, distinc^, that tlie body of Clirist, 
(the same which was born of the Virgin, guttered on 
tlie cross, w'as buried, rose again, ascended into, hea- 
\ m, and now sits S the right hand of God) is truly 
and really the sacramental bread and consecrated 
host. But then he proceeds to qualify this statement 
by the confession, that he dares not affirm it to be 
the body of Christ, essentially, substantially, corpo- 
really, or identically; and in order to make the 

^ Testiinonie of Antiquitie, p. 37i 38. 

* This Latin Confession is printed in Lewis, Appendix 
No. 21, p. 323. 
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matter quite intelligible, he tells us tliat there are 
three inodes in which the body of our Lord may 
exist in the sacrament, namely, — the virtual, the 
spiritual, and the sacramental : ani three modes, 
more true and real than tlie former, in which it rilay 
exist in heaven, — the substantial, the corporeal, and 
the dimensional. Then he* plunges us into a perfect 
jungle of argumentation, in wdiich 1 profess myself 
unable to sec my own way, and through which I, 
therefore, will not attempt to conduct the reader. 
He emerges, however, at precisely the same conclusion 
on which he takes liis stand in his English confession ; 
namely, that the venerable sacrament of the altar, is, 
naturally bread and wine, sacrar/ienfally the body 
and blood of C’hrist ; and that tlic notion, that the 
Eucharist is a mere accident separated from its pro- 
j)er subject, involves lu)th absm-dity and heresy. He 
concludes, by atfimdng that the priests of Baal, with 
a mendacity w’orthy of the school of their father, 
magnify the consecration of these accidents, reckon 
all masses but their own unworthy to be heard, and 
pronounce unfit for graduatiqb all who dissent from 
tlieir impostures ; and he expresses his confidence, 
that truth shall finally overcome tliem. 

Here then, it may again be asked, where are the 
proofs of Wiclif’s defection from his own cause ? All 
thi* mazes and doublings of his scholastic logic con- 
duct him, somehow or other, to the very position 
which was assailed by his adversaries a position 
which he here jaiaintaiiis without a sjTuptom of un- 
steadiness or terror; for he openly stigmatizes his 
persecutors as priests of Baal, and ministers of the 
father of lies ! From the charge of confusion, and 
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apparent inconsistency, it may perhaps be a matter of 
much more difficulty to vindicate his statements. 
Righteously and fully to estimate his merits or de- 
merits, in this particular, would probably require the 
application ('f a mind, as familiarly conversant as his 
t»wn with the barbarous jargon of the schools, and 
with the modes of reasoning, and the habits of 
thought, then universally ])rev«alent in the seminaries 
of learning and theology. There is, also, another 
consideration, which no one should, for a moment, 
lose sight of, who would ])rofitably and impartially 
examine this, or any other passage, in the history of 
the sacramental controversy. From a very early 
period, this venerable rite was spoken of as a most 
awful mystery There seems to have prevailed, in 

* In the liturgy ascribed to St. James, the sacramental symbols 
are called ICapa dym<T0«vrn, ripia* iirovpdvia, uppijra^ 
dxpavra, ^ofitpu, Otla. by various Christian 

writers they aie desigiiiitcd hy the follow'ing names: XtiTovpyia* 
pviTTTipiov OiLQV’ itpovpyia' (hui xai Ofioiroivc 
Xdpic ^dipop l^ir^piov’ Mdwp‘ pvrinig' ^oxv’ Xarptlw 
evXoyia* ev^^apKTr/a* reXerwv. Dominicum ; hustia 

hostiarum ; inystcriiim niy^rioruni. 

The disposition oi' Chris||iis, of almost every sect, to sec in the 
Eu;.}'arist all that was awrful and precious, is strikingly illus- 
trated by J. Taylor: — “The beholders of a dove walking the 
sunshine, as they stand in several aspects and distances, sonic 
see red, and others purple, others perceive nothing but green, 
but all allow and love the beauties : so do the several forms of 
Christians, as they are instructed by their first teachers, or their 
own experience, conducted by their fancy and proper prindjdes, 
look upon these glorious mysteries, some as virtually containing 
the reward of obedience ; some as solemnities of thanksgiving, 
and records of blessing ; some as the objective increase of faith ; 
others as sacramental participations of Christ ; others as acts and 
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all ages, an extreme anxiety to avoid every mode of 
speech which might lower its dignity and solemnity 
in the estimation of the people. The language of the 
ancient fathers bears cmphatic^testimony to the ex- 
istence of this feeling. It frequently is such, as to 
identify the hallowed elements with the sacrifice they 
represented When speaking with didactic caution, 

instruments of natural union ; — yet all affirm some great thing 
or other of it, and, by their very differences, confess the immen- 
sity of the glory.” 

t ** When you see this body before you,” says the most 
eloquent of the Greek Fathers, in speaking of the sacred ele- 
ments, ** say to yourself, thU is the body whick was nailed to 
the cross, but winch death could not confine. iPwas this which 
the sun beheld fixed to the accursed tree, and instantly veiled 
his light. It was this that rent the vail, and burst the rocks, and 
convulsed the earth. Do you wish to comprehend 'the full ex- 
tent ofjts powers ? Ask the daughter of affliction who touched 
the hem of the garmeiit that encircled it. Ask the sea which 
bore this body on the surface. Ask Satan himself — ‘ What has 
inflicted on thee this incurable w'ound? W^liat has robbed thee of 
thy strength ? Whence these chains and this captivity ?’ He 
will answer, that this crucified hu^^ is the foe that hath broken 
his weapons, and hath bruised hlRPhead, and hath exposed to 
shame and defeat the principalities wd powers of his kingdom. 
Ask Death, and say unto him, — ‘ hUF hast thou been rifled of thy 
sting, and how hath thy victory l^n wrested from thee ? How 
is it that thou hast become the laughing-stock of youths and 
maidens — thou that w'ast the terror both of the ungodly and the 
righteous ?' They will both answ'cr by af;ciising this mysterious 
body of their discomfiture and disgrace. For y/hen this body 
w'as crucified, then the dead arose — and the prison of the grave 
was hurst open — and the tenants of the tomb were set free — and 
tlie warders of hc3l were terror-stricken.” And, again, still move 
strongly — ** Behold, f shew you here, not angels, nor archangels, 
nor the heaven of heavens, — but the Master of all these ! Behold 
— the most precious of all things is exposed to your gaze ; — and. 
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they would ■ carefully separate the symbol from the 
object signified ; but when endeavouring to elevate 
the devotion of their congregations, they often forgot 
this watchfiilness and discretion, and expressed them- 
selves in terms which, frequently repeated, would 
naturally familiarize the hearers with the notion, that 
the body of our Saviour was actually and locally 
})resont, in the consecrated bread and wine ; and thus 
it was, that the impassioned eloquence of the preach- 
ers grew, im])erce])tibly, into the doctrine of the 
Church. The consequences of this may easily be 
imagined. In the process of time, if imposed upon 
divines thei||iopeless task of reconciling the language 
of rhetoric with that of metaphysics. They dreaded 
to speak of tlrc presence of Christ’s body in tlie sacra- 
ment, as otherwise than rc/i/, lest they should thereby 
degrade tliat heavenly mystery ; and yet they felt them- 
selves compelled to acknowledge, almost in the same 
breath, that this presence was but figurative and spiri- 
tual, lest they slumld seem to contend for a presence 


strictly local and corporeal, fleiice the inextricable 
confusion of this depdltment of the ancient theology 


of Europe. Hence Ae darkness and peqdexity of 
tliis confession of 'Wilm', There can be very little 


not only so, but you are allowed to touch it, and to handle it ; 
nay — not niCToly top touch it, but actually to feed upon it.” — 
Chrysost. Hopi. xxliii. in 1 Cor. vol. x. p. 217 — 219 . Kd. Bened. 

This sort of fervid and poetical theology, was well fitted to 
prepare the glowing imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics, for 
the highest mysteries of the sacramental doctarinc ; and the only 
w'onder is, that the tenet of transubstantiation should have first 
made its appearance in the Western, rather than in the Kastern 
Ch 11 Fell. 
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doubt that many sincere, and many profound think- 
ers, found no refuge from the difficulties whfth had 
gathered round the question, but in the bottomless 
pit of Tran substantiation. Into this abyss, however, 
Wiclif refused to plunge. Urged as he was to the 
edge of the gulf by his adversaries, he always stub- 
bornly wlieeled round again, and buried himself once 
more in the labyrinth of his scholastic metaphysics. 
The fault of his Latin confession, accordingly, is, — 
not that it contains a reeantiition of his opinions, — 
hut, that it bi ivstles all over with the thorns and bram- 
bles which grew^lp naturally in the wilderness through 
which he wandered. And, whatever ma^be the en- 
tanglement of his logic, he contrives to scramble 
through it to the A'ery point, against which the assaults 
of his antagonists are directed ; and when he is once 
tliere, he, loudly and scornfully, defies them to dis- 
lodge him. 

That his Confessions did not, in the estimation of 
his Inquisitors, or their adherents, amount to any 
thing like an ahandonment of his principles, may be 
safely concluded from the facti that he was assailed 
by six several antagonists immediately after their 
publication h It may, also^Be inferred, from the 
result of the procec'diiigs agjfflSt him. His judges, 
indeed, did not consign him to martyrdom. The 
heretic was, now, well stricken in yenrs ; age and toil 
together had done their work on his constitution; and 
a few winters more would rid the Church of him that 
troubled her. It w’as scarcely worth the hazard of 
popular commotion and discontent, to light up the 


Wordsw. Eccl. Biogr. Vol. i. p. 49. 
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fires of persecution for a victim whom the course of 
naturcj^v^ould ])robably soon remove. Besides, nei- 
ther the Church nor the State of England were as 
yet familiar with the work of blood ; and it might 
have heeii dangerous to bi*gin it witli one who was 
not only \enerable for his years, but still honored for 
his labours and his services. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be a sufficient triumph for tlie 
hicrarcliv to separate iheir enemy for ever fVorn tlie 
most illustrious scene of his warfare ; and letters were 


accordingly obtained from the King which coiideimied 
him to banishment from the Univei>ity of Ox font. 
The short remnant of his djiys was the re- 
passed in tlii^-etirement of Lutterworth ; L^mer- 

and vras divided between the discharge* 
of his pastoral care, and the continued toils of his 
study. Neither time nor infirmity could abate the 
fire of his devotion to the cause of truth ; and, to 
the very last, he laboured by his writings to give a 
wider di (fusion to his princijdes. 


Somewhere about this tinu) it was 
that Wiclif received a summons from 


lie iH siiTiiT»oik(‘d 
liy thf Pcipi* to rtp- 
jHMr lu'fore him. 


the Pope, Urban VI. commanding him to aj)pear be- 
fore him in jx-rson, and there to defend himself from 
the imputation of heret^B doctrines. His answer to 

this mandcate is a very curious docu- 

. Hi 8 answer, 

ment. He was then suffenng from pa- 
ralysis, and w'as thus disabled for so formidable a 
journey. In his reply, howrever, he does not content 
himself with declining to obey the citation ; but 
seizes the opportunity of offering to the Pontiff much 
salutary and unceremonious advice. He professes 
his joyful readiness to give account of his faith to all 
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true .men, and especially to the Pope, whom he ac- 
knowledges to be the highest Vicar that Christ has on 
earth ; adding, however, that his greatness is not to 
be estimated by his worldly pomp, but by his more 
eminent conformity to the law' of Christ ; who, w'hile 
on earth, was the pcK^rest of men, “ both in spirit and 
in having.’* It was therefore, he submitted, most 
w-holesome counsel, that his Holiness should leave 
his Avorldly lordship to w'orldly lords, and move 
speedily all his clerks to do the same ; and if this 
opinion of his should be found erroneous, he w’as 
willing to be amended, even by death, if it were 
needful. He protests that if he might tmvel in per- 
son^ he vrould, with God’s will, go to the^Pope ; but 
Christ had ** needed” him to the contrary; and to 
Christ’s wdll it became both him and the Pope to 
submit, — unless the Pope were willing to set up 
openly for Antichrist *. 

^ Tins letter is to be found in Lewis, Appendix, No. 23. 
p. .3.33. 

It so happens that Mr. Soames’s Hampton Lecture for 
1330, did not fall in my way, until after the above papres had 
been sent to the press. I should, otherwise, have gladly seized 
tlte opportunity of acknowledf^ing, in the proper place, the ob- 
ligations conferred on out Church* by that valuable writer, in 
hi** “ Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon Church.” 
It is in his seventh sermon that Mr, Soames exhibits “ that a<la- 
mantine chain of testimonies, — extending niihroken from Bede 
to the Norman Conquest, — nvhich proves, even to demonstration, 
that ancient England was taught expressly to deny the leading 
distinctive doctrine of modern Rome — the doctrine which, 
upwards of four centuries after the Conquest, Wiclif intrepidly 
laboured to overthrow. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


I 3 n 2 — 13«4. 

Continued Inhors of Wiclif hi his retirement-— Crusade for Urban 
VJ. under the command of Spencer ^ Bishop of Nortvich — Its 
failure — JVidif's Objections to the Freres" — He condemns tfu’ 

Crusade — Ills opinions respecting the laufttluess of wars — He 
conceives his life to be in danger from his enemies — His death — 
His chara^r — Traditions respeeting him at Lutterworth — ^His 
prefermenW not inconsistent with his nofiotts respecting clerical 
possessions — IVirlif not a poliiicat Churchman — Jdmir able for 
his personal pietyy as well as for his opposition to Romish abuse 
—His unwearied energy — Frobahh effect of the scholastic dis- 
cipline on his mind — alleged coarseness of his invectives — Cowi* 
parisrm of IVirlif with Luther — Prevalence of Wicliffs doctrines 
at O.rford after his death — The testhnonial of the University, in 
Junior of his memory, in 1406 — Question of its nutheiit’ -’ity con- 
sidered — Persecution of IViclif's memory by the Papal writers 
— Prevalence of his opinions iu Bohemia — llis remains disin- 
terred by a decree of the Council of Constance. 


The palsy which disabled Wiclif for at- 

tendance on the Pope, was, fortunately, o*" w>cHf after his 

retirement. 

not severe enough to suspend, for a mo- 
ment, the laborious exercise of his mental powers. No- 
thing can well be more surprising than the unwearied 
activity with which he continued to assail, from the 
retirement of his parsonage, the manifold abuses of 
the Ecclesiastical system. To write completely the 
history of the two last years of his life, w’ould, in 
fact, he to enumerate and to analyse a long series of 
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publications, following each other in the closest order, 
and exhibiting proofs of unexhausted zeal and power. 
Besides his ordinary labours for the pulpit, there are 
fourteen or fifteen of liis treatises, several of them 
among the most important of his writings, tlie pub- 
lication of which may safely be assigned to this very 
period. Whether the whole of these were actually 
composed during the interval in question, — or wliether 
tliey were j^artly prepared before, and then wrought 
up and finished, — it is now^arccly possible to as- 
certain. But the date of their appearance before the 
world seems to be fixed to this time, beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, by their occasional dlusion to preced- 
ing circumstances and events. The spectacle they 
present to us is singularly interesting and admirable. 
They sot before us the example of a man worn down 
by a life of toil and anxiety — smitten with a malady 
which might seem t«> command a cessation of all ha- 
rassing exertion — -just escaped from the verjr' jaws of 
destruction, — and^iwtantly expecting, (as the tenor 
of his latest writings seems jdainly to intimate,) that 
Persecution would soon be ready to do her worst 
upon him — and Jjit learning no lesson of indolence 
or cowardice from these perils and troubles. On the 
contrary, his energies appeared, if any tiling, to gather 
strength and brightness, as the shadow^ of death vrere 
tliickcning round his temples. Never, perhaps, since 
the commencement of his warfare, was Wiclif more 
formidable, than during Uie season of his final banish- 
ment to Lutterworth. Never was his voice more 
loudly raised in the cause of Scriptural truth, than 
at the approach of that hour wliich was to sDence it 
for ever. 
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We have seen that, on a former occa- ^ 3g3 

sion, the clanger which threatened Wiclif 
and his followers was powerfully di- 

, , . 1.1 niand of Spenevr, 

verted by the grand Papal schism which lUshop of Not- 
hegan to distract the attention of jill 
Europe. 1 ’lie same cause o:^'Confusion still continued 
in unabated ojicration; and at this time manifested 
itself in a mode very curiously illustrative of the 
spirit of the age. hhigJand was, at that period, the 
leading State whicli su|)ported the claims of ITrhaii 
VI. to the Papacy, in oj»position to those of Clement ; 
and the manner in wliieh her patronage was exerted, 
was such as to shew, that the principles of religious 
refonnation, however vigorously infused by Wiclif and 
his adherents, had as yet hut very imperfectly mixed 
thomseh'es witli the moral circulation of the English 
people. A crusade was proclaimed for the purpose 
of establishing the title of the rightful PonlifF ; and, 
the cause being eminently sacred^ it was thought that 
an ecciesiaslic was uu(|uestionabl^ ^le properest per- 
son to comlucl it. Accordingly, the individual fixed 
upon to take the command of the llritish forces em- 
ployed on this expedition was HtSarj" S])cncer, the 
youthful llisliop of Norwich; a man, in some respects, 
b.gnally qualified for such a charge. lie was of high 
birth, unimpeac^ic'ihle orthodoxy, notorious for his 
inflexible (h‘votion to the interests of the Church, and 
celebrated for that spirit of martial enterprise which, 
in those times, was regarded as no ungraceful accom- 
paniment to the spiritual function. His detestation 
of Lollardism was such as to render him worthy of a 
place in the CJommissioii assernliled in the chamber 
of the Preaching Friars, and rendered for ever me- 
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morable by the earthquake which had nearly con- 
founded its proceedings. His martial quality had 
found an oppqrfcanity for display during the fearful 
insurrection of the peasantry, and' was said to have 
been mainly instrumental in preserving his own dio- 
cese from the dreadfuk effects of that commotion. 
Instead of confining himself, on that occasion, to a 
warfare whose weapons were not carnal, he put forth 
the arm ^Jlesh with undaunted confidence and vigour. 
The spiritual guide was forgotten in the feudal baron ; 
and, at tlie head of his vassals, the adventurous Pre- 
late taught “ the ribald multitude,*’ (as he styled 
them,) to respect the laws, which the supineness or the 
panic of the government had exposed to most dis- 
graceful outrage. There is something almost di- 
verting in the description of this bellipotent Church- 
man, given by the annalist, who, with manifest 
satisfaction, records his exploits. He is represented to 
^s as “ armed to the very nails — ^grasping his lance in 
his right-hand — ^burying his spurs in the flanks of his 
charger — rusliing wltli the fury of a wdld boar into tlic 
midst of the ras gil crowd, and tliere deiiling confusion 
and havoc aroiwpbim,** until victory declared for the 
mailed functionary of sanctity and peace ^ ! Such 
was tlie remarkable personage entrusted with the 
championship of Urban VI. He went forth to the 
adventure armed with all the might, and all the magic, 
wherewitli the superstition of the age could encircle 
him. A public mandate was issued by the Primate 
calling for the prayers of the faithful on behalf of an 
cnter2)rise, w'hich had for its object the extermination 

' Walsingham, p. 278, 279. * Wilk. Cone. p. 176» 177* 
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of the heretics : and, (what was of infinitely greater 
importance and efficacy), “ marvellous indulgences 
were placed by Urban at the dispo^ of the Bishop, 
which enabled him to collect an incredible amount of 
treasure ; towards which, the faith and hf)unty of the 
female sex supplied the moil: prodigal contributions. 
By these stupendous absolutions, both the quick and 
tlie dead were rolcfised from the guilt and tlie punish- 
ment of sin, provided always that the liberality of the 
living was iiilly commensurate to the extent of the 
benefit conferred. And that nothing might be want- 
ing to stimulate the believers to profusion, it was 
fearlessly aifirmed by many of the Bishop’s commis- 
saries, that angels would descend from hc.iven, at 
their word, to snatch the souls of the guilty from tlie 
abodes of purgatory, and to conduct tlicm without 
delay to the realms of bliss Tt would be alien from 
the purpose of the present work to introduce a narnv- 
tive of this expedition. It must be eiw>ugh to say, tliajgi 
the impetuous Churchman proved, after all, hut a very 
sorry ca])tain. The vulgar attribute of courage, he 
most undoubtedly possessed; but his intrepidity 
seems to have been wholly unmixl^^ith any higher 
military (pialities ; and the enterprise had precisely 
that termination which might be expected from the 
rashness, arrogance, and obstinacy of its pail^re of the 
commander. After spreading carnage 
and devastation through various parts of Flanders, 
the crusaders were soon compelled to return, rich in 

» “ Mirabiles indulgentias.” &c. Knight p. 2671. 

* All this isS gravely related by Knighton, as a very edifying 
affair ! Knight. 2671. 
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nodihig but deeds of waste and bloodshed ; and the 
fiery prelate hin^lfj on revisiting his country, was 
greeted with tli| feiversal outcry of puhKc scorn 
This mad adventure, and the means by which the 
sinews of its warfare were supplied, must have fur- 
nished Wielif with mournful proof that his labours 
had, hitherto, made no deep is^lession upon the 
pact and solid mass of the national superstitions. 
But to l^m, dejection and despair seem to have been 
unknown. He was always prepared to work like one 
wdio felt that he was toiling for future ages. The 
crusade against Clement might have persuaded a less 
resolute spirit that all resistance to the powers of 
falsehood were vain and hopeli'ss. AVielif had no 
ears to hear such trv'acheroiis w'hisperings. His spirit 
was powerfully moved w ithin him at iliis fresh eruption 
of impiety ; and Ids honest indignation w as manifested 
renew al of his conU'st w ith the Men- 
Uoi.8 to the dicanls : for the Mendicants, as might 
^ h<* expected, WTre the busiest among 

tlic trihutc-gatlierers for the enterprise in question. 
Accordingly, it w'as at this period that he put forth his 
tract, entitled “ Ejections to the Frercs the same 
ti'eatise which has been alrejidy noticed, and in w'hich, 
under fifty compendious articles, he concentratef and 
sums up nearly all the censures which he had ever 
advanced against their practices iiiul opinions. That 
the tract in question appeared about this time, 4s ren- 
dered certain, by its allusion to the sacramental con- 
troversy, — to the Papal schismt — and to the war in 
Flanders, as an expedition, the only object of w'hich 


^ Froissart. Walsingh. 
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was “ to make Christ’s Vicar, the wealthiest in the 
worid.” In another of his worlq&,^ which was also 
published nearly at the same the Sentence 

of the Curse Expounded,” he makes a lu* condemns the 
direct attack on the infatuation of the t’«-u«.£uie8. 
Crusaders, lie there complains that the Pope brings 
** the seal and banja^^i* <>f Christ on the cross, tiiat is 
tlic token of ])eace, mercy, and charity, for to slee all 
Christen men, for love of tvaio false priests, that ben 
open Anti-Christs, for to meyiitc‘ync their worldly 
state, to oppress Christeiuhnn, worse than Jews weren 
against holy writ, and life ofC'hrist and his apostles.” 
And he asks, indignantly, Wiy wole not the proud 
priest of Rome grant full pardon to all m(‘n for to 
' live in peace, and charitie, and j)atience, fis he doth 
to all men to light and slee Christen men ^ ?” The 
same subject is introduced into his treatise on the 
seven deadly sins ; and it furnislu's him with an oe« 
casion of propounding certain eccentric and adventu- 
rous opinions relative to the j)ractice of \^r. The 
title of conquest he conceives tt) Ite MMir, 

Utterly worthless and untenable, unless '’“j 

the conquest itself be expressly co|b- 
manded by the Almighty ; us in the case of the tribes 
of Is||el, when they seized upon the land of Ca- 
naan. And, even so, in these latter days, when sin 
hath wrought the forfeiture of any kingdom, Christ, 
•as the pglitfiil Sovereign of all the earth, may, hy 
his word, deliver that kingdom into the hands of 
whom he will. But then he affirms, that it is not 
within human competency to pronounce that any 

* Lowis, c. vii. p. 121. 

U 
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such forfeiture hath actually been incurred, unless 
the assailants are certified thereof by a revelation from 
heaven. A very different doctrine, he allowed, was 
held by the supreme Pontiff, and his adherents, who 
have frequently ^veir their sanction to religious 
wars ^ : but it was always to be kept in mind, that 
St. Peter himself was liable to error ; and it might, 
th('rcfort', fairly be surmised, that the same infirmity 
had descended to his successors : and he infers, from 
the wh<^e matter, tliat all hostilities undertaken with- 
out a special injunction from the God of battles, are, 
under the Christian dispensation, as indefensible, as 
they were under the Jewish theocracy. Wars of 
self-defence fare little better, in his judgment, than 
wars of conquest or aggression. Fiends, he tells us, 
have been withstood by angels, and righteous men 
have often overcame the wicked : but in neither in- 
stance has the cause been committed to the arbitre- 
ment of force. Sometiin(^s the law of the land will 
enable lilrto rcsist our adversaries ; and, at all times, 
men of the Gospel, by the spirit of patience and 
of peace, have been, and ever may be, conquerors 
through the suffering of death. How the quarrels of 
nations are to be settled upon these principles, he 
does not proceed to instruct us. Possibly h(^|^ight 
be withheld by the conviction, that it would be to 
little purpose to enlarge further upon a doctrine, 
which, as he confesses, he well knew wou^ be re-* 
ceived with general soom. Contemptible as it was, 

* “ Such wars,” says Fuller, “ increased the iniredo of the 
Pope’s revenues. Some say purpatory fire heateth his kitchen ; 
they may add, the holy war filled his pot, if not paid for all his 
second course.” — Holy War, B. v. c. 12. 
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however, he avers that men, who would be martyrs 
for the law of God, would hold thereby : and he sar- 
castically adds, that the knight who derives his 
honors from the slaughter of his fellow-creatures, is 
frequently outdone by tlie hangman, who killeth 
many more, and wiUi a better title *. 

Whatever may be the crudity of some of tliosc 
positions, it is obvious that he who insisted on them, 
would be prepared to give no c[iuirter to the iniquities 
of this Papal crusade. He accordingly returns, re- 
peatedly, to the charge against it. A fighting priest, 
he describes as no better tlian a fiend, stfiiiu^d foul w ith 
homicide. The friars, indeed, may say tliat bishops 
can fight best of all men, and that the work becomes 
tliem nobly, since they are lords of the wliole w^orld. 
Thus, they tell us, did Maccabeus #ght ; and Clirist 
bade his disciples sell their coats, and buy them 
swords ; but whereto, if not to fight ? ButXJhrist, 
he replies, taught not his apostles to fight w^i swords 
of iron, but with the sw'ord of God’s word, v^liich 
standeth in meekness of heart, and in prudence of 
tongue : and the two Popes would do well to give 
heed to these truths, when they fight with each otlier, 
with the most blasphemous leasings, that ever issued 
out of hell*. 

ThatAViclif was folly aware of the conn iv.. w, 
danger attendant on all this “ free- J)*® 
spokeii truth,” seems clear from va- 
rious passages of his writings,, jiiid, more especially, of 

* MS. Horn. Bib. Beg. 18. b, ix. p. 109. cited by Vaughan, 
vol. ii- p« 211. 

* From the MS. of llr. James in the Bodleian, cited by 
Vaughan, vol. ii. p. 212, 213. 
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his Trialogus, which was produced after his banish- 
ment from Oxford, and in which it is plainly inti- 
mated, that a multitude of the friars, and of others 
who were called Christians, were then compassing his 
death by every variety of machij^tion *. That he 
had fully counted the cost of his warfare, is further 
evident from the language in which he contends for 
the nc^cessity of constant preparation for martyrdom. 
“ It is a satanical excuse,” he says, in the same trea- 
tise, “ made by mcjdem h}-pocrites, that it is not neces- 
sary now to suffer martyrdom, as it was in the pri-> 
mitive Church, because now all, or tlie greatest part 
of living men, are believers, and there are no tyrants 
who put Christians to death. This excuse is sug- 
gested by the devil : for, if the faithful would now 
stand firm for tlie law of Christ, and, as his soldiers, 
endure bravely any sufferings, they might tell the 
Popej^'^the cardinals, the bishops, afed other prelates, 
how, dejj^arting from the faith of the Gospel, they 
minister unfitly to God, and what perilous injury 
they commit against his people.” And he adds. 
Instead of visiting pagans, to convert them by mar- 
tyrdom, let us preacli constantly the law of Christ to 
princely prelates : martyrdom will then meet us, 
speedily enough, if we persevere in faitli and pa- 
tience Wo have seen, however, that in the midst 
of all his dangers, there were* vjirious causes which 
combined to divert the malice of his adversaries, and 
to save thein from th^^ deep damnation of his taking 


* Trialopus, lib. iv. c. 4, 17- 39. See Lewis, c. vii. p. 126. 
Turner’s Hist. ofKng. pt, iv. p. 424. 

2 Trialogus, cited by Turner, pt. iv. p. 42£r 
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off,’* The times were full of confusion, hingland was 
convulsed by contending factions. The antagonist 
Pontiffs were still engaged in anathematizing etich 
other, and in tearing Europe to pieces. And then, 
although the Du^ of Lancaster withdrew his open 
support from the^ Reformer, when once he committed 
himself to the sacramental contest, it was very doubt- 
ful wliether he would endure tlie sacrifice of his 
valued and time-honored friend. Besides, it was 
evident that the days of Wiclif were drawing to an 
end : and the result of all these circumstances was, 
tJiat the man who for Jiiore than twenty years had 
made the kingdom echo with l\is testimony against the 
corruptions of the Church, was, nevertheless, doomed 
to close his immortal labours by a peac(*ful death 
After his settlement at Imtterworth, his infirmities 
compelled him to ease the burden of his parochial 
duties, by the assistance of a curate. To the last, 
however, he did not wholly discontinue liis personal 
ministrations ; and it was his happinc^ss to fin 'sh his 
course in the public execution of his holy office. 
On the 29th of December, 1384, he was mortally 
seized with paralysis, in his church, during the cele- 
bration of mass, and just about the time of the eleva- 
\ ion of the sacrament. The attack was so severe as 
to deprive him of speecli, and to render him utterly 
helpless. In this condition he lingered two days ; 
and was finally taken to his rest, on , 384 , 
the last flay of the year, in the 
sixty-first year of liis age. ^ 

1 Admirable,” says Fuller, “ that a hare so often hunted, 
with so many packs of dog^, should die, at last, quietly sitting 
in his form.”— -Church HisL p. 142. 
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Character of Thus prematurely was terminated 
Wiclif. career of this extraordinary man. 

His days were not extended to the lenp^h usually 
allotted to our species. Ten more yeal-s of vigorous 
exertion might reasonably have b,|m expected from 
the virtuous and temperate habitPof an exemplary 
life. But the earthly tenement was, probably, worn 
out b^ the intense and fervid energy of the spirit 
within : and if liis mortal existence be measured by 
the amount of his labours and achievements, he must 
appear to us as frill of days as he was of honors. It 
now remains that we endeavour to fonn a righteous 
estimate of him, as he presents himself to our con- 
ceptions through the haze and mist of ages. Unfor- 
tunately, he is known to us almost entirely by his 
writings. Over all those minute and personal pecu- 
liarities which give to any individual his distinct 
expression and physiognomy, time has drawn an 
impenetrable veil. To us he appears, for the most 
part, as a sort of unembodied agency. To delineate 
his character, in the fullest and most interesting 
sense of that word, would be to w'rite romance, and 
not biography. During a portion of his life, indeed, 
he is move or less mixed up with public interests 
and transactions: but of these mattersP^our notices 


are but ])oor and scanty ; and, if they w^’ere more 
copious, they would, probably, do little tow^ards sup- 
plying us with those nameless particulars to which 
biography '^es its d^t powerful charm. With 
regard to tlie details ^his daily life, — the habitual 
complexion of his temper — the turn of his conversa- 
tion — the manner of his deportment among his com- 
panions-^his inclinations or antipathies*— liis friend-^ 
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ships or his alienations — wc must he content to re- 
main in hopeless ignorance. The only circumstance 
recorded concerning liim, tliat falls witliin the descrip- 
tion of an anhdote^ is the ro])Iy with which he con- 
founded the meddling and insidious Friars, who 
intruded themselves upon him w^hen they thought 
he was about to breathe his last. This incident is, 
indeed, most abundantly characteristic ; and itnnakes 
us bitterly regret that it stands alone. A few more 
such particulars would have ])eeii quite invaluable. 
As it is, wc must be satisfied to think of him as of a 
voice crying in the wildt‘niess, and lifting up, through 
a long course of yerirs, a loud, incessant, lieart stir- 
ring testimony, against abuses, which for ages Jiad 
wearied the long-suffering of licavcn. llcspectiiig 
his gigantic successor, Martin Luther, we arc in |m)s- 
scssion of all that can enable us to form the most 
distinct conception t)f the man. M e See liiin in coii- 
m»eticm with the wise, and the mighty, and “ tlie 
excellent of tlie earth.” 'NVe bi holdhim in bis inter- 
course with sages and divines, w illi princes and with 
potentates. We can trace him, too, through all those 
bitter agonies of spirit through w'hich lie struggled on, 
and on, till ^last he seized upon the truth which made 
nim free former. But, to us, Wiclif appears almost 
as a solitary being. He stands before us in a sort 
of grand^and mysterious loneliness To group him, 
if we so may speak, witli other living men, would 
require a very strong effort ,^he imagii&tion. And 
hence it is that w'e meditateton his story with emo- 
tions of solemn admiration, hut without any turbu- 
lent agitation of our sympatliies. 
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In this penury of information, tra- 

Traditions re- & . j. n i 

Hpccting Wiclif (lition Steps in, as it were to “ help us 

at Lutterworth, ^ help.” Various stories, it 

would ap])ear, are current to this day in the town of 

Lutterworth, respecting its ancient and renowned 

rector. But the only one among them that appears 

worthy of attention, is that which represents him as 

admirable in all the functions of a parochial minister. 

A portion of each morning, it is said, was regularly 

devoted to the relief of the necessitous, to the conso^ 

• 

lation of the afflicted, and to the discharge of every 
pious oflice, hy the bed of jjekness and of death. 
Every thing which is actually known respecting 
Wiclif combines to render this account entirely cre- 
dible. The duties of the ('hristian ministry form the 
incessant burden of a considerable portion of his 
writings. 'Jo the faithfulness and assiduity with 
wliich he discharged one very essential portion of 
those duties, the extant manuscripts of his parochial 
discourses hear ample and honourable testimony. 
Tjficrc is nothing, therefore, which can tempt the 
most sceptical cjiution to question the report which 
describes him as exemplary in every department of 
his sacred stewardship. “ G(Pod priests” he him- 
self tolls us, “ w'ho live well, in puri*of thought, 
and speech, and deed, and in good example to the 
people, who teach the law of God, up to their know- 
ledge, and labour fast, day and night, to learn it better, ^ 
and teach it openly aiaj|^ constantly, these are very 
prophets of God, and holy angels of God, and the 
spiritual lights of the world! Thus saith God, by 
his prophets, and Jesus Christ in his Gospel ; ajKl 
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saints declare it well by authority and reason. Think, 
then, ye priests, on tliis nobleF office, and honor it, 
and do it cheerfully according to your knowledge and 
your j)owcr ' It is surely delightful to believe 
that the people of Lutterworth had before their eyes 
the living and breathing form of that holy benevo- 
lence which is here pourtrayed with so much admi- 
rable simplicity and beauty. 

The prccodins narrative has already 
made us acquainted with the notions inconsistene 

. with his notions 

entertained by V>iclii relative to the n^'cetinff cicri- 
endowments of the Church, and the 
revenues of indivklual%ergymen. And it may, per- 
haps, be thought somewhat remarkable that any one 
who maintained such principles slioiild nevertheless 
have held, without a])parent scniph*, the chair of 
theology at Oxford, a prchendal sttill, and a paro- 
chial rector}^ Of the value of th(*sc prefemients we 
are in no condition to form any satisfactory estimate. 
They must, however, in all probability, haw been 
considerable ; at any rate, they must have bc(*n Sir 
beyond the measure of what was needful to supply 
the moderate necessities of life, at a period when the 
sacred office doomed its professors to celibacy ; and, 
lliereforc, ^ beyond that which his system would 
seem to allot, as the legitimate provision of a Christ- 
ian minister. The truth is, that Wiclif seems to have 
regarded all the endowments of the Church as a 
manifest departure irom t^^^ original spirit of the 
Christian system. Ead he oeen allowed to remodel 

sf MS. For the order of priesthood, cited by Vaughan, vol. ii. 
p. 295. 
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our ecclesiastical polity, he would, probably, have 
made clergy depdident on the voluntary offerings 
of the people. However, he found a different scheme 
actually established ; and he, doubtless, conceived 
himself at liberty to conform to it, provided the funds 
entrusted to his stewardship were administered by 
him according to the intention of the original donor. 
Tliis intention he understood to be, that the holder of 
those funds should retain for liis own use so much 
as might be required for liis own support, upon a 
frugal and moderate scale ; but that, for every tiling 
beyond his own personal wants, he should stand in 
Hie place of periietual almonl^r to the founder, and 
perpetual trustee for the poor. Now there appears 
no reasonable cause to question that Wiclif acted 
faithfully up to this principle. His adversaries have 
never breathed a syllable to the disparagement of his 
integrity in this particular. He has never, that I am 
aware, been chained, by tliose who most cordially 
hated him, with inconsistency, for accepting or re^ 
taining liis prefennonts, or w ith avarice and selfish- 
ness in the disposal of liis emoluments. And when 
W'e combine this consideration wdth the traditional 
accounts of him, which still survive at Lutterworth, 
the almost irresistible inference is, th^^? he did, ac- 
tually, regard all liis superfluities as strictly conse- 
crated to tlic relief of indigence. 

With regard to tlie private life, and personal habits 
of Wiclif, it has never been denied by his adversaries, 
that in these respects he w'as altogether above im- 
peachment or suspicion. But it requires no incon- 
siderable exercise of patience to observe the spiiit 
which seems to have presided over the representations 
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given of him by some, whom we might 
naturally expect to find amfllg his litaai church- 
friends. By these he is pictured to us 
rather under the aspect of an unquiet political agitator 
than of a devout and spiritual servant of Christ *. The 
foundation for this cliarge it is beyond my capacity 
to discover. It is true that his great reputation fixed 
the eyes of the government upon him as the fittest 
person to vindicate his country from the ignominy 
and the oppression of the Papal tribute — that the 
same cause dispatched him, among other illustrious 
men, as the representative* of her ecclesiastical in- 
terests in the embassy to Bruges — and, lastly, that 
the Parliament of England resorted to the sanction 
of his judgment, when they resol V(*(l, that the very 
marrow of the realm should no longer be drained 
out, to pamper the grt'ediness and ambition of a 
foreign court. Scr\’ices like tliesc would seem to de- 
mand of Englishmen no other sentiments than those 
of gratitude and reverenetj : and that eye must, in- 
deed, be keen to “ pry into abuses,” which can dis- 
cover in the performance of such services any grievous 
departure from the sacredness of tlie spiritual func- 
tion. An English ecclesiastic, of distinguished 
sagacity and*crudition, was employed to defend tlic 
Church and State of Plngland against the rapacity 
of aliens ; and this, too, in an age, when the talents 
and accomplishments of Churchmen were constantly 
in requisition, for all the most arduous responsi- 
bilities of secular office. This is the whole truth and 
substance of the case. If, indeed, it could be shewm 


^ Milner’s Church History. 
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that the days and nights of Wiclif had been wholly, 
or chiefly, consumed^ occupations and engagements 
of this description, — and that his powers were thus di- 
verted from the peculiar channel in which the main cur- 
rent of a Churchman’s exertions ought, indisputably, 
to flow, — there might be some pretence for this invi- 
dious exhibition of his character. But the fact is not so. 
The occurrences in question were nothing more than 
short episodes in his life. We have only to look into 
his writings, or, even into a catalogue of his writings, 
to see how small a portion of his time on ejirth was 
absorbed by matters in which politics had the slight- 
est concern. And the more rigorously those writings 
are scrutinized, the more clearly will it aj)pear, that 
no confessor was ever animated by a more disinte- 
rested, unworldly, and devotional spirit, than the 
man who enjoyed the friendship of John of Gaunt, 
and the conti donee of the British Parliament ^ 


Wiclif as admir- 
able for hiii per- 
sonal piet> . as fur 
liiH opposition to 
Ilomish abuse*. 


The iinperfc'ct justice hitherto ren- 
dered to the memory of Wiclif, as a 
man of deep religious affections, may, 
in part, be the natural effect of that- 


peculiar interest which attaches to his character as 


the antagonist of a cornipt hierarchy. We have been 


accustomed to regard 1dm, chiefly, as the scourge of 


imposture, the ponderous hammer, that smote upon 


^ The limits of this work forbid the introduction of passages 
from the works of Wiclif, in support of this assertion. They, 
however, who may be desirous of satisfying themselves upon 
tliis point, have only to peruse the more diffuse volumes of Mr. 
Vaughan, whose laborious examination of the w'hole of Wiclif 's 
writings, both printed, and in MS., has enabled him, in this p#- 
ticular, irresistibly to vindicate his memory. 
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the brazen idolatry of his agje ; luid our thoughts 
have thus been too much with|frawn from the, work, 
wliich was constantly going forward wdthin the re- 
cesses of his own spirit. A more just and patient 
consideration of his writings will shew us, that the 
demolition of error, and of fraud, was not more 
constantly present to his mind, than the building up 
of holy princij)les and affections. These two objects 
are, for the most ])art, closely intcr\vovcn with each 
other: and thif> it is, together with his use of the 
vernacular tongue, which gave his writings their w ide 
and powerful iiiHuence. 'fhere had, donhtli'ss, (as 
we have already observed, ) he(‘n produc(‘d, before his 
time, and within tlie very bosom of the Romish 
Church, considerable stores of srdid and devotional 
theology ; hut, then, they were eitlier enshrined in 
such ‘‘ cunning work of scliolaslie subtlety and 
abstrjietion," or they were so guiltless of all nderence 
to existing eircunistances, and abuses,- -llml, to the 
people, they W'ore, generally, no better than the 
merest nullities ; and tlicy were, eonsetpientiy, re- 
garded with supreme iudiHerenee and com}K)sure, h\ 
tile Romish C^liurch. The reveries of Plato were 
scarcely more innocuous to the worldly system of tlie 
Papacy, than pure effusions of the most exalted piety; 
such, for instance, as the works of J5radward-im:, or, 
at a later period, the treatise of 1'homas a Kempis. 
But the toils of Wiclif had a twofold object, Jle 
laboured not only to shake in pieces the outward far 
brie of the house of Rimmon, but, also, to expose and 
to correct the personal vices and corruptions which 
^d, for ages, sought a shelter in its sanctuary. The 
former of these is an undertaking, wdiich rouses the 
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indignant sympathies of mankind. The latter is a 
work wliich summoi^s all who contemplate it, to a 
painful examination of their own hearts and con- 
sciences. And hence it is, that the cause which ex- 
posed him to persecution in his own day, is tliat 
which has princi2)ally made him the object of admi- 
ration in the times which followed. The Reformer 
of Christian morals has been forgotten in the Re- 
former of Papal abuse ; and thus his memory has 
been left open to the suggestion, that he is to be 
honored as the antagonist of Popery, not as the ad- 
vocate of Christ, — fitted to join with politicians and 
with princes, in their resistance to encroachment, 
rather than to band with saints and confessors in 
bearing testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Hw unwe«ri«i were required to point 

ciicrjjy. 2he distinguishing attribute of Wic- 

lif’s mind, he might, with justice, fix upon its inex- 
haustible and unwearying energy. He was not one 
of those small combatants, who soon speed their puny 
tfhafls, and, when their quiver is once emptied, sit 
down contented, and tliink their warfare is accom- 
phshed. He was, it may be truly said, a most “ in- 
satiate areher.” For a long series of years his bolts 
followed each other, so thick and fast, that his ene- 
mies, who affirmed that he was an emissary of Satan, 
might have been almost justified in pronouncing that 
his name was Legion. One would imagine, that his 
spirit never enjoyed a moment^s ease or comfort, 
but w'hilc it wa^ giving impulse to his pen ; for it 
has been conjectured that, if all his Tvorks cordd be 
brought together, they would form a collection 
nearly equal in bulk to„|he writings of St. Augus-; 
7 
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tine. His attainments, for the age in which he 
lived, were eminent and adi^able. He was ac- 
knowledged as a mighty clerk, even by Archbishop 
Arundel ' ; and we have already seen that his skill 
in the scholastic discipline was allowed to be incom- 
parable. This last accomplishment, it has frequently 
been observed, was of signal service to the cause to 
wliich h(* dedicated himself. It is justly remarked, 
by Mr. Turner, in speaking of his Trialogus, that 
“ its attractive rnt'rit was, that it combined the new 
opinions with the scliolastic style of probable cm-ct of 
thinking and deduction. It was not Xi,,„“'“lrhu 
tlie mere illiterate Refonner, tc'achiiig 
novelties, wliom tlie man of education disdained and 
derided : it was the respected acadamician, reasoning 
with the ideas of the Jl(iiormer If estimated, 
however, by its elibet upon bis own mind, rather 
tlian by its influence upon the minds of others, the 
Genius of tlie Schools w^as but a very f|uestif)nuble 
ally. It was fn*quently a stmree of weakness rather 
than of strength. It seems, whenever he culled it ^ 
his aid, to have exercised a sinister and treacherous^ 
influence upon all his faculties, and often to have 
forced them grievously aside from their simplicity and 
rectitude. When he is addressing untutored minds, 
he usually drives liis ploughshare right onward ; but 
no sooner does he yoke this capricious drudge with 
his own sturdy oxen, than all manner of unsteadi- 
ness and obliquity seems to be the consequence. This 
we have seen remarkably exemplified in his two 

1 Thorp’s Examination. 

^ Turner, Hist, England, pt. iv. p. 420. 
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confession^, relative to the Eucharist. The English 
one is, on the tirhole, ^simple and perspicuous enough : 
the other, which is in Latin, and composed with a 
view to more accomplished judges, runs put into all 
the ma^es and intricacies of the favorite mode of 
reasoning ; and the result is, that it has given his 
adversaries occasion to charge him with cowardly and 
disingenuous artifice, and to affirm, that his object 
was to envelop himself in darkness, and so to effect 
his escape. The injustice of this charge, however, 
lias been already sliewii. Timidity can have had no 
concern witli tlie obscurity and perplexity of this 
document — for timidity never #ould have dictated 
the sentence with which it concludes, and which very 
intelligibly stigmatizes his persecutors and assail* 
ants as little better thamagents of the Devil. The 
scholastic discipliiu. may, perhaps, liave occasionally 
bewildered liis intellect ; but it would be very diffi- 
cult to shew that it c\ er spread a mist pver his moral 
perceptions. 


. coar.e- perhaps, scarcely worth while 

to recur to the imputation of unman- 
nerly coarseness, which the adversaries 
of Wiclif have laboured to fix upon the style in 
which he arraigned the existing iniquities of the Ro- 
mish system. One word more upon the subject may, 
however, be endured. Refinement, it must surely 
i be well known, was not among the cliiuracteristics of 
die fourteenth century. The language of Wiclif ’s 
Romish adversaries would alone!" be’ di||[icient to sliew,^ 
this ; for he can iSSar no comparison' with them in the 
command of these implements of controversial war- 
fare. Even if we advance from the fourteenth cen- 
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tury to the sixteenth, we shall, unha|)ipily, perceive, 
that urbanity and mildness had l()undl)ut little favor 
among men, who were engaged in tlu*ological or lite- 
rary conflict. Wiclif might, really, have gone to 
school to Martin Luther and John Calvin, liad he 
lived in their days, and had he been desirous to per- 
fect himself in the accomplishment of ndling. It is 
humiliating, indeed, to tliink, that tliis species of 
firebrand should ever be madly tossed about by men, 
who appeared as ministers and champions of a re- 
ligion, which speaks incessantly of benevolenee and 
of court<‘sy. But, in estimating the blame of such 
excesses, it is weak and ignorant to disregard the 
complexion of the age, which will usually he ( x- 
hibited in greater vividness, in proportion to the ve- 
hement sincerity of its mifsterful and over-ruling 
spirits. 

The name of Wiclif irresistibly car- „ 

(’orup.insoii (if 

ries us forward to tliat of Luther, and 
invites us to a moment s comparison of 
these mighty spirits with each other. In one re^ 
spect the resemblance between their destiriic-s is cmi- ^ 
nently striking : it was tlfe glory of each to give the 
holy Scriptures to h^a countr^Tnen, in their native 
tongue. In vffehemei^ of temperament, in audacity 
of genius, and heroiam of soul, the German may, in- 
deed, be thought to sbmd above our countryman ; 
and, in truth, it would, jierhaps, be difficult to fix on 
many, among the,sons of men, fit to endure, in these 
particulars, a d^iipuinSbn with the S[axon monk. It 
is impossible to tliink of him, — setting at nought the* 
thunders of the eaithly divinity, and tfissing into the 
flames his Bull of excommunication, — without being 

X 
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reminded of the warrior of antiquity, proclaiming 
that, if the bolt of Jove himself were to fall at his 
feet, it should not, for a moment, arrest his course ^ 
On the other hand, however, it should be remem- 
bered, that Luther breathed an air which had long 
been most potently impregnated with the very 
essence of innovation. For several ages, an acchsmg 
spirit had been wandering throughout tlie continent, 
and loudly arraigning the abuses of the Papacy. In 
many parts of Europe, it had found a congenial 
element, — sometimes even within the precincts of the 
Imperial Palace of Oerniany. But till the days of 
Wiclif, “ the nome of w'mgs^' had been but faintly 
heard in hlngland. Its influences may, doubtless, 
have been considerably aided by the intercourse be- 
tween this country and its continental dependencies. 
But it was, never powerful enough to seize on any 
strong })()sitions in our land. The resistance offered 
to Popery by our monarchs, our barons, and our 
parliaments, w'as the resistance of politicians, indignant 
%t the impoverishment and disgrace of their country, 
® rather than of Christian men, afflicted for the perver- 
sion and abuse of their religious institutions. Among 
our bravest and loftiest inindsjtandeed, that of Gros- 
tete seems to have been most ^^eeply bitten with an 
earnest longing for l>etter piarer times. But even 
his aspirings stirred him not to an open and systema- 
tic conflict with corruption, in the faqi^ of the w^hole 
realm. This was an enterprise rei^rved for our Re- 
former ; and the^^drciimstanceF utiffii^which he seized 
upon tlie adventure, were, in Sonie respects, perhaps, 


^ Sept, contra Tbebaa. 
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more full of terror than those which ever frowned upon 
the antagonist of Tetzel. In the early days of. 
Luther, the Papacy appears to have settled quietly 
down upon its lees. The outcry for improvement 
was occasionally loud and vehement, indeed : but the 
clamour had been so often raised in vain, that it was 
listeiied to, at length, with most insolent composure ; 
so that the lethargy of the Vatican was broken only 
by the uproar of the assault upon it. And then, too, 
when once the conflict began, the leader of it coidd 
number potentates among his allies and partisans ; 
till, at last, he may be said to have had 

A kingdom for a stage, princes for actors, 

A'nd monarclis to behold the swelling scene. 

Not SO in the age of Wiclif. The Papacy then, at 
least, was vigilant and active, and nearly in the full 
integrity of its strength. At all events, the secret of 
its weakness had not then been partially exposed by 
the Councils of l^isa, of Constance, and of Basil j 
and therefore it was, that a voice from England, de-^ 
manding reformation, — denouncing the religious 
Orders os the legions of the fiend — and calling on the 
Holy Father'' 'him self cast away his “ crown of 

pri le,” and hif^^nhallc|Kred wealth-^and all -this too 
in a tongue understood," not only by the Scribe, and 
the Recorder, and the Pnest, but by the people sitting 
on the wall ) — voice like this, from the chiefest and 
most fruitful paradise of the Papacy, must have 
sounded like the.littllip^-note of insane rebellion and 
apostasy ; and mii^ have awakened the direst wrath 
in the heart of the Papal autocrat. It must also be 
considered, that although the Englishman was, to a 
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certain extent, countenanced by the mother of the 
King, and by the most powerful Prince of the 
blood, he met with no support which deserved to be 
compared with that retinue of powerful patronage 
which gave effect to the exertions of Luther; and, 
that, towards the close of his life, even that protec- 
tion dropptjd away from him, and left him open to 
anticipations of martyrdom. And yet, in spite of 
these discouragements, he continued urgent and 
faithful to the very last; differing from his former self, 
at the close of his da\s, in nothing but the larger 
extent of his views, the deeper intensity of his con- 
victions, and the more (‘xalted daring of his jmrposcs. 
Allowing, therefore, t., Luther, the highest niche in 
this sacred department of the "IVmple of llcnown, 1 
know not who can be chosen to fill the next, if it 
shall he denied to Wielif. 

Prevalence of Thi’.rc scems to be no doubt that, 
tilt* death of AViclif, his opinions 
Ins death. Ciintmuod to prevail in the University 

df Oxford, to an extent wliieh excited the indignation 
of the Ecclesiastical au^orilies, and that his memory 
was cherished there with feelings of the profoundest 
veneration. The prevalence of his doctrines is 
abundantly attested by th*' reiterated complaints of 
Archbishop Arundel, who affirms that Oxford was as 
a vine that brought ha th wild and sour grapes, 'which 
being eaten by the fathers, the teeth of the children 
were set on edge : so that the -whole province of 
Canterbury was tainted with €Wel and 'Jh^inrole 
Lollardism, to the intolerable and notorious .^CainUl 
of the U niversity ^ , Again : — “ She who was forme r ly 

^ Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. p. 31 B. 
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the mother of virtues, tlie prop of the Catholic faith, the 
singular pattern of obedience, now brings forth only 
abortive or degenerate children, who evtJourage contu- 
macy and rebellion, and so" ' tares among the pure 
wheats’* Their reverence for the name t)>c testmioninj 
and labours of ^Viclif is indicated by a ^honoroMns 
solemn testinionia] to his worth, which *"‘'***‘"*'y» 
h said to liave been given by the University, in the year 
1406, and sealed with tlieir common _ 

’ , . Question of It* 

seal. It is true that considerable sus- authenticity con- 

picion hangs over the authenticity oi 
this document The precise occasion on which it 
was drawn up and executed, is unknown ; and, be- 
sides, it has been gravely afllrmod, “ that one Peter 
Payne, a heretic, stole the University seal, under 
whieff he wrote to tlie, heretics at Prague, in Bohemia, 
that Oxford, and all England, were of the same belied’ 
with those of Prague, except the fake Priars Mendi- 
cant." Tl'cre is something in this story nof^very 
probable : for, as Lewis observes, it is not b’ghtly^p 
be credited that the seal of the University should be 
^ carelessly guarded, as to render practicable this 
impudent imposture. A somewhat more plausible 
supposition is, that the friends and admirers of Wiclif 
may have seized upon the advantage afforded them, 
])y the absence of his enemies, during the vacation, 
and may have assembled for the purjiose of honoring 
the memory of the Reformer by the above Certificate. 
And this cmijecture receives some slight support 
from a statute afterwards made, providing, that the 


* Lewis, c. X. p. 235. 
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seal of the University shall not be fixed to any writing, 
but in full congregation of Regents, if in full term ; 
or in full convocation of Regents and non-Regents, 
if in vacation ; and that nothing shall he sealed till 
after one day’s full deliberation. Nothing can be 
more likely than that this statute may have been 
framed to obviate practices similar to those by which 
this testimonial is supposed to have been obtained : 
but, yet, when it is recollected that this enactment 
did not take place till 142G, twenty years after the 
passing of the document in question, it will not appear 
eminently probable that this was the fraud by which 
the statute was occasioned. It should further be re- 
membered that, although, according to some accounts, 
this testimonial was stigmatized as a forgery by cer- 
tain Englishmen at the Council of Constance, yet there 
was no act produced, on the part of the University, 
disclaiming its authenticity * But whether the paper 
be authentic or not, it may still be relied on as evi- 
dence of the estimation in which the character of 
Wiclif was still held at Oxford ; for the preparation 
of such an instrument would never have entered the 
head of the most unscrupulous of his admirers, if it 
were not perfectly notorious that his memory was 
deeply honored by a very large portion of the mem- 
bers of the University : and for this reason the Tes- 
timonial is here inserted at length 

^ See Lewis, c. x. p. 228 — 236, where the authenticity of 
this testimonial is amply discussed. 

* The original Latin is printed in Wilk. Cone. voL iii. p. 362, 
from the Cotton MS. Faust, c. 7* 
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“ The publike Testimonie given out by Ihe Vmvemtie 

of Oxford^ torching the Commendation tf the great 

Learning and good Life of John Wickliffe. 

“ Unto all and singiiler the children of our holy 
mother the church, to whom this present letter sliall 
come ; the vicechanccllor of tlie Univcrsitic of Ox- 
ford, with the whole congregation of the masters, wish 
perpetual health in the Lord. Forsoinucli as it is not 
commonly scene, that tin* acts and monuments of 
valiant men, nor the praise and merits of good men 
should be passed over and hidden with pcrpetiiall 
silence, hut that true report and fame should con- 
tinually spread abrode the same in strange and farre 
distant places, both for tlie witnesse of the same, and 
example of others : Forasmuch also as the provident 
discretion of mans nature being recom])ensed with 
cruelty, hath devised and ordained this buckler and 
defence, against such as doe blaspheme and slander 
other mens doings, that wdiensoever witnesse by word 
of mouth cannot be present, the pen by writing may 
supply the same : 

“ Hereupon it followeth, that the special good will 
and care which we bare unto John Wicklille, some- 
time child of this our Univcrsitic, and professour of 
divinitie, moving and stirring our minds (as his man- 
ners and conditions required no Icsse) with one mind, 
voice, and testimonie, wee doe witnesse, all his con- 
ditions and doings tluoughout his whole life, to have 
been most sincere and commendable : whose honest 
manners and conditions, profoundnesse of learning, 
and most redolent renoune and fame, wee desire tlie 
more earnestly to bee notified and knownc unto all 
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faithfull, for that we understand the maturitie and 
ripenesse of liis conversation, his diligent labours and 
travels to tend to the praise of GoJ, the helpe'and 
safegard of others, and the profit of the church. 

“ Wherefore we sigufie unto you by these presents, 
that his conversation (even from his youth upwards, 
unto the time of his death) was so praise worthie and 
honest, that never at any time w^s there any note or 
spot of suspicion noyscc^^f him.^ But in his answer- 
ing, reading, prciacliing and determining, he behaved 
himsclfe laudaldy, and as a stout and valiant champion 
of the faith ; vanquishing by the force of the Scrip- 
tures, all such who by their wilful beggery blasphemed 
and slandfrcd Christs religion. Neither was this said 
doctor convict of any hcrcsie, either burned of our 
prelats after his buriall. God forbid that our prelats 
slfould hjive condemned a man of such honestie, for 
an hcretike : who amongst all the rest f)f the Univer- 
sitie, had written in logicke, philosophic, divinitie, 
moralitie, and the speculative art wdtliout peere. The 
knowledge of which all and singuler things, wee doe 
desire to testifie and deliver forth ; to the intent, that 
the fame and renounc of this said doctor, may be the 
more evident and had in reputation, amongst them, 
unto whose hands these present letters testimoniall 
shall come. 

“ In witnes wherof, we have caused these our let- 
ters testimoniall to bee sealed with our common seale. 
Dated at Oxford in our congregation house, the 5. 
day of October, in the yearc of our Lord, 1406.**, 

Next to the admiration of those who are friendly 
to his cause and memory, the most forcible encomium 
of Wiclif is to be found in the virulent abuse heaped 
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upon his name by his adversaries. Among the 
various extant testimonials of this description, we 
may select that of the Chronicler, Wal- 
singhani. We hiive seen, above, the wiciif's memoiy 
titles which Wiclif eamedftom the pen ^‘‘**“* wnttra. 
of that writer, by the faithful and zealous labours of 
his life. The following is the language in which the 
same historian exults over his death : — “ On the day 
of St. Thomas the Miirtyr, Aarchbishop of Canterbury, 
that organ of the Devil, that enemy of die Church, 
that confusion of the populace, that idol of heretics, 
tliat mirror of hypocrites, that instigator of schism, 
that sower of hatred, that fabricator of lies, John 
Wiclif, — when, on the same day, as it is i^orted, he 
would have vomited forth the blasphemies, which he 
had jirepared in his sermon, against St. Thomas, — 
being suddenly struck by the judgment of God, felt 
all his limbs invaded by the palsy. That mouth, 
which had spoken monstrous things against God and 
his Saints, or the holy Cliurch, was then mi.>erably 
distorted, exhibiting a frightful spectacle to the be- 
holders. His tongue, now speechless, denied him 
even the power of confessing. His head shook, and 
thus plfiinly shewed tliat the curse which God hatl 
thundered forth against Cain, was noV fallen upon 
him. And, that none might doubt of his being con- 
signed to the company of Cain, he shewed, by mani- 
fest outward signs, that he died in despair Again. 
“After he ha4 been smitten with the palsy, he dragged 
out his hated life until St. Silvester’s day. On which 
day he breathed out his malicious spirit to the abodes 


^ Walsingh. p. 338. 
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of darkness. And, in truth, most justly was he 
stricken on the day of St. Thomas, whom liis en- 
venomed tongue had often blasphemed ; and was 
doomed, with temporal death, on the day of St. Sil- 
vester, whom he had exasperated with his incessant 
invectives It would he idle to waste a word of 

* Wals. Vpocl. Neustr. p. 142. It was vain to hope that 
the memory of an audacious heretic would find mercy at the 
hand of Romish writers, when one of their own Prelates is stig- 
matized by them as a victim of God’s just vengeance, for having 
dared to intimate his dislike of one of the grossest of their super- 
stitious follies. The massacre of Archbishop Sudbury, by the 
insurgent peasantry, was regarded as no less than a manifest 
judgment (^|iicaven; as may he seen from the following narra- 
tive, by tl^^uthor of “ the looking-glass for lUtle children * 

** in the fourth jubilee of the most famous martyr, St. Thomas, 
the people from every place flocked to Canterbury, with intense 
aflbctioii of heart. At the same time, it happened that the vene- 
rable father, the Lord Simon de Suthberi, then Bishop of London, 
was travelling towards Canterbury ; and being misled by the 
spirit of error, assured the multitudes, then on their pilgrimage 
thither, that the plenary indulgence they hoped for at Canter- 
bury was of no profit or value : on which many of the crowd, 
with downcast looks, stood amazed at this saying of so great a 
father. Some of them actually went back again : hut others, 
with loud voices, cursed the bishop to his face, saying and wish- 
ing, that lie might die a base and shameful death, who was not 
afraid thus to injure and insult the glorious martyr. A Kentish 
knight, also, (whose name the w'riter thinks was Sir Thomas de 
Aldoiin,) being moved with anger, came up to the bishop, and 
said ; ' My Lord Bishop, because you have raised this sedition 
among the people, against Saint Thomas, on pain of my life, or 
on peril of my soul, you shall die a shameful death to which 


> Speculum parvulorum, lib. v. c. 27* apud Wharton, Angl. 
Sacr. vol. ii. cited by Lewis in his Life of Bishop Pecock, c. iii. 
p. 66, 67* 
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censure upon this stupid and barbarous jargon. It is 
utterly undeserving of notice, otherwise than as af- 
fording a curious indication of the spirit of the age, 
and a strong testimony to the formidable nature of 
Wiclif ’s aggressions on its predominant superstitions. 

The hatred of Wiclif’s enemies was quite as long- 
lived and as active as the admiration of his adherents. 
It not only persecuted his memory, but forbade his 
remains to rest in peace. This pitiful exhibition of 
malignity was occasioned liy the wide dispersion of 
the English Reformer’s opinions in many parts of the 
continent, but more especially in Bo- of 

hernia. The queen of Richard the 
Second was a Roheniiau princess ; and, if ' 
on her decease, her attendants arc supposed to have 
carried back witli tliem to their own country some 
considerable portions of Wiclif’s compositions, aild 
thus to have been greatly instrumental in the dis- 
semination of his doctrines. Tlie soil was, at that 
time, well pr(*pared for the reception of the s(‘ed ; and 
the efiect of his writings there was even more striking 
and rapid than that w^hich they produced in his own 
country. It is said tliat Ml two hundred of his books 
were burnt by Subinco Lepiis, bishop of Prague. 
The number may, at first sight, appear surprising : 

all the people cried, amen ! And accordinglyt in the reign 
of Richard II. this Simon dc Suthberi, then archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was beheaded by the mob that rose under Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw, that the voice of the people (that is, saith the 
writer of this story, the voice of God,) might, even as it was 
foretold, be in due time fultilled.” And this narrative, the 
writer tells us, is given, in order that others might be deterred 
from all opposition to thep&>al indulgences, and from all attempts 
to repress the devotion of the pilgrims. 
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.but it must be recollected, that Wiclif generally sent 
forth his notions into the world in small detachments. 
He, doubtless, perceived, that the frequent appear- 
ance of little tracts would much facilitate the disse- 
mination of his tenets, — ^an object which, before the 
invention of printing, would be most injuriously re- 
tarded by die publication of more bulky volumes. 
The estimation in which these treatises were held in 
Bohemia, is illustrated by the fact, that many of 
diose which were burnt by Subinco were very finely 
written, and decorated with splendid bindings, and 
costly embossments of gold. It is still more con- 
spicuously manifested, in the open commendation 
with which they were honoured by the illustrious 
martyrs, John Huss and Jerome of Prague ; and in 
iJi!* writinKscon- the consequent reprobation of them by 
remaiiw Couiicil of Constancc, In 1415, 

cil of Constance, ‘Wiclif, a long list of intolerable propo- 
sitions was selected by that assembly from his writ- 
ings, and branded with the mark of heresy. The 
memory of the writer was, at the same time, con- 
signed, in due form, to infamy and execration ; and 
an order was issued, that “his body and bones, if they 
might be discerned and known from the bodies of 
other faithful people ^ should be taken from the 

^ This iTiiist have been a matter of some difficulty: “for 
tiiough,” says Fuller, “ the earth in the chancel of Lutterworth, 
where he was interred, hath not so quick a digestion as the earth 
of Aceldama, to consume flesh in twenty-four hours, yet such 
tlie appetite thereof, and all other English graves, as to leave 
small reversions of a body, after so nttmy years.” ' Church His- 
tory, p. 170. 
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ground, and thrown far away from the burial of any 
church, according to the canon laws and decrees.” 
“ And here,” exclaims old Fox, “ what Heraclitus 
would not laugh, or what Democritus would not weep, 
to see so sage and reverend Catoes, to occupie their 
heads to take uj) a poor man’s bodie, so long dead and 
buried ? And yet, ptiradventure, they were not able 
to find his right bones, biittookc up some other bodie, 
and so of a catholic made a heretic.” Hut, whether 
the bones discovered ■were catholic or heretic, the grave 
was actually ransacked, in pursuance of this decree, 
tliough not till thirteen y(»ars aft(‘r it was pronounced : 
and melancholy it is to tliink, that the person to Avhom 
the order was dispatch (*d, was Richard Fleming, once 
a Ecalous adherent of the Reformer, but then bishop 
of Lincoln, and an unsparing persecutor of the opi- 
nions which he formerly professed ! The remains of 
Wiclif were accordingly disinterred and burned, and 
the ashes cast into the adjoining brook, called the 
Swift. ‘‘And so,” exclaims the martyrologist, “was 
he resolved into three clemculs, earth, fire, and water ; 
they tliinkiiig thereby utterly to extinct and abolish 
both the name and doctrine of Wiclif for ever. Not 
much unlike the example of the old Pharisees and 
Sepulchre-knights, -which, when they brought the 
Lord unto the ^avc, thought to make him sure never 
to rise again. But these, and all other, must know 
that, as there is no counsel against the Lord, so there 
is no keeping downi of veritie, but it will spring and 
come out of dust and ashes ; as appeared riglit well 
in this man. For though they digged up his body, 
burned his bones, and drowned his ashes, yet the 
word of God, and truth of his doctrine, with the 
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truth and success thereof, they could not bum ; which 
yet, to this day, for the most part of his articles, do 
remain “ The brook,** says Fuller, “ did convey 
his ashes into Avon ; Avon into Severn ; Severn into 
the narrow seas; they into the main ocean. And 
tlius the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doc- 
trine, which now is dispersed all the world over®.” 

* Fox, in Wordsw. Eccl. Biogr. vol. i. p. 90, 97* 

’ Church History, p. 171, where Fuller notices a vulgar tra- 
dition, that the biook, into which J;he ashes of Wiclif were 
poured, never since overflowed its banks ! Both Papists and Pro- 
testants, it seems, have claimed the benefit of this circumstance. 
In the estimation of the Papists, the regulated flow of the stream 
is a blessing, by which heaven has clearly expressed its approval 
of the indignity offered to the remains of a heretic. The Pro- 
testants (if any thing, with a better show of reason,) have con- 
tended, that the peaceful state of the waters indicates the sanctity 
of the dust which was once committed to them. 
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JVirltf's views of Justificatiosi by Faith — Wiclif charged by stytne 
with Pclagianism^ by other a, more justly^ with the dortrinr of 
Predestination — His Predestiuarian notions chiefly conflned to 
his Scholastic Writings — 'Pilgrimage and Iniage-worshij) — Pur~ 
gator y — Auricular Confession and Papal Indulgences — Ft com- 
munication and Papal Interdicts — Papal power and supremacy 
-—Episcopacy — The Church — Church visible and invisible— The 
Seuramenfs — Baptism — Coyflrmation — Penance — Ordination — 
Matrimony — The Eucharist — Estrenw Unction — Celibacy of 
the Clergy — Fasting — Ceremonies — Churrh Music — Judicial 
Astrology — Notions imputed to Wiefif that God must obey the 
Devilt and that every creature is God- — Dominion founded on 
Gracff how understood and explained by Wiclif- — Scriptural 
principles of civil obedience faithfully cnfojcedhy him- — Wiclif 's 
opinions as to the power of the State over Church property — 
Wiclif considers Church Endowments as inconsistent with t/w 
spirit of Christianity — Tithes represented by him as Alms — 
Value of Wiclif* s services^ as preparatory to the Reformation — 
Notion of the Heformation^ as it would probably have been ef- 
fected by him — T/w belief preimlent in his time that Satan wtu 
loosed — Its probable influence on his views and opinions. 

Although thejgeneral tenor and complexion of Wic- 
lif *s theological opinions may be collected, with toler- 
able clearness, from the foregoing narrative of his 
life, our account of him might reasonably be deemed 
imperfect, if not followed up by something of a more 
systematic exhibition of his principles. The attempt, 
however, to supply the reader with a comprehensiva 
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view of his notions, will by no means involve the 
necessity of dwelling diffusely upon those points, 
respecting which his protestantism (if the term may 
be allowed,) has never been subject to question. Our 
attention will, therefore, be chiefly directed to those 
topics which have furnished occasion of doubt and 
misgiving to liis admirers, or, of slander and perver- 
sion to his enemies. ^ ^ 

WicUf ’8 view, of course, th#defender of Ms memory 

Justification by can have no t)cace until he has dis- 
Paith. 1 ^ ^ . , , . , , . 

posed of the censure with which his 
theology has been stigmatized by Melanchthon, 
and, after fiim, by some other Protestant Divines; 
namely, that it was not only tinctured with Pela- 
gianism, and often ascribes desert to human ac- 
tions, — but that it contiiins no recognition what- 
♦ ever of tlili grand doctrine oi justification by faith* 
In the mouth of a r^&ftier of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, this objection ought, perhaps, to excite but 

« jje surprisq, The doctrine in ques€on may be said 
have been the key which opendd the gates of Para- 
dise to Imtlier ; for until he had discovered it, the 
kingdom of tlod appeared to him,‘a|iFroundcd as it 
were by a wtdl of adan^t : and it might naturally 
be expected that they,^ho drank deeply into the 
spirit of Imther’s theology, should look with dis- 
trust on any one who should dare to approach the^, 
s^ed enclosure without bearing this ^^ty in- 
strument aloft iia‘ his hand. To them "the pilgrim 


would wpear as an unblelt adventurer, bent upon 
scaling tnq, battlements of heaven, ihstead of enibring 
iivat the appointed gate. It w^as’not enough for them, 
•that the spirit of this g^t trutli should essentially 
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pervade the writings of a teacher : his words would, 
in their ej^s, have but little faithfulnest in them, 
unless they prominently and constantly set forth tliis 
precious secrej, as the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, of all saving doctrine. Estimated by a standard 
likd this, the divinity of Wiclif may, possitly, appear 
to come short the glory of God, and his gratuitous 
salvation. ^“11 our i^ws doctrine, of course, has 

not lost — as it never can lose — a tittle of its value ; 
but it can scarcely be reasonable for us to brood over 
it with the same jealousy, as if it were a long-buried 
treasure, but recently dug up by us from the rubbish 
of ages. At this day, it will hardly be (jiicstioned,- 
that, even without an incessant iteration of tliis 
truth, the essence of it may be so mixed up with our 
teaching, as to give it all the peculiar un^i^tiou and 
savour f»f the Gospel,.; And^f so, wc shall find but 
little difficulty in perceiving’ll^ the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith was in trum the vital principle of 
Wiclif’s Uieolog^. He tells us, in exj^css wordily- 
that the merit of Christ is sufficient to redeem man- 
kind from helL and this without the concurrence of 
any other 'cauj|fe-*that faith in him is sufficient for , 
salvation ; that they who tiiy follow him are justi-^ 
fied by his justice, and mad^^ righteous by jiarticipa’- 
tionin his righteousness ; and that infidels are not to 
accounted fia living virtuously, even though they 
should works as, in their ^jdnd, are good *^i 

Conform abiS. to these declarations i& the whole tenor 
of his doctrine. The ments of his Saviour c'l^cntly 
form %ie central oliject of his meditationsr And if 


* James's Apologj^r Wiclif, c. v. 
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there occasionally drop from him any allusion to hu- 
man desett, it is obviotii^y introduced, |iot in dis- 
paragement of the sovereign merits of Christ, but of 
the vicarious good offices either of prjf sts or saints ; 
not to weaken our dependence on our Redeemer, but 
to strengthen our conviction that, in the presence of 
his Judge, each man must stand qr '^11 by liis own 
personal doings, not by thos^ of fiis coiA;ssor, or of 
his mass-priest, or of any other spiritual agent. That 
he rejected all Pharisaic and Pelagian confidence in 
human merit, is clear and imdeniable. “Heal us. 
Lord,” he exclaims, “ for nought ; not for our merits, 
hut for thjr mercy. — Lord, not to our merits, but to 
thy mercy give the joy. — Give us grace to know that 
all thy gifts be of thy goodness, — Our flesh, though 
it seem holy, yet it is not holy. — ^We are all originally 
sinners, not only from our mother’s womb, but in our 
mother’s womb. — W qjim ot so much think a good 
thought, unless Jesu, me Angel of ^at counsel, send 
it^ nor perform a good work, unlefe it be properly 
his good work. — His mercy com^s before us, that we 
receive grace, and followeth us, K ^l nmg and keeping 
us in grace ^ And yet, with passaw|Bk#these scat- 
‘ ^ tered ovAhis works, fvidif has been 

■ome with Feia- deemed a* * * * worthy associate ot Pelagius, 
s|*****"^’ and has been chared with a^^pressing 

or denying the grace of ^<1 pf ii^phing h% 

* James’s Apofo^^ c. vi. pas- 

sages, turned into a prayer, give! us, of our own 

Golljtet^t *!fJLord, vre pray tl^ee that thy^race ingy 

Tientfiind fonowjgL and make us coqtinually to be given to all 
good^ works, tlimgh Jesus Christ our Lc^,” Collect for the- 

17th‘ Sunday after Trinity. also Lcwis,^c.*viii. p. 174, 17u- 
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followers to put tlicir sole trust in human virtue and 
deserving 

As an antagonist charge to that of By others, more 
Pelagian ism, find him accused by dwtHne^o? Pre 
otliers of n^aintaining that all things ‘*®'** * “****”“- 
come to pass by absolute necessity ; a doctrine which, 
in its fullest latitude, annihilates not only human 
merit, but human resjMj^nsibility. That a Schoolman 
should resist the temptation to meddle with this un- 
triictahle question, 'was scarcely to be exjiected. That, 
like all other mortals who ha\c ever approached it, 
lie should be defeated and ballied, was a necessary 
result of the attemjit. 1 cannot find, however, thall 
he has advanced any thing upon this au1)jeet wliich 
should fix upon him tlie imputation of unqualified 
fatalism. He confesses, indeed, in his Trialogiis, 
that he had ascribed every event to absolute neces- 
sity ; not bc^g able to conoc^yt' that there should be 
any effective impediment to the Divine ill ; but 
tlien he, likewSe, professes to motlify tliis projiosi- 
tion by the needful caution, that, since we are ignoriuit 
of the puro(^ps of God, future occurrences must pre- 
sent thcimeI^'«to our understanding as so many 
possibilities, and that all his promises and threaten- 
iiigs must be deceived by <us as under a condition 
either tacit or express *. And thus his views ^ 
^fi>und to bo in utiisoj^ with those of the soundest 
thinkers of our own times, whose sentiments may be 

* Sec the quotations (Vom Vralden, in James's Apology, c. vi. 

* tlhis, if I comprehend it rightly, is the substance of the pas- 

sage cited by Lewis^ (c viii. p. 178.) though language is suf- 
ficiently obscui;p. See also Jaqies's Apology, c. ix. Answer to 
the fourth objection of the apoISj^i^. 

Y 2 
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summed up in the language of Dr. Hey ^ “ Disputes 
on liberty and necessity are vain and idl| ; as much 
so as if you were placed within a spherical surface, 
and I without it, and we were to entej into abstruse 
arguments on the question, whetlier the surface be- 
tween us were concave or convex. In my situ^on 
it is convex, in yours it is concave.^ If we consider 
events with reference to the Divine Mind, it seems 
utterly impossible to think of them as otherwise than 
fixed : if we consider them with reference to respon- 
sible agents, it seems as impossible to regard them as 
otherwise than contingent. This was clearly per- 
ceived by'Wiclif; and he likewise appears to have 
been aware of the vdnity of all attempts to reconcile, 
by a mere logical process, conditional decrees, with 
absolute fore-knowiedge, perfect independence, and 
unlimited sovereignty 

In his application of,tlie doctrine of necessity to 

theological subjects, Wiclif is sparing and cautious. 

H»p«d«tm 3 ri- In his Trialops, indeed, he says diat 

an notions Chiefly “ wc arc predestinated to obtain divine 
confined to lus 

scholastic writ- acceptance, and to become holy and 
professes it to be Ins opil^on, that 
** tills grace of predcstiiiarion can by no means fail.” 
But, whatever may have 4)eeu the rigour with which 
he held this theory, the subject is but rarely intro- 
duced into his practical discourse's. The^^rialogus, ^ 
it mu^t be remembered, was one of his nISie abstruse 
and scholastic lucubrations'^: and^so«Iong as the pre- 
desdnarian question is confined to the Schools, its 
mischievous in^uence wi^ be comparatively trifling. 

> Lect. vol. iii. p. 248.;, ^ SeeXewis, p. 178. 
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111 his popular and pastoral compositions, the allu- 
sions to tMs unfathomable 4 :opic lire hut slight and 
transient ; so thiit it may be reasonably^ hoped, he 
had not wrought himself into persuasion, that such 
speculations fonned an indispensable ingredient in a 
schw^ of sound religious belief. 

It must be alfiiost needless to state, that every 
thing which tends to exalt the creature into •the place 
of the Creator, or to tnmsfer to inferior beings any 
share in the work of mediation or intercession, was 
rigidly excluded from the faith of Wiclif, On the 
subject of images and pilgrimages, and and 

invocation of saints, he is, perhaps, wDrsUip. 
less copious than might bo expected. That the use 
of images, (considered merely as the hooks of igno- 
rant and unlearned laymen) was not forbidden, he 
most distinctly concedes ; and lie likens Uiem to the 
w’cdding ring, wliich is cherished by the Avife as the 
symbol of her attachment and fidelity to her 'lus- 
band But thoi^h he* considers the practice as 
lawful, it is quite evident that lie docs not regard it 
as safe : ^nd He has a most watchful eye on the 
abuses to which it offers such powerfult^temptation, 
H'* conceives that the venom of idolatry lurks within 
it ; and aiiirms that Papists, in effect, assimilate 
themselves to Pagans, when they attempt to repel the 
charge of idolatry, by the shallow pretext, that their 
devotions terminate not in the figure, but in that 
which it represents*. He, moreover, affirms, that 
when the dumb idol is honored with costly offerings, 

^ Lewis, c. viii. p. 175. 

* James's Apol. c, viife s. 
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and -with such adoration as is due to God alone, it 
may lawMly be broken pr burnt by Christian kin^s, 
with^the assent of the^ Iprds and clergy, even as the 
brazen serpcift was broken in pieces by Hezckiah, 
Vhen thp children of Israel began to offer incense to 
j it. His perc^'ption of the vanity of all applications 
to fnen deceased, appears to hav(f gained strength 
with his^s^vance in life : for in one of his latest 
works, hj ’sBcnsures it as folly to seek for any inter- 
cession but that of Jesus Christ and, though he so 
far coiilpnncd to the usage of the Church, as to keep 
thefeluvais of the saints; yet he intimates plainly, 
that it might Jjg as well, if they were altogether abo- 
lished, so that men might celebrate the festival of Jesus 
Christ alone, and the devotion of^he people might 
cease to ^ parcelled (»nt among his members. And 
he concluacs, that the multitude of canonizations may 
reasonably be ascribed to the decay of faith, and the 
growth of covetousness \ In the early part of his life, 
indeed, his opinions on this subject may, possibly, have 
been less decided. But that he retained any erro- 
neous impressions respecting it, a^he close of hia 
days, scem^lpdistinctly negatived by the clamours of 
his enemies, who speak of him as actually raving 
against the saints, and as visited with a frightful 
death for this, ^ong his other manifold impieties 

His notions relative tp purgatory 
would seem, on the^^ole, to have been, 
in like manner, progressive ; th^lh^h it,|bssuredly, 
cannot be atfirmed that ^ey ever ad\anced so fax 

1 Trialogus, c. iii. p. 30, 31. 

> James's Apology, c. viii. s. 24,* 2S. 
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to the total abandonment of that fiction. In one of 
his earlier writings, he expressjy^ acknowledges, on 
the authority of St. Augustiire,'that i^uls in purga- 
tory are helped and comforted by the^llms and reli- 
gious exercises of good men And in a sijjJ?6cquei|t 
•treatise he allows, that saying of mass,^ with burning ^, 
devotion, and hiSliiiess and integrity of life, is well 
pleasing to God, and profitable to Christian souls in 
purgatory In another place he treat^nl^the fear- 
ful sayings concerning purgatory, as thirif^Rjj^en by 
way of commination, and, as it were, so pious 
falsehoods. He divides the Church into ^iSw por- 
tions, the militant, the rc^posing, and the triumphaht ; 
and speaks of the Sabbath as preS^ring tlie rest 
of those who sBep in purgatory *, From which it 
would appear that, in his opinion, all that could be 
done by the prayers of the faithful would^e to im- 
prove, in some indefinite manner, the condition of 
departed souls, in their intermediate state. -AU this, 
it must be allowed, is indistinct and unsatisfactory 
enough : but, vague as it is, it strikes directly at the 
root of the H^ish doctrine and practice, which 
proved so .vast a source of unholy em^ment to the 

* MSS. Cotton. Titus. D. xix. 129, cited by Vaughan, vol. ii. 

p.288. 

* Sentence of curse expounded, c. vii. cited in Lewis, c. viii. 

p. 161. 

3 Oinni&^icta d^||^rgatorio, dicuntur solummodo commina- 
torift, tan^m pia mendacia. De Verit Scripturse, p. 267* 
Sabbathum prebgurat quietem desmientium in purgatorio. Ibid, 
p. 479 . See James’s Apol. c. vHi. s. 24, 25. Trialogus, lib. iv. 
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As Pr. /ames remarks, thrusts the 
atory^ dean out of doors : for there is 
|^ess!ltlee^mg there, if we believe them 
l^from thence. And by this reason, if 
x)r|^e clean put out, the smoke of 

_ , ^raycr^iior the dead, must needs, in a 

very sllSKrt time, vanish away It should further 
be recollect^, that, whatever might be the efHcacy of 
prayers' deceased, that efficacy is repeatedly 
ascril^ Hy him, to the deyotions of the laity as well 
as thlfe: of the priesthood ; nay, that, in his judg- 
ment, the^rayer of the pious layman was, without 
measure, nibre availing tlm that of a worthless and 
reprobate prclH^’. On the whole matter, therefore, 
it may reasonably be concluded, thit, relative to the 
precise condition of tlie dead,* his mind remained, to 
the very At, in a state '^of indecision ; but that he 
never ceased to stigmatize the system of fraud, which 
converted the doctrine of purgatory into an engine for 
extorjing immense revenues from the popular credu- 
lity and terror. He loudly accuses the ^&rgy of 
inventing pains, horrible and shidbeful, to make 
men pay a jut and describes ** all masses 

for which nlRcy is taken, as an artihee of Satan, and 
a contrivance of hypocrisy and avarice It was no 
ordinary strain of darjng, in the fourteenth century, 
to make lo fierce an irruption into these dark'reposi- 
toxies lSf the Romish . treasury ! 

Intimately connected with purg Ary ar^|^e enor- 

^ James’s Apol. c. viii. 24, i 
3 Vaughan, vol ii. p. 289, f 
* On Prelates, c. iii. cited in Vaughan, voL ii. p. 289. 
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mities of Auricular Coafession and Pape! 

^ 1 ^ ii. AuricularConife*- 

Indulgenccs; and here, at led$<^l^the rio^nd Pa^ 

trumpet of Wiclif gives uttehdii^ 
nothing like an uncertain sound. j|iftc 

impossible to do justice to the 
tack upon these fortresses, whM Pap^ Ro j E ^ mid, 
in the course of ages, made so strong^ fo^nerSelf, 
without much more ample citations th^ tl|e limits 
of this work allow. It must suffice Hr say, that 
Luther himself never nisht‘d to the assault^ with 
more desperate courage, thait did his -^ede- 
cc^ssor, when once his spirit was roused by the sight 
of these impieties. He proclaims t CL the world, — 
not in the learned dialect of the SchoSI, hut in plain 
and homely English, — that pardons and indulgences 
are mere forgeries, whereby the priesthood “ rf)b 
men cursedly of their money ; — that they ^ nothing 
but a subtle merchandise of Anti-Christ’s ch‘rks, 
whereby they magnify their own fictitious p- wer, 
and, instead of causing men to dread sin, encourage 
them to ^Uow therein like hogs.” And, as for the 
despicable preteitt, that the payment was not de- 
manded as the price of the pardon itscl£|^ut simply 
a'- a gratuity or fee for the instrument which it 
was formally conveyed, he sarcastically exclaims, 
“ Certes, then, a Utrie dead leacj * doth cost many a 
thousand pound by the year, to this poor land ! ” and 
he adds, that the mockery is no less impudent than 
it woulct ||p to ofer a i&tted goose for nothing, but 
to charge a good round sum Jgr the garlic with which 


^ The seal affixed to the Papal Bulls was of lead. 
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it was to be seasoned ' ! To us, the exposure of 
these impostures, may seem but a light and unimport- 
ant ^nuittei^ But, again, let it be considered, what it 
wssi for an individual to rise up, and to talk thus to a 
.wh#e idation, ii^anj|gc when tlie possessions of men 
in thSs^world, and their destinies in the world to 
come, vlfere held to be at the disposal of an infallible 
and irresistible rej)resentative of God upon earth ! 

Still more admirable, if possible, was 

Excommunicft- i . . 

tion, and Papal the stemness oi his fulminations against 
interdiNii. aiiothoivkindred abomination ; namely, 

that stup^dous abuse of the power of the keys. 
This pow^r, it is well kiiown, has always been re- 
garded, .not (dily by the "Romish, but by the Eastern 
Church, as the very axis on which alone the eccle- 
siastical system can revolve with regularity and 
steadinesf; and without which no "Christian society 
can desei^’c even the name of a Church. The man- 
ner in which this terrilic authority was frequently 
prostituted to the darkest passions, is indelibly writ- 
ten in the history of Christian Europe. ijj^Ve^there 
learn that the very spirit of Druidism was, at last, 
transferred^) the seat of the Vicar of Jesus Christ: 
so ^at tri^wengeahee of an Italian Ecclesiastic could 
notlmly outlaw indiWduals from 4111 the charities of 
our nature, but could almost susp^i^ the health, yea, 
the very lifej of whole communities.' It is needless, 
however, to dwell on the miseries inflicted by the 
Papal sentence oi Excommuiucation or Interdict, or 


‘ See Lewis, c. viii. p. 
304 . 



Vaughan, vol. ii. p. 297 — 
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on the terrors with which the power of the keys in- 
vested even the obscurest parochial priest. At this 
day the thunders of Rome may, in our cars, be like the 
sounding brass, or the tinkling cymbal. But in the 
age of Wiclif, it must always be remembered, they 
had power to “ make mad the guilty and appal the 
free.’* They were' uttered by a voice, at the wrath- 
ful somid of which all countenances frnthered hlack^ 
ness. And yet these were the armouries of heaven 
which our countr\’man had the heroism to denounce 
and to defy ; and this, in the hearing of the whole realm 
of England, then one of the fairest portirfiis of the 
Pontifical domain. MTiy, he exclaims, in one of his 
English treatises, do our wayward ci#ates curse the 
souls of men to hell, and their bodies to prison, and 
doom them to forfeiture of goods, and loss of life, and 
all for the sake of paltry gain ? — and this,%)0, while 
they themselves are accursed of God, for ent('ring on 
their office by simony, and betraying it by abr ndon- 
ment of duty, and unholincss of living ! The pains 
of hell, rather than tithes ami offerings, are their 
proper recompense. They are rather malicious tor- 
mentors, than spiritual fathers to the Sttuls of men. 
T^agan tyranny and persecution confin* its rage to 
the body, but Jhese children of Satan seek to plunge 
the soul into ev^lasting pain. Yea, they are worse 
than the fiends themselves ; for the fiends torment 
no humlan soul, but for the lUeasureless enormity of 
sin : whilf these clerks of Satan doom souls to hell 
for some trifling due, wliich pcjverty may disable tliem 
£:om paying, and \vhich, afljp all, is no lawful debt^ 

^ Armamentaria cceli. Juv. 
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but a mere fraudulent exaction, founded on usages 
that have no warrant in the commandments of God \ 
He hesitates not to add, that when prelates extend 
their execrations to all that shall commune with men, 
whom they have declared to be accursed, they may 
be said, virtually, to include the Almighty himself in 
their maledictions ; for God assuredly does not cease 
his communion with the vilest outcast, so long as he 
affords him breath and sustenance, and is rejidy to re- 
store him to grace and forgiveness. And w^cll, he 
says, may men wonder at this prodigality of cursing, 
called foi^h, as it often is, not for false oaths, and in- 
fernal ribaldry, and other offences against the majesty 
of God and Christ — hut for some invasion of the in- 
terests, and privileges, and wayward customs, of the 
priesthood Fearful, almost beyond imagining, must 
have been the abuses which, in that Jige of darkness, 
could have stirred the spirit of any man to denun- 
ciations like these ; more especially of a man who 
never questioned the legitimacy of spiritual censures, 
as one essential department of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, when duly and charitably administered, "with a 
single eye to the promotion of holiness, and to the 
purification t>f the Church of God. 

Papal power. The whole of Wiclif ’s life is a perpetual 

Supremacy. commentary on his yieife respecting the 
authority of the Pope, whether temporal or spiritual. 
That he allowed a certain precedency of honor and 
authority to the Bishop of Rome, would appear from 

* Great sentence of curse Expounded, c. xvii. See Vaughan, 
wol. ii. p. 1^33, 464. 

Ibid. c. XXV. 
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a passage in his treatise on the Truth of Scripture, in 
which he holds, that a man incurs the charge of Pa- 
ganism, who scornfully re&ses obedience to the 
Apostolic See : and we have seen that in his letter to 
the Pope, towards the close of his life, he addresses 
him as the gre*atcst of Christ’s Vicars upon earth. 
And it is highly probable that, if they who claimed 
to be the Vicegerents of God, had exhibited a pre- 
eminence of holiness at all corresponding to tlieir 
supremacy of rank, he might have been prepared to 
render unto them ail the reverence which could rea- 
sonably be claimed for the occupiers of the first See 
in Christendom. But he had no conception lliat this 
transcendent dignity and honor could adhere un- 
alienably to men who often brought to the Apostolic 
Chair the w'orst passions of man’s fallen nature. 
Neither spiritual infallibility, nor secular BUj)remacy, 
could, in his judgment or belief, be the attributes of 
the “ worldly priests of Rome, the most accurs' d of 
cut-purses, the evil man-slayer, and burner of the 
servants of Clirist.” llencc it is that his days werci 
passed in incessant w^arfare against this Master of 
the Emperor, this fellow of God, this Deity on earth,” 
and against the whole army of clerical satellites and 
slaves, who conspired to bow the neck of Europe 
under his domihion. And whatever may, at any 
period, have been his respect for the Pope, in the 
ideal perfection of his character,— of the actual Pope, 
he scruples not to pronounce that he is the veriest 
Anti-Christ \ According to him, therefore, so long 

' Potissimus Anti-Christus. De Verit Scriptitir^f in James's ^ 
Apology, c. iii. s. 4. On Prelates, c. xxii. 
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as Christ is in heaven, the Church hath in Him the 
best Pope : and no true man dare to put two 
heads, lest the Church be monstrous ^ 

His. passion for ’'“simplify ing the In- 

EpiBcopacy. . . ^ #. . . T . ^ <• 

stjtutions of Clinstianity is strangely 

manifested in his opinions respecting the Hierarchy, 
yiie sjiiritual aristocracy in his time was, undoubt- 
edly, a plienomenon which the primitive Evangelists, 
if they could revisit the earth, might be supposed to 
contemplate with measureless astonishment. And 
Wiclif, whose thoughts were constantly wandering 
back to the days of apostolic simplicity, had looked 
upon the Pontiff and his cardinjils, — the patriarchs, 
archbishops and bishops, — the archdeacons, officials 
and deans, — and the whole* inferior retinue of the 
Romish priesthood, — till his very heart grew sick at 
the spectacle of so much cumbrous and “ CcesarearC' 
pdpip, and souglit relief in the pcrsuasioi^ that the 
two order!! of priest and deacon, were the only ones 
wliich could plead tlie sanction of Holy Writ,« or pri- 
mitive institution. Whether he would have alto- 
gether discarded the Episcopal order, had he been 
allowed to carry into eftect his own principles of Re- 
formation, — or whether he would have retained it as 
a convenient and useful appointment, — ^it is impossi- 
ble to pronounce with any certainty. But it seems 
perfectly clear tliat he did not consider it as at all 
essential to the legitimate constitution of a Christian 
Church It is deeply to be deplored that his pow- 
erful and independent mind, ivhile it was rending in 

> Hbm. p. 181. in Vaugh. vol. ii. p. 273, note 60. 

* Xevi4ii^ c.' viii. p. 164, 156. 157. 
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pieces the cords of sHpcrstition, should haA'e tamely 
surrendered itself captivity of this miserable 

prejudice. ** Had it pleased him not to lioodAvink 
his own knowledge?* he must have seen, clearly 
enough, how to dispose of his own objections. A 
divine like him can, surely, never have been ignorant 
tliat, from the time of the apostles, to the days iij^ 
which h(» lived, no other form of goveniment but th? 
Episcopal had ever been known to the Christian 
Church ; and he might have learned from his master, 
St. Augustine, that Aeriiis, the first person who ever 
thought of C(»nfounding bishops and presbyters, w’ai^ 
judged to be a heretic for tliat opinion. And yet we 
actually find him asserting, that “ by the institution 
of Christ, priests and bishops were all one ; but that, 
afterwards, the Eiwperor divided them^ and made 
bishops, lords, — and presbyters, their servants and, 
again, “ from the faith of Scriptur^ it seems 
sufficient tliat there should be presbyters deacons, 
holding the state and office which Christ assigned 
them ; since it appears that all other orders and de- 
grees have their origin in the pride of Ccemr 

It seems quite clear that the veil, in which he 
vTapped up his better judgment against the light of 
history, was no o^er than his detestation of the 
abuses which tiien ^dishonoured the episcopal office. 
“ Thoc ordinances of Christ,” he says, in discussing 
this subject, “ are founded in meekness, in unity, in 
charity, in contempt of riches and high estate.** Of 
these apostolic qualities he discerned but very faint 


1 MS. on the Seven Deadly Sins. Cod. JamesM. Bibb 
Bodl. Trialog. Ub. iv. c. 15. James's Apology^ p. 3(1. 
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traces among the prelates of hja . day, and therefore 
fee concluded, that they eouido^^veii^hy their q|ffice 
«uid institution, he the^succemps of the apostles. 

* That ejMscopacy existed the ptide of 

S^oBsar meddled with* the o^eeli Sf ISe Church, anti^^ 
^uity bears witness ; but the eiSect of this testimo^ 
j jiras, probably, wiped away from his mind, by the 
S^me “ odd kind of shifting answer,” which moved 
th^ indignation of Hooker, when it was produced by 
the fanatics of the Holy IMscipline ; namelyj that “ the 
bishops which now are, be not like unto them that 
|j3vere an argument, (as the venerable and judi- 
cious man remarks), w^hich would often be quite as 
effective against the h‘gitimate poWer of kings, as the 
order and authority of bishops. It is truly wonder- 
ful that an intellect, discijdined like Wiclif’s, in the 
severity of the Schools, should, in this instance, have 
been unaHe to discern between the ^^ture of 
things, wlljeifi eliangeth not, and their ou^£ttd and 
Variable accidents.” But, from this^ as well^s from 
various other symptoms, it is evident, that we in- 
cessant contemplation of existing corruptions, had 
wrought up his Spirit into something of a revolu- 
tionary temper ; so that it woul& haye))een extremely 
unsaie to trust him with unlimited dweretidh in pro- 
secuting the work of ecclesiastical reformation. 

The ciiurch Respecting tJ^ Church itsetf, his 
notions arc,^,such as all the faithful 
members of our Establishment would do well to keep 
in mind at the present day. It is lamented by one 
who had imbibed his sciitim^ts and principles that 

1 Lewis, p. 1A2, firom the Prologue, '&c. It has been 

shewn above, that this Prologue is not the work of Wiclif himself. 
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“ when men spe^ of Holy Church, they understand 
anon prelates nndpiMi|t% canons and friars, and allmeh 
that have crowns, ^(lonstires), though they live nevjpr 
so cursedly agmnk %od*s law ; and they clepc (call) 
Mt nor hold secular men to be of Holy. Church, 
tBough tliey live never so truly after (jod’s law, and 
end in perfect charity whereas the true notion cP^ 
Church comprehends the clergy, the secular lords,* 
and tlie commons, — tlu^ lay members, in short, as 
well as the spiritual orders. The evils arising from 
this gross misconce^ption are of the most opposite 
descTij)tions. In Wiclif’s age, it invested the hier-| 
archy with something like a Brahminical sacro-sanc- 
tity, and degraded the rest of the ciommunity into an 
inferior caste. In ouf own times, it exhibits the 
clergy as an order, in whose preservation the rest of 
society have but a slight and ambiguous interest. 
The sai^ error, according to tlie varying complexion 
of th(f mnes, on the one hand, elevat^Hpiie *<mse- 
crated^ class to an almost praeternatural immunity 
and power ^ or, on the other, places them in most 
injurious disunion from the rest of the social body, 
with which, in truth, they should he indissolubly 
bound up. It should never be forgotten that the 
ecclesiastical establishment alone docs npt consti- 
tute the Church ; £gad that both the privileges and the 
responsibilities of c^rchmanship belong to the laity 
as well as tfj clergy, accoi;ding to their several oppor- 
tunities and stations. . 

. In common with the soundest doc- chureh viniUe 
tors, he allows the distinction between invisiw*. 

But there is reason to believe that it generally speaks his senti- 
ments. 

z 
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the Church visible, and 'the Church invisible. The 
former he calls the very body of .jphrist ; the latter hw 
medlied (or mixed) body ; which includes men or^ 
^ned to bliss, and hypocrites doomed to perdition K 
His fanciful and nugatory distribudbh of the Chur^ 
niilitant into the c-lcrgy, the military, and the popu- 
liee% is scarcely worthy of notice. It would be a 
weariness to accumulate passages for the purpose 
of shewing that be postponed the authority of the 
Church to that of the Holy Scriptures — that he dis- 
regarded tradition as a rule of faith co-ordinate with 
the written word — that he maintained that all things 
necessary to salvation might be found in the Sacred 
Volume, and that the oracles of God might freely be 
consulted by iill Christian people. Tliese opinions are 
profiisely scattered throughout his writings, and were 
finally embodied in the mightiest of all his works, 
tlie transition of the Bible. As for the^^ssertion 
that the yUhrch is of more authority and^ credence 
than the Gospel, he reprobates it as ** a forecasting 
of Satan to destroy Holy Writ and tjie belief of 
Christian men, by means of Anti-Christ, and his 
false and worldly clerks ®.” . “ Though we had a 

hundred Topes,” he tells us, and all the friars in 
" the world were turned into cardinals, yet should we 
trow more the hw of the Gospel, than all this multi- 
tude 

There seems to be little doubt that, 
1 he sacraments. Wiclif acknowledged the 


* Lewis, c. viii. p. 152. 

9 Ibid. p. 153. 

^ Ibid. c. viii. p. 

* .Tauies’s Apol. c. i. s. 2. See also Vaugh. vol. ii. p. 312— 317* 
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sacraments of the Romish C^iurch ; for in one of his 
latest works he speaks of them as seven in number*. 
But then it may be questioned whether he attached 
to the word sacrament, a sip^iification of sucli deep 
importance and solemnity as we have been accus** 
tomed to. He understands by it “a token that iniy 
be seen, of a thing which may not be seen with any 
b(»dily eye but he does not allow every sacrament 
to be generally necessary to salvation With regard 
to Baptism, he denies the necessity of 

. . 4 . * • • c iiaptism. 

clmsm, or ot tnne immersion, or ol any 

thing more than the affiision of water. That he 
deemed the baptism of infants to be reijnisite, is evi- 
dent from his concession, that females may be allowed 
to administer it to children in cases of urg(;nt need : 
but he abstains from any presumptuous dotermjination 
respecting the futun' condition of infants unbaptised. 
As a caution against formality or superstition, be 
warns men not to seek the worship cSfXIod too 
little, and their own too much ; and adds, that priests 
must minister the outward token ; but that the .spiri- 
tual grace witliin, which we see not, is nunistered t(» 
us of God, w'ho is the priest and bishop of our souls. 
It is he alone that christeneth the soul, that is, 
iii^sheth it from the uncleanness of all manner of 
sill ; and therefore children, and sometimes men and 
women, are christened with ivater ®. 

Of Confirmation he spc'aks as a rite, 

1 . , Confirmation. 

the importance of which has been much 
exaggerated, to the disparagement of more worthy 

* Trialog. Tv. 1. ^ Lewis, c. viii. 165. 

’ ibid. c. viii. p. 1G6, 167. 
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and needful sacraments^. The ceremonies with 
which it loaded, he condemns as unscriptural ; 
professes himself unable to see why tliis sacrament 
should be reserved to Caesarean prelates ; and suggests 
that the sliort and trifling Confirmation performed by 
them, together with its pompous mumraciy', must, pro- 
bably, liave been introduced by the instigation of the 
devil, for the purpose of deluding the people, and 
advancing the importance and dignity of the Epis- 
copal order ^ ! It is scarcely possible to listen to 
this almost fanatical extravagance withoixt astonish- 
ment, and even disgust. In perusing this passage, 
wc could well nigh fancy that we had before us the 
very words of those intractable and self-willed spirits 
wlio, two centuries later, w’crc demolished by the 
learning, the sanctity, and the incomparable irony of 
Hooker**. Awful, indeed, is the responsibility of 
those, who, by their eormptions and j)crversions, 
have ever Inade the fragrance of truth to be abhorred ! 
Sacrament, or no sacTtinient, the rite of Confirmation, 
administered by l)isbv)ps, has the sanction of Scrip- 
ture, follc)^^ ed up by the testimony of the most vener- 
able fatlicrs, and by the immemorial usage of Christ- 
endom. And, yet, such was the dishonour brought 
upon it by frivolous and superstitious vanities, tJiat, 
in the eyes of Wiclili it seemed as little better than a 
worthless and unholy thing ! 

In wdiat precise sense it was that 
Fcduiicc* ^ 

Wielif ascribed the sacramental cha- 
racter to absolution and penance, it would be very 

^ Spiiteiicp of Curse, &c. c. vii. Vaugh. voL ii- p. 308. 

3 Trialog. iv. 14. Le\vi», cviii. p. 167. 

» Book V. 8. 60. 
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difficult to say. The act of confession to an in- 
telligent and holy minister, accompanied by sin- 
cere contrition, and all the fruits meet for re- 
pentance, were, unquestioiiahly, regarded hy him 
as among the most profitable and salutary of re- 
ligious duties And since unfeigned penitence 
for sin is, undoubtedly, necessary to salvation, this 
mode of expn'ssing sorrow, and seeking pardon, 
might he allowed by liim to retain its place among 
tlie sacraments of the Church. It is, however, be- 
yond dii^te that he deemed the exercise of the 
sacerdotal office in this solemnity to be a matter of 
very subordinate importance. Jn making themselves 
tlie princiiml parties in a.v.vo?7jag, or absolving, the 
sinner, be affirmed, that Ibc priesthood wc're blas- 
phemers against the Father of lieaven, to whom alone 
belongs th<* power of remission. Tlie function of the 
priest he considered to be purely ministerial and de- 
claratory. Tlicy are “ viears and messengers,” or- 
dained to testify that God grants absolution to tlie 
truly penitent : and when they take ujxm themselves 
to pronounce judicially the sacramental absolution, 
they are, in his judgment, usurpers of God’s majesty, 
deceivers of the peojile, and encouragers of vice *. ^ 
And he distinctly asserts, that “ in schrift, though 
we tell our sins to a priest, andjie put us on penance, 
we arc assoiled never the rather, bvt if (unh'ss) God, 
who is the priest of souls, see that we sorrow with all 
our hearts for our sins, and that w^e be in full pur- 
pose and will to leave them for ever after 

^ Great Sentence of Curse, &c. c. vi. Lewis, c. viii. j). 171. 

* Of Prelates, MS. 43 , Lewis, c. viii. p. 1^7> 1®!** 

* Of the Seven SacramenU MS. Lewis, cviii. p. ICfl. 
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Ordination Episcopal Ordination, he expressly 

recognises iis a sacramental ordinance : 
but he seem to question whether it imprints an in- 
delible character. Tlie nature, or, as he terms it, the 
quiddity ot‘ this character, he tells us, is a matter of 
much dispute : and lie therefore prays, that God 
would be pleased to confer f>n the clergy some ftir- 
ther grace ; the character in que^stion being found, in 
such a multitude of instances, to be useless and in- 
effective. In speaking on this subject, he seizes the 
opportunity of reprobating the multiplied aitd intdKtr- 
able exactions which were jiractised in conferring" the 
sacerdotal office \ and which gave to the transaction 
an appearance of Simoniacsil trafficking. 

Matrimony sjieculatioiis respecting the sa- 

crament of matrimony arc strangely 
subtle and fantastical. He conceives it to have been 
ordained, not only for the ]>erpetuation of mankind 
until the day of doom, and for the suppression of 
licentious intercourse, but also for the restoration and 
fulfilnient of the multitude of angels damned ft)r pride, 
and the completion of the number of the saints in 
heaven *. He condemns the practices of the courts 
which pronounce matrimony valid from words of con- 

^ There is one of thc\se <Mionnities which seems, more espe- 
cially, to move 1'is ^irtuoiiH' indignation. Not only were exorbi- 
tant gratuities exacted for the Letters of Orders, but the author- 
ized uflieiatiiig barber was, usually, so unconscionable in his 
demands for executing the clerical tonsure, that a man, he 
complains, might actually be shaved and clipped for a whole 
year together, by an ordinary practitioner, for the #ame sum that 
was extorted by the oflicial aHist on this one occasion. This* 
says Wiclif, is a foul extortion ! Lewis, c. viii. p. 157> 

^ Of wedded men and wives. MS. c. i. Lewis, c, viii, p. IJL 
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sent ; apparently forgetting that the secret intention 
is hidden from human judges, who are able to decide 
only from overt acts, and that, if the ordinance is to 
be considered as sacramental, it would, of course, re- 
quire a sensible and outward sign \ He seems to 
question the application of the Levitical prohibitions 
to Christian societies, and ^ even to contend for the 
restoration of the usages j^revalent in the earliest 
ages of tlie world : marriage, within tlie very closest 
degrees of propinquity, being, in his opinion, con- 
dclpaed d^y by arbitrary human maxims and insti- 
tuti(^ This unnatuml and unscriptural opinion 
can be ascribed to nothing but that species of infatu- 
ation, which is found, occasionally, to seize cm minds 
of great energy, when once they become heatcHl with 
the work of innovation. The notion is so monstrous, 
that it painfully weakens our reliance on his judg- 
ment. It may be said, almost, to resemble the dead 
fly, which giveth an evil savour to a wliole vessel of 
the most precious ointment. 

Respecting the Eucharist, it is, per- E.ichari.t 
haps, more easy to state with precision 
what he did not liclieve, than what he did. lie did 
not believe that the substance of Christ’s body was 
miraculously substituted for that of the bread. He 

^ Trialogus, iv. 22. Lewis, c. viii. p. 172. 

• Tempore prirai hominis, fratres et sorores fuerunt, ex wdi- 
natione divina, taliter conjugati ; et tempore Patriarcharum, uC 
Abraham, Isaac, et talium, satis propinqud cognati. Nec su- 
perest ratio, quire non sic liceret hodid, nisi humana ordinaiio, 
quae didt non stdiim ex cognatione, sed ex afflnitate, ambrem 
inter homines dilatari : et causa ha*c hominum est mmis debilis. 
Trialogus, lib. iv. c. 20, 21. Lewis, c. viiL p. 173. 
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did not believe in any separation of accidents or 
qualities, from their proper subject. He did not be- 
lieve, in short, that the visible emblems ceased to 
retain their own nature after the words of consecra- 
tion. But that some sort of chanpje was effected, he 
assuredly did believe ; and that this change was of 
sufReieiit importance to vgarrant us in affirming that 
Christ’s body is really present in the Eucharist. 
The precise manner of tliis presence he does not 
undertake to define ; but contents hiniself with 
vaguely describing it as figurative or sa^meii^ ; 
and he conceives that many things are invollfe in 
this mysterious subject, which form no part bf^iie- 
ecssary faith, and wliich should neitlicr be granted 
"nor denied, but treated rather as matter of humble 
and reverent conjecture ^ One thing, however, 
appears indisputable ; namely, that whatever may 
have been the per^dexity of his opinions, he cannot, 
without the most resolute perversion, be charged with 
want of integrity or firmness, when called upon to 
support them in the face of the world. 

The number of seven sacraments 

Extreme Unction. . 

cannot be made up \nthout admitting 
extreme unction among them : and yet Wiclif has 
been charged with the heresy of denying to that rite 
the sacramental charamr The truth probably is, 
tliat lie sufl'ered it to remain on the list of sacraments, 
without allowing it to be requisite to salvation ; for 
we haverseen that he did not consider all the sacra- 
ments to be of equal necessity and worthiness. 

> Seven deadly Sins. MS. Cod. James. Also, James's ApoL 
c. vii. 

* ilames's Apol. c. viti. s, 4. 
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The compulsory celibacy of the 
clergy, and the forcible imposition of 
monastic vows, he reprobates in the strongest terms, 
as practices tending to flagitious corruption of man- 
ners Prudent and mcajiurable” fasting he held* 

to be salutary. But abstinence from „ . 

*' Fastinfif. 

flesh, only to indulge in fish, he de- 
rides as fool-fasf ingt and as nothing better than ano- 
ther form of gluttony : and fasting beyond the powers 
of nature, he censures as a inistciken and presumptu- 
01^ emulution of Kli.as or of (Ihrist®. Ceremonies, he 

allo#fe to be useful, as s(‘nsihle signs 
1 *1 1 1 . • » Ceremonies. 

bjpfUrnich men may be led into the way 

of ha])j)incss, but deprccaU*s the cumbrous and fantas- 
tic bravery, — the “pride, pom]), and circumstance,” 
— of the existing ritual ; and he complains that tho 
slightest neglect of these beggarly elements was more 
drcade<l than the broach of Clod's commandments *’*. 

Among the many “ fretful and angry 
sentences ” which fell from Wiclif, there 
are few which savour more strongly f»f fanatical .lus*- 
terity, than those which he has bestowed on the vocal 
and instrumental Psalmody of the Church. Xothing 
appears more vehemently to have moved his bile than 
Tvhat he is pleiised to term the “novelrie of song,” 
which had then been intro&ccd into our religious 
services. He loudly complains that it not only di- 
verted tlie attention both of priest and worsliipper 
from their devotional duties, but was maintained at 

* Order of Priesthood, MS. c. ix. Wedded Men. &c. MS. 
Lewis, c. viii. p. 163, 164. James’s Apol. c. viii. s. 12, 13. 

F James's Apol. c. viii. s. 13. 

» Trialogus, iv. 11. Lewis, c. viii. p. I 74 . 
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an enormous cost, which might be applied to much 
better purposes. Such, according to his representa- 
tion, was the frivolity and artifice of these perform- 
ances, that “ it s small breking stirred vain men to 
^dauncing more tlian niouniing:” and be warns the 
“fdols” who delight in it, that they “shulden dread 
the sharp words of Austin, that saith, As oft as the 
song liketh me more than doth the sentence sung, so 
oft I confess that I sin grievously.’^ The temple 
services of the old law he rejects as models for the 
Christian worship, tlie best distinctions of wliich are 
its simplicity and spirituality. “ And if,” he observes, 
“ they scyn that angels hearen (lod by song in hea||n, 
seye tliat we kuniiou not that song : they beii in full 
victory of their enemies ; but w e beii in 2)eriloiis battle, 
and in the rally of weeping and mourning ; and our 
song letteth us fro better (M'cupation, and stirreth us 
to many great sins, and to lorget <mrselves. But our 
fleshly i)eople hath more liking in their bt»dily ears, 
in such kiiackiug and tattering, than in liearing of 

God’s law, or speaking of bliss in heaven 

When there ben fourty or fifty in a quire, three or 
four proud and lecherous lurels ' shullen knack the 
most devout scr\dcc, tliat no man shall hear the sen- 
tence, and all other shullen be dumb, and looken on 
them, as fools. And ^en, strumpets and thieves 
praiseu Sire Jack, or Hbbb, and William the proud 
Clerk, how small tliey knacken their notes, and seyn 
that they serven w'ell God and Holy Church ; when 
they despiscu God in his fece, and letten other 
Christen men of their devotion . and compunction, 


* Worthless fellows. 
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and stirren them to worldly vanity. And thus the 
true service of God is letted, and this vain knacking, 
for our jollity and pride, is praised above the moon *.’* 
Here, again, w’e cannot well avoid to recognise the 
visitation of the same spirit, which, in after times, 
suggested, that the practice of chanting derived its 
authority from the contrivance of the Devil ; by 
whose device it was, that this mode of singing vras 
accounted as an invention of Ignatius, or an imita- 
tion of the angels of heaven ! If the celebration of 
God’s holy name were marred and dishonon'd, in 
Wiclif’s days, by unbeconiing exhibitions of musical 
skifli; the correction of tlu^ abuse w'as, doubtless, a 
worthy object of liis anxiety. His language, how- 
ever, leaves us under the impression, that he re- 
garded all musical performance as an abomination, 
which ouglit to be ruthlessly banished from our pub- 
lic worshij). “ In Church music,” says a Reformer 
of a very different complexion, “ curiosity and os- 
tentation of art, — w'antoii, light, or unsuitable li.ir- 
mony, — dotli rather blemish and disgraee that we do, 
than add either beauty or furtherance unto it. On 
the other side, the faults prevented, the force and 
(‘fficacy of the thing itself, — when it drowneth not 
uttei 'y, but fitly suiteth with matter altogether sound- 
ing to the praise of God, is, in truth, most admirable ; 
and doth much edify, — ^if not the understanding, be- 
cause it teacheth not, — yet, surely, the affection, 
because therein it worketh much. They must have 
hearts very dry and tough, from whom the melody of 

‘ Of Prelates, c. xi. cited in Lewis, c. vHi. p. 1G2, 163. 
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the Psalms doth not, sometime, draw that, wherein a 
mind, relijjriously affected, delightoth*.” 

It ought to be mentioned, to tlie honor of Wiclif’s 
sagacity and l>ar<]ihood of mind, that he condemned 
Judicial ahtro- insane vanities of judicial astro- 
Ife distinctly affirmed, that tlu; 
science (^f the astrologer was destitute of all founda- 
tion ; that all his maxims and ()pini()iis rested on no 
substratum of knowledge®. To venture on such an as- 
sertion, in the fourte(‘nrh century, must have required 
no ordinary exercise of intriqiidity and judgment®. 
Notions imputed will easily be believed, that the 

God 'must obe^ «pitti<)iis of aif innovator, like Wiclif, 
the Devil ; and suiTounded as lio was hv exasperated 

that every crea- *' > 

tuie \H (Jmi. jintl watchful adversaries, would be ex- 
posed to gross exaggeration and perv(*rsion. He, ac- 
eordingly, makes fretpiciit complaint, that notions 
WH're constantly ascribed to him which, in fact, he 
never entertained. Of these, tlierc is one so extra- 
vagantly profane, that it is difficult to imagine by 
wliat process of torture it can have been extracted 
from his writings. \Vc have seen, above, that among 
tlie articles jireferred against him at Oxford, he is 
charged w ith maiiitajiung, that Cod ccntld not choose 
but obey (he Dcvlll And this charge, it appears, 
has since been repeated by Bellannine, and the Jesuit 
Oretscr ; who, likewise, impute to him another no- 
tion, scarcely ]es.s monstrous, that every creature 
is God. Tliis latter accusation piust, doubtless, have 

» 

* Hooker, b. v. s. 38. 

* Lewis, p. 174 . ihnalogus, lib. iLc. 15. 
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been drawn from certain abstruse metaphysical spe- 
culations of Wiclif’s, in which he intimates, that all 
the laws of truth, residing in the Divine Essence, 
are no other than God himself; nay, that every thing 
in the universe, considered w'ith relerenee to its in- 
telligible essence, is identified witli the Deity \ It 
is beyond my power to develope these obsenre ima- 
ginings ; hut to suppose that they WTre intended by 
AViclif to involve tlie unqualified impieties and ab- 
surdities of Pautheism, is, in effect, to maintain tliat 
a few sentences of abstract scholastic disquisition are 
to obliterate the testimony of a whole life. Surely, 
no synod of Inquisitors would bum a poet for say- 
ing, that all the glorious pheiiomeiui of nature “ art* 
but the varied God.” And, if so, it would b(‘ diili- 
cult to see why the displeasure, even of the soundest 
divines, should rise against a ('liristian philosoj>her, 
w4io might contemplate a pervading Doily in the 
essence of all created things. As for the position, 
that God must obey the it is thi* raving of a 

maniac, ratlicr tlian the aberration of' a horotie. In 
what part of Wiclif’s w^ritings his enemies profcisscd 
to read this blasphemy, 1 have not been able to dis- 
cover. lie says, indeed, tha^jCiod is a title which is 
sometimes used in an absolute sense, at other times 
in a sense more qualified. It is properly a])plicd 
only to the Lord of the universe : it is, however, 
often introduced to signify any other object which may 
usurp the adoration and service that is due to Him 

> Omnes veritAtis leges in Essentia Divina, sicut omnia, sunt 
Deus. Again : Omnis res, secundum e|se iiitelligibile, est Dens. 
— Expos. Decal, cited in 'James's Apo]<^', c. ix. 10th and 11th 
Objections. 
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alone ' ; (as when the commandment says, Thou 
shaljt ofAer Gods but me :) and over such a 

God as this, it cannot be denied, that the Devil may 
be supposed to exercise a very legitimate dominion. 
1 have seen no othei: passage but this produced as 
the possible foundation fbff the Charge in question ; 
and one wepld imagine^ that it must surpass even 
the subtlety and the malice of a Jesuit, to infer from 
the words “ a conclusion so foul and irreligious,” 
tliat, as Dr. James remarks, scarcely any Devil of 
hell would dare to utter it.” 

Nothing could well be more useless, than to exa- 
mine, minutely, all the perversions by which some of 
the most blameless of Wiclif *8 principles have been 
rendered questionable or odious, ^'here are, how- 
ever, some of his opinions which demand a more 
attentive notice, because they have tended to fix upon 
liini the imputalion of a deliberate revolutionist and 
spoliator. The course of our narrative has already 
brought this department of his specidations under 
occasional review : and the reader will recollect, that 
any attempt to vindicate the langujige, which was 
sometimes dictated by his burning zeal for improve- 
ment," has been stud^^sly disclaimed. Of the po- 
sitions ascribed to him, the most formidable is — that 


Domininn found- 
ed In gracAj.hovr 
undorstc oW^‘'and 
explained br 
WldJL ' 


dominion is founded on grace ; a maxim 
which fanaticism might inscribe upon 
its banners ; an onvclc which, taken to 
the letter, crys havoc in the ears of the 


I Dei Mceptio duplei absolute, Dominus Domiutirum : quan- 
do coiitrahltur, vel specificatur,^r sig^num detrahens, significat 
qiiudcunque bonuni quodf'quis plus dil^t. Expos. Docal. cited by 
James. IbijL 
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elect, and would soon let slip the dogs of war and 
anarchy upon the world. This watchword of roliel- 
lion has been described by a modem historian, as the 
cardinal and favorite position of the Reformer; a 
charge which, if clearly established, would be 
cient tOK^fix dishonor*on his memory, in the estima- 
tion of every friend of social order. Niiw, in con- 
sidering this imputatiail, it must, in the hrst place, 
be recollected, that in his English writings, designed 
for the purposes of popular instruction, there are not , 
more tlian two or three passages in which the slight- ^ 
est allusion to this dangerous maxim is to be found ' : 
and, secondly, that only one passage from liis other 
compositions, has ever been produced by his accusers, 
in support of t-h ^.j|^a rge ; and even this is expressed 
by him in far too^riardcd and moderate a manner' 
to inflict disturbance on any mind, which was not 
already prepared to find an heretical opinion He 
there obs<*rves, that, “ as Christ, by the title of ori- 
ginal righteousness, was master of all the possessions 
of the world, even so all things belong to the just, 

* I assert tliia on the authority of Mr. Vaughan, who speaks 
with the confidence of one ^ho has painfully exaniincd alK- the 
writing<4 of Wiclif, whether in Tnanusc9ljj|lt; or in print. 

^ * Titulo originiflis justitiae habuit Christus omnia bona mun- 
di ; ut s«pe declarat Auguatintia, — illo titulo, vel titulo gratiae, 
justoruin sunt omnia : sed longe ab illo titulo civifis |M)ip.sessio. 
Unde Chri»tiis ct sui Ajpostoli, spretu doniinatiotie ch^hhierunt 
de habitione pure ; secundumillnni titiiluiufiontentati. Ideo regula 
Christ! est, quae (quod ?) nullu$ dUciptuti^m suorum preemmat 
pro iemporaUbus suu contendere ; ut patetj^Matth. vi. yui aufert 
quee tua sunt ne repetas. 3cd longd aunt leges rivilcs, ct c»rii>ue> 
tudo doininantium, ab ilia s^otentidv’’ Trislpg.^ lib. iv. Vaughan, 
vol. ii. p. 235, note 6. 

7 
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by the grace orfavftr of Christ.” But, then, far from 
m||Kng a dangerous use of this maxim, he imme- 
di^ly that, “ with this title of grace the just 

nrtist rest content. They may Ije satisfied that the 
pvorl(L is theirs ; but they must on no account what- 
ever Resume to eiiforjCj^^. '^ir right by an3||ivorldly 
means : fo#the law <if ChS^ expressly forbids his 
disciples to contend for te^||ocQl things, however 
clearly and rightfully thfeir own.” ^Surely the lonls 
bf the earth might hear, with prolfbuftd composure, a 
claim to all the good things in it, provided it were 
accompanied by a law, which positively forbade the 
claimants to take a single step towards the enforce- 
ment of their visionary right. NotfiSfhg could well be 
less alarming than the doctrine |J|tauestion, as thus 
guarded and qualified — ik / thing Wfiich could afford 
less ground for the suspicion, tliat the holder of it 
was to be divadcd as a political incendiary ! 

It is remarkable, that St. Augustine has expressed 
iiimself on this matter with ^ucli less reserve than 
Wiclif ; for he says, broa^y, that every thing which 
is unworthily possessed, croes not rightfully belong to 
th<^ possessor ; and that ev^jry thing is unworthily 
pqssessed, which i» luiworthily used : that the whole 
w'orld'is the portion of the faithful man ; but that 
the imfaitliftil hath no just title to a single penny \ 
And jrjft, who ever seriously imagined that the Bishop 

^ Onme quod maid ftossidetur, all^nuin est ; male autein poasi- 
det qui maid ulidiri-fideli^homim totus fundus divitiarum est, 
infidelttiec obolus/^ ’-See Lewis, c. viii. p. 142. This notion, it 
seems, iiad been adopted by.^the Albijrenses : but, whatever may 
be its demerits, it is with a very bad grace that the Papists 
tiiTccted ^reprobate it, professing, as they did, a doctrine still 
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of Hippo intended to proclaim to'ihc saints a crusade 
agfiinst wicked ricli men, as having forleited, by ^eir 
vices, all title to tlieir possessions ? ^ 

It is, nevertheless, very greatly to bc'wishcd, tliat 
W'iclif, and all other uniters, had rigidly abstiiiiied . 
from l^guagc, which, in aijite of every (pialpfcation 
attached to it, was li^e to the inosmniscliievous 
j>erversion. It m^l^feisily have been foreseen, that 
tile maxim itself would speedily get abroad, uitliout 
the explanatory words, whieli alone could niaka^t 
innocent ; that the title of the just would })e reniemi"’ 
bered, and the j)roliibition to enforce it fbrgoMeii. 

It will immediately oceur to every one, tlinl the 
principle was adiudly thus abused, long afterwards, 
by the Crennan Anabaptists, when they maintained, 
tJiat tJie time wa&i come for the mvrk ones to inhcrk 
the earthy their title thereto being the same as tliat 
by which the Israelites seized the property of the 
wicked I^gyptiaus. Such wresting of the language* 
of Seri])ture, — at all times extremely j)erilous, he- 
coines objectionable, in a tenfold degree, when it as- 
sumes the form of a coniimentary ou existing insti- 

more dangerouii to the peace of mankind { namely, that tlic lives 
E.nd seeptres of are «^t the mercy of the Pope. “ Tli-it 

douiitiion is founded in grace,” says Fuller, “ seemeth to he the 
very opinion of the Albigenses : yea, it haiigeth p.s yet in the 
Schools upon the file, as a thing disputable, fincUng many fa- 
vorers. But grant it a great error — (fur wicked -men shuU be 
arraigned before God, not^s usurpers, "but .as tyrants ; vot for 
not haring right, but for not right usings the creature,)- yet 
herein they proceeded not so far as the Papiats now-a-days, tt» 
unthrone and depose excommunicated princes : so that they who 
do most accuse them, have least cause to do Fuller, Holy 
War, b. iii. r. 20. ft 


A a 
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tutions, or even a denunciation of existing abuses. 
Neither can it safely be denied, that the words of 
Wiclif, in the mouth of many of his more ignorant 
followers, may have* helped to impart something of a 
revolutionary eliaracter to the spirit of Lollardism, 
and tt'Pgive a penu<*iou8 currency to the principle, 
that the sakts are the only^fifue and legitimate pro- 
prietors of all things. ]iut th% he himself actually 
designed, or contemplated any such extreme result, 
is, to nn*, absolutely incredible. All that we demand 
f(ir him is, that he may stand or fall — not by a 
, , scholastic speculation, or an adventu- 

Scnptiiral prln- ^ 

cipii-s of fivil rous speech, — but by the general tenor 

olii'dionce faith- , 

fully rnioTced by 01 liis popular teaching. And what 
that teaching was may he judged from 
the following passage, in which he enforces, with the 
deepest urgency, the scriptural priiicii>lcs of civil 
ohodience. ^ 

“ Christ,’’ says he, and his Apostles weren most 
oheisant to kings and lords, and taughten all men to 
be suget to them, and serve tlicm truly and wilfully 
in bodily works and tribute, and dread them and 

w'(»rship them before all other lucn. Jesu Christ 

])aul tribute to emperor, and commanded men to pay 
him tribute. And St. J^eter commandeth, in God’s 
name, Christen men to be suget to every creature of 
man, either to king as more higli than other, either 
to dukes as sent of him to the vengeance of mis- 
doers, and praising of good men. Also St. Paul 
commandeth, by auctority of God, that every soul be 
suget to higher powers, for there is no powxT but of 
God. Princes hen not to the dread of good w^ork 
but of em work. Wilt thou not dread the potestate ? 

2 
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do pood, and thou shalt have praising thereof. For 
he is God’s minister to them to good. Sotldy if Ihou 
hast don evil, dre*ad thou, for he beareth not the 
sword without cause ; for he is God’s minister, ven- 
ger into wrath to him that dotli t^vil. "J^lierefore 
tlirough need be ye suget not only for \^tli^l)iit for 
conscience. Pay to all men debts, botli tribute, and 
custom for things b(m about in tlu‘ lond, and dread 
and honour and love. And our Saviour Jesu C-hrist 
sufl’ered inekcly painful death of Pilate, not excusuig 
him for his jurisdiction by his Clergy. And St. Paul 
profered him ready to suHer death by doom of the 
emperor’s justice, if he were w'ortby to death, as 
deeds «)f the apostles teeben*.” Accordingly ho 
blames the clergy of bis time for being traitors to 
kings and lords in denying this obedience, because 
they pleaded to he exempt from the king’s jurisdic- 
tion and chastising, and refused “ to |>ay any snbsi- 
die, or tax, or helping of our king and our reu me. 
without leave and assent of the worldly t of 
Rome.” Well, therefore, might Wielif sfiy of liimsf If 
and his followers, that they destroien most, by God's 
law% rebel ty of servants ageust lords, and eharge ser- 
vants to be suget, though lords be tyrants.” 

Again, Wielif saw himself surrounded on all sides, 
by such profligacy and oppression as seemed to inti- 
mate that they, who called themselves the excellent 
of the earth, had w'cll nigh lost all remembrance of 
tlie tenure by which men hold their possessions or 
their privileges at the hand of Gud, And he is ac- 
cused of embodying his sense of these enormitii-s 

^ Great Sentence of Curse Expounded. MS| c. 11. 

A a 2 
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in the followint^ nuixim, — “ that no one in mortal sin 
hath ii tnio dominion over any ot* the creatures ajiud 
Dcum, in the si^lit of God : hut deserves to he called 
a tyrant and a robber, althou^Ii, by reason of some 
human la\v\ lie retain the name of king, or prince, or 
lord." 'fnis is tiu* language of his Tri;dogus, as 
repr( S(‘MUd by his adversarv Wodford ^ : and it is, 
doubLless, (juite in harmony with what has fallen from 
him in one of his English eomj)osilions. “ If tem- 
poral lords do WTongs and extortions to the people, 
they hen traitors to God and his people, and tyrants 
of Anli-(Mlrist^'’ These, undoubtedly, are very bitter 
words. Jlut they are not much more bitter than re- 
ligion, and morality, and even history, have some- 
times bestowed on men wlio w(‘re seated on tlie high 
places of the (‘arth, and whose vices and oppressions 
have blackeiu'd the annals of the world. Ilesides, it 
must again be reeoliected, that, although the rights 
of the great might Ix’ hirfeited by abuse, in the righ- 
teous estimate of Goil ; the just, according to AViclif, 
were in no condition to take advantage of the for- 
f(‘iture, or to help themselves to the ])ossessions of 
the deliiupieiUs. 'fhe disciples of Ghrisl, he tells us, 
are positively forbidden ('\en to seek their own, hy 
any seeiilar means ; of course, tlu'ivfore, they could 
never he Marraiited iu aggressions u]»on the dominion 
or the pn>])erty of the most worthless of mankind. 
However keen may he tlie sting of his expressions, 
they were put forth by one who was pcqjetually ex- 
horting his own followers to abstinence from all con- 

* J. Wiclofuiu. Soe Lewis, c. \iii. p. 142. 

2 Ltvli'-siai Ui'^imeii. Lewis, e. \iii. p. 14*2. 
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teiitiou about worldly inattiTS. "Who can believe 
tliat it was bis deslij^i to oiicoura^^e tlie violation of 
tliat law, which coinniaiuls us to render xmtu all their 
duCf w'lien we liear him uttcriii" such complaints as 
these ? “ rrclatos slander poor priests, ^and otluT 

Christian men, saying they Avill not obey their sove- 
reign, nor fear the curse, nor keep the laAvs, hut 
despise all things that are not to their liking, and that 
they arc, therefore, worse than . I (‘ws or Pagans ; and 
that all lords andprclaUs, and mighty mcji, should 
destroy them, or else they w'ill d(‘stroy hol\ (Mmreh, 
and make each man to ll\e as him liketh, and nothing 
may more destroy Christendom lie allows, tti- 
deed, tliat “the fiend moveth some men to say, that 
(diristian men should not be ser\ants nor vassals to 
heathen lords, since they are false to (b)d,--norto 
Christian lords, 1 h cause lliey an* hretliren hy nature, 
and bought hy the* cross «)f Ji sus Christ, who niadi* 
them free.'* Hut he adds, that “the apostles have 
written against this heresy in CJod’s law.” Once 
more,— “ 'Flic feigned reason of Anti-Christ’s clerks, 
is this, — if subjects may lawfully withdraw* titlu's and 
olTcrings from curates, who live in o])cn h*ehcry, or 
ill other great sins, and do not their olliee, then 
servants and tenants may lawfully witlidraw their 
service and rents from their lords, wlio live openly 
an accursed life.” But he ruplii^s, that “ men are 
charged of God, by St. JVterand St. l*aul, to he; thus 
subject to mcLed lords; and therefore Chri'-t jiaid 
tribute, for himself and his apostles, to tlie heathen 

' T)e Obedienti.1 Pridatomiu, MS. apud Vaughan, vol. ii. 
p. 2lVJf note 9. 
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etnperors*.” Ills “Short Rule of Life/’ speaks 
similar laaguaf^e : “ If thou art a labourer, live in 
meekness, and willingly do thy labour, that thy lord 
or thy master, if he he a heathen by thy meek- 
ness, willing and true service, may not have to grudge 
against thee, nor slander thy God, nor thy Christian 
profession. And serve not Christian lords with 
gnidgings ; not only in their prt'sence, but truly and 
willingly, and in ahsenre : not only forw’orldly dread, 
or w^orldly reward, but for dread of God and con- 
science, and for reward of heaven They who can 

1 Of servants and lords, MS, cited by Vaughan, vol. ii. p. 2311, 
230. 

2 Wiclif’s writings, by the Religions Tract Society, p. 151, 

Tinit dominion is Ibiindcd on grace, is a notion which, proba 

bly, lurks to this day in some of the dark ct)rncrs of fanaticism. 
It is, indeed, one vital clenicMit of Antinoinianisrn, *Mhat thick- 
«kinned inonstoi of the ou/e ami the mire as api>(>ar.s from the 
following account, given by Wesley, of liis conversation with one 
of the most oracular jicrsoiis of that persuasion ; — 

Do you believe >on hruc nothing to do with the law of God ? 

I have not. I am noMindcr the law. I live hy faith. 

IIa\f you, as living by faitli, a right to every thing in the 
w orld ? 

I have. All i.s mim*. since Christ is mine. 

May you. then, take any thing jou will, any where ? Sup- 
pose, out of a shop, without the consent or knowledge of the 
ow ner I 

I may, if I want it; for it is mine: only I w'ould not give 
offence. 

Have you, also, a right to all the women in the world ? 

Yes, if they consent. 

And is not that a sin ? 

Yes. to him that thinkjTit sin ; but not to those whose henrt.s 
are free. — Southey's Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 319. And this 
thev call being perfect in Christ, not in themselves I One would 
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peruse such passages as these, and yet contend that 
Wiciif either seriously medita:ted or desired the gciie» 
ral overthrow of property and goveniment, must be 
prepared to m^ntaiti that he was, not only a wild en- 
thusiast, but a'most execrable hypocrite. 

With regard to unworthy churchmen, it must be 
confessed, his language is frequen^- much inori* 
unsparing and unqualified. He has becMi charged 
with heresy, as ailirming that one who is in 

mortal sin is neither bishop nor ]>rclate ; and the tenor 
of his writings does, undoubtedly, shew, tliat it would 
have pleased him well, if human laws were rigorously 
to enforce that forfeiture of office, which he conceived 
profligate ecclesiastics to have already incurred in 
the just judgment of the Almighty. He has further 
\yeni arraigned for maintaining, that wi.nra oi.im ms 
temporal lords may, at tlieir discretion, }\„/''sta/r''uvIr 
seize the possessions and estates of tin- 
faithful churchmen. Xow' this is a position, which 
has a more dangerous sound to modiTn ears, ihiVijt 
had to the ears of the generation to which it was iul- 
dressed. When w^e hear ot temporal lordsy we ari^ 
apt to think of noblemen, or land-holders, iii their 
private capacity ; and to suppose, that the intention 
of '’.''ielif was, to place the property of tlie Church at 
thte mercy and discretion of every such indivitfiial 
proprietor. Whereas, in fact, the title of temporal 
lords was, in those days, equivalent to that of tem- 
])oral governors, or authorities : and understood in 
tliis sense, there .is, undoubtedly, very sufficient 


ftladlylleo such perfection under a scourge like that of Wiciif, In 
spite of all that has been said concerning his patronage of it. 
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RrouTul for the imputation. That the endowments of 
^ic* Church were at the.,^disposal of tlie secular govem- 
meiit, and that gross Ibreaches of clerical duty ought 
to he punislu'd with loss or confiscation, he most 
indisputably did n^aintain. He hehifin short, the 
entire suprem.'icy of the State over all orders and de- 
grees <»f nu'^fe ecclesiastical as w'cll as civil. [n 
this respect nis principles were at mortal variance 
with established doctrine of the Papal Church ; 
accommg t(» which, tlie possessions of the clerg}' W'cre, 
iindci all iiuagiiiiihlo eireunistanees, absolutely sacred 
and inviolable *. 'J'lie evil consccpienees of tliis doc- 
trine laid hecoiuc so intolerable in the days of Wielif, 
that he frequentl\ cast a^^ ay all moderation in his protest 
against it. Tin* iTiivSchu ls it occasioned extorted from 
him a loud and almost incessant ax)pcal to the wisdom 

^ * IiicarK lintfN, tlic l.inj'najjf* <ii“ GcMiosis i. ItJ. had been ino- < 
ttestly spiritiiali/ed, in its a|>nlirUioii to this Mihjta-t. The 

(’onsiderod as of the State, //o’ /e-sser, of the 

ChuRh. Siv linndred \ears art<Tuuid'S, it was diM-overed tliat 
this iiiterjiretalioii onjjht to be reversed ; that, as thi-re were tw’O 
hiiniiiaries in the heavenly limiaireiif, the sun and the moon, 
even were there two in the <ueial firmninent, the ponlificul 
power and the regftl. It iolhiwed, of eourNe, that, for the tem- 
poral mithornir- to t(uifh the posH’ssions of the Churrh, of which 
the^I’ontifl* w!i> the head, would he little than an inversion 

of the order (»f ii.itiire and of provideiire. ’ See Laud’s C’onfcroffee 
with Fisher, p 20;L 204; where also may he found n very 
cuiions speeiineii of rontiHeal aritliiiietic. The earth was sup- 
posed to he seven times greater than the moon; the sun night 
* tinic" greater than the earth : therefore the puw’cr of tlte Pope is 
forty-seven times givater than the power of the eirperor. ('It 
ought, suiely to he fifty-six times greater) What would have 
been the triuinjih of iht Papacy, if philosophy had then dusiDvered 
the actual proportion of tlie»e luminaries! 
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of the ruling powers ; whose province, ho contended, it 
was, to see that there should some connection be- 
tween the discharge of duty, and the enjoyment of 
enormous em^uTnctits. And there can be no doubt 
that^ tin* urgewy of his denunciations Avas greatly 
inef^ased by the ])crsuasif)n which he frccpiently ex- 
presses, that the s])irit of ChristianitJif widif conddew 
Wivs violated by the (ndowments of 
the cler<i,A’ ^ ; and tliat “ iicnom tvas 
ptnirt'd hiin Church^' on thi‘ very day ianay. 
which first invested her ministers, as sueh, with the 
riglits of property. ^^as withlield hv no sernph'S 
in (h'uouncing the abuse of revenues, held by a title 
which he conceived to l)e douhtful, if not prrsitively 
vicious; and the vehement language in whicli ho 
clanmured l‘or a reformation of it, must, beyond all 
^question, have souiuhd, in tlie ears of many, as a 
^ welcome signal for sjioliaf ion. « 

Among tlie hardiest of ^\'ielil‘’s doctrines, relative 
to clerical emoluments, may he reckoned th.ii v hich 
he held n-speeting tillies. 1!., e\(Ty Tahrs n‘i»res^>n|. 
Avhere, speaks of them merely as tiims ; imiu 
an cxj)res.si(m wiiich seems to imply, that the qlergy 
Avere to be left to the mercy, tlu‘ eajiriee, or the 
C.V, sc/t7/cc of their parishioners. Some consideration 

# 

* That siifh was his ronvirtion, appears ronstantly in his 
wriiinjis; and no where more evidently, ihHn in the coniinua- 
tion I'f the passage last quoUsl from the Triagohi«, lib. iv. , in 
whirh he eomplairis that “leges utae inundaiwc, ft cxeeutio 
fiiri(»sa illarmn, .siint, tan» eulpahiliter, inter Clericos ifitr<)diu‘ta:. 

Nam AflAtr* ms///er. cum neeeNsitatc* ad solieitndiiiPiii 

circii t^iporalia, et lege, hoininum obsciyaada.'*', dfbet umnlnb 
clcrivis interdict, " 
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has already been bestowed upon this opinion of the 
Rcfonner ; and it ha^ been intimated t^t his view 
of lliis matter was, mainly, suggested by the fact, that 
all church projxirty, of every description, originated 
in voluntary bounty, and might, therefore, without 
impropriety, be rt'garded as eleemosynary. And 
this presumption is fortified by his assertion, that it 
is the province of kings and otliers, to rectify, or to 
regulate, the alms of their progenitors After all, 
however, it would be idle to disguise, that his lan- 
guage, on this subject, is generally so unqualified, as 
still to leave it doubtful, whether he did not consider 
every congregation, — nay, every individual of the 
congregation, — as at liberty to w'ithhold all pajunents 
from the minister, whenever they might he pleased 
to imagine that his life was such as rendered him 
unworthy of tlu’ir liberalitj’'. Most assuredly it ?ra 4 
Ids doctrine, that the indignant layman was infinitely 
less culpable in refusing tithes or offerings, than the 
unfaithful clergyman in disregardinghis sacred obliga- 
tions. The truth is, th.at his thoughts were constantly 
attracted towards the model of apostolic poverty. He 
himself went o^en barefoot, clad in a gown of Irioze ; 
and his poor itinerant priests usually did the same. It 
can, therefore, scarcely be doubted tjiat he w'ould most 
gladly have seen the EcclosiasticSr Order reduccdUo 
a much closer conformity with the primitive example, 
and made more dependent, for their support, on the 
zeal and painfulncss of their own ministrations. And, 

* Interest rcgvim et aliorum rectilicare ^pmos^nii.T progenito- 
ritm suw'ttm, l)e Verit. Script, p. 466. James’s ApoU c. ix. 
obj. o. 
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as the clergy of his time were compelled to a life of 
celibacy, comparatively moderate funds would be 
sufficient for their subsistence. It would be useless 
to ])lunge into a long discussion as to the wisdom or 
tlie Jolly of these notions, in a work, the chief ohjc*i t 
of which is to ascertain the actual sentiments of the 
man. It is, however, quite indis])ensfihle, tliat he 
shouhl be vindicated from the ini])utation fix(‘d upon 
him by the miseone(*])tion oi* ctTtain of bis apologists. 
Misled by his use of the word alms, they imagiin'd 
that he wotild have eomU^rnned the ministiTs of th(‘ 
(tos])c1 to heg their bread*. Now’, a great part of 
his life was passed in one uncompromising struggle 
against religions inc'iidicaiicy ; and this circumstance 
alone might snrely have satisfied his friends, at least, 
that, ev(*u if lie w’islied to consign the clergy to tlio 
^spontaneous bounty of their peojile, b(‘ woiiUl never 
have thought of driving them to solicit their maiur 
teiianee from door to door. 


Such was this great pioneer of the Vahu- of W'lclif^ 
f . nr,, ^ ^ prc'para- 

lleformation. That he was apt to pjy n.ry to the iie- 

tho axe with indiscriminate* violence, it 

would be scarcely reasonable to deny; with such 

4 ''X'' 

1 Juiiies’s Apol. c. ix. obj. 2 of the apologists, i have thought 
it quite uiinecessitry to load the pages of a conipeiidious work 
like thi*» with intc^rniinahle ritations from Wielif’s writings, in 
support of the above representations of hi.s principles. My 
stattinents are the result of a tareful examination of tbr mate- 
rials before me. Any person desirous of ample details, may find 
them in Dr. James's Apology, and in the works of Mr. Lewis and 
!ilr. Vaughan, 
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violence, indeed, that he, occasUmally^ seems to work 
like one, who was rather making a regular clearance 
for the foundation of new edifices, than ridding the 
earth of the riil)hish wdiich encumbered and deformed 
tlu; <jld. All tliis vehemence of action, however, is 
precisely such as must, sometimes, be expected from 
natures like his, with their excess of athletic vigour, 
and tlieir fervid impatience of wrong. Capacious and 
overruling spirits are scarcely ever sent into this 
w'orld, hut “ tliey have something in them dangerous” 
— something whicli it may he our wisdom to fear, 
provided our appreliensioiis degenerate not into blind 
and abject consternation. Then' is terror in the 
voice of the tempest, and there is often destruction 
in its course ; but its l)rejith may sweep away the 
pestilence, and lash the elements out of their comipt 
stagnation, 'flu' L(»rd himself, it is true, is not always 
in the fire, tin* whirlwind, or the eartlnjuake ; and yet 
tliesc wild and fearful agent i('s may, from time to 
time, be needful, to prepan* the hearts of men for the 
accents of tin* still small voice. To be appalh'd, 
therefore, at the working of those iniglity energies by 
which the destiRies of this world are often moulded, 
may, peradvent\ire, he to manifest something like a 
distrust of Cod's wisdom and providence. Of the 
instruments cnu)loyed by Tliin for tSl^ gradual destniC- 
tion of a eorrupt system, Wiclif lAay sun'ly he reck- 
oned among the most fonuidable, both for weight and 
keenness : and it can scarcely be a subject of won- 
der, though it may he of deep regret, that, while tliis 
weapon was busy in the ranks of error, its snay 
should have fn'qiiently been perilous to the closely 
neighhoiiring truth. 
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In cstim.'itiii" his rank ainon« the . 

Ncjtionuf the Rp- 

srreat intellects which have inlinencetl lormatioii, us »i 

. « ‘ /. 1-1 in probal)l>, 

the fortunes of mankind, we sliall iiave hcoi eirect- 
hardly, ])erhaps, he justified in assijrn- 
in^ him a place with tliose wlio have been most dis- 
tinguished for philosophic depth, or steadiness of 
judgment. 'J’hc foregoing survey of his lahoiirs and 
opinions must shew, that ht' was too violently agitated 
by tlic evil uliich, in his time, was done and suffered 
under the sun, to weiuh or measure, with tlie neces- 
sary firmness of hand, the expt'dienls needful for its 
correction. Admirable as lie w'iis, he setnns to have 
been somewhat better fitted for the business of demo- 


lition than ol building up. As the fearless assailant 
of abuse, nothing could well he more noble tJian his 
attitude and hearing. Ihit, had he succeeded m 
shaking the established system to ]>ieees, on(‘ ean 
scarcely think, without somt* aw liil misgivings, of the 
fabric which, under his hand, miglit have risen out of 
the ruins. If the reformation of our ('fuirtli had 


heeii eonducted by ^Viclif, his work, in all jirohabi- 
lity, would nearly have anticijiated the labours of 
Calvin ; and the Protestantism of Englaiul might 
have pretty closely resembled the J^rotestantism of 
(rn.eva. Episcopal government might then liave 
been discarded — ecclesiastical endowments and foun- 


dations might liaA'c been, for the most part, sacrificed 
— the clergy consigned to a degrading dejieiulcnee 
on their flocks— the worship of God, if not wliolly 
strippc'd of its ritual solemnity, yet deprived of the 
aids of instrumental harmony — and, lastly, tlie fatal- 
ism which lurked in the scholastic writings of the 
Reformer, might then, possibly, have raised up its 
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head, and boldly demanded a place in the Confession 
of the National Church ! Had Wiclif flourished in 
the sixteenth century, it can hardly be imagined that 
he would Jiavc Ik'cii found under the banners of Cran- 
mer and of Ridley. Their caution, their p.'iticnce, 
their iiKxleration, would scarcely liave been intelli- 
gilfle to him ; and ratlier than conform to it, he miglit, 
perhajjs, have b^m^i^eady, if needful, to per tsh^ in the 
gainsaying of such men as Knox or Cartwright. At 
all events, it must plainly be confessed, that there is 
a marvellous resemblance between the Reformer, with 
his poor itinerant priests, and at least i^e better part 
of the Puritans, who troubled our Israel in the days 
of Klizabeth and her successors. The likeness is 
sufficiently striking, almost to mark him out as their 
prototype and j)rogenitor : and therefore it is, that 
evtny faithful son of the Church of England must 
rejoice, with trembling, that the work of her final 
deliverance was not consigned to him. It must be 
regarded as ])rovidential, that he was raised uj) jire- 
cisely at the time when his peculiar qualities could 
be most serviceable. A mighty engine was required, 
wliose momentum might shake and loosen th^ iL*yclo- 
\)ean masoiiiy’ of the Papal fabric, and thus prepare 
for the labours of wiser and sedator men. For this 
service Wiclif was incom])arably adapted; and the 
fuitlifulness and courage with which he performed it 
must demand the warmest gratitude of Protestants 
to the latest generations. 

The belief jireva Rcforc wc retire from our contem- 
lhaV'satai/"wlii phition of WicUf, it is but equitable to 
remind the reader, that, in one parti- 
cular, the times in which he lived were singularly 
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adapted to enj^ciider a fierce spirit of op])osilion to 
exisSin^? establishments. In those days, there wan- 
dered about Christendom a persuasion, that the world 
had seen an end of the Apocalyptic period of a thou- 
sand ye.'irs, during: which Satan was to be bound, and 
that he w'as then actually loosed from that confine- 
ment, and was in th(‘ full exercise of his n'lnaininjx 
privilej^t* of mischief*. To tlw H^nnion there are 
repe.ited allusions in the writin*?s of Wiclif. lie 
seems to speak of it as a thiu'ij beyond all contro- 
versy ; and to consider the Christian community as, 
once more, ^)osed to the desperate malice of its in- 
visible persecutor and adversary. Xow it will easily 
he understood that a notion like this would ho very ^ 
likely to en'ate the wildest disturbance probable in 
in any brain wliicli was firmly possessed 3”’ (in 

by it. When one(‘ a man of an impe- 
tuous and ferxid temperament, is fully {)i*rsiiadcd 
that the spirit of Anti-Christ, and tlie powers of dark- 
ness, are actually let loose upf)ii the norld, he will 
Ihj apt to contemplate the dominant institnlions witl^ 
cerUin feeliiifys of suspicion and alann. All the cor- 
ruptions whieli mij^ht deform the (’hiireh, and all the 
oppressions which mifrlit burden society, would rea- 
dily DC ascribed by him to some preternatural and in- 
fernal instigation. Arbitrary kin^s, tyrannical and 
profligate nobles, selfish and worldly ecislesiasties — 

* Set* the betriiininp of the Fifth Book of Fox, from which if 
appears, that i>oine reckoned the thousand years from the birtii 
of Clirist; others, — as he conceives, wore correctly, — from the 
(^essaTion of the Church's Miff^rings in the da\s of Constatifinc. 
Accordinj? to either buiyiusitioii, the period had expired pre- 
viously to the birth of Wiclif. 
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all ‘would be regarded as immediate agents oj^ the 
Kvil Potentate — all would appear to be revelling, as 
it were, in that carnival of wickedness and delusion, 
which was t«j j>n‘cede the final consummation of all 
things. 

Soinetliiiig of tlys sort of half-fanatic.'il excitement 
Veeasioiially betrays itst If* in tlie writings and the la- 
bours of the Uef^^njP It may possibly be this which 
helped to reconefle nini to those hazardous specula- 
tions, which were tli(»ught to menace the rights of 
property, and to liold up all w'lcked^iien to public 
hatreifi, not men'ly as iinwoiihy meml^J* of society, 
but as little betit'r than robbers and usnr])ers. It is 
Ijthis too, we may rtsisonably j)resume, whicli often 
prompted him to describe the whole hierarchy of that 
day as clerks of Anti-C'hrist, and servants of the Fiend ; 
and t(» represent the Mendicant Orders as the “ tail 
of the dragon, >>111^1 drew a third part of tfl*c stars of 
heaven, and cast tliem on the earth.” And though 
he is always for s})avirig tiu* persons of clerical deliu- 
quents, he frequently speaks like one who is pre- 
pared for a sweeping destruction of their whole ap- 
paratus of iniquity. 'riie extreme danger of such 
feelings and o})iinons may now, of course, be easily 
discerned ; but even tliey who most cordially disap- 
prove them, must, at least, he prepared to allow, that 
they aB.sisttxl to sw’oll the tt>rrent v. liich was destineij^^ 
to cleanse away the Augean aceumulation of age^ 



CHAPTER X. 


Poof Priests — Ulrli/'s tracts Poor Priests hurt 

710 Pcnrjicrs," \iz. 1. T/irtr dread of siiuonif — 2. Their fear of 
misspending the iroods of poor men — li. That Priests are uhtim d 
to preaeh^ U’hej^r heoejieed or not - John Aston — John J*urneij 
- IVilUam Shader by — IVtlTuun Thorpe —Mieolas IlerUford — 
Philip Jii'pin/rdon- Riehard Flemmy— Kniphton s leprvsenlu- 
tiou of IVtelif's followers — U.'he fanatte John HaUi^ not a Dis^ 
ciple of IVielif "The Insnrrettton of the Pea Hunt nj falsely^ 
mrrlbcd to IVirlif and his followers — Attributed by the Coiu~ 
mans to the oppression of the Peasantry — Eneourapement ttf’- 
farded to If tel if by the pre.ut — Edward III,— Johanna^ (Inven 
Doieaptdf^Johii of (Jaurtl^-ylnne, (iueen of Jtiehard /J.-- /lirh- 
ard II . — Tatious Noblemen and Kniphits — Lord CoOham. 


It ha.s already boon intimated, that tlio -xviriifs Poor 
doctrines and principles of Wiclif were ^'riebts. 
dissemiiiat(‘d almost tlirouf^liout the realm by the, 
exertions of certain travelling preachers, whom he 
dcaiominates “ Poor Priests and whose activity and 
usefulness is occasionally celebrated by him in the 
(x>urse of his later writings. A brief account of this 
class of persons may, tliercfore, properly find a place 
in this w ork. There can be little doubt that th(‘se are 
the individuals alluded to in the preamble to that un- 
constitutional ordinance which w’as obtained by arch- 
bishop Courtney in 1382 ; in which we liave seen 
them described as persons afTccting i^eculiar sanctity 
jj b 
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and simplicity of manners, and making the fairs and 
markets through the kingdom, as well as the churches 
and church-yards, the scene of their irregular minis- 
trations. !Most irregular they uncjucstionably were; 
for they were performed in open disregard^of eccle- 
siastical authority. None of these zealous men ever 
Ifliouglit it necessary to obtain the sanction of a licence 
from liis ordinary ; and, with all of them, ifincranry 
was the very life and soul of their vocation. By 
their itinerant labours, it will be recollected, the Men- 
dicant Orders had, for a lime, achieved wonders in 
reviving the torpid faith of Europe*, br, at least, in 
rekindling her fidelity to the visi])lt* head of the 
f Church upon earth. It m^ht, therefore, very natu- 
rally occur to a rt'ronner, that the instrument, which 
accomplished so inucli for the cause* of superstition, 
might very profitably be (*!iiploy('d in the service of 
reformation. Accordingly, towards the la^rpart of 
his life, the kingdom was traversed, nearly from one 
end of it to the oth(»r, hy a multitude e>f preaediers, 
under the sanction and encouragement of AViclif. 
They imitated the Friars in tlieir vagrant mode of 
life, in their incessant activity, And m their professed 
renunciation of all worldly poinp and superfluity ; 
and, though they did not solicit contributions from 
house to house, they, undoubtedly, relied for their 
suiJport on the voluntary bounty of tlieir hearers. 
WiciifB tract, ^ exposition of the habits and 

iprS^s imw no principles of (3(j^se effective auxi- 
bcnriicos." liarics is given us hy Wiclif himself in 
his treatise, “^Vhy Poor Priests have no hettcjiccs” 
and, consequently, why they have no fixed or sta- 
tionary duties. In this tract, three principal reasons 
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arc assigned for their adopting this mode of advancing 
the cause of scriptural truth. Of these ^ Thoir tiu na of 
reasons, the first is, their dread of si- 
inoiiy. No man, it is all(‘g<‘d, could, in those days, 
obtain a benefice, without making certain jiaymeiits, 
or submitting to certain conditions, wliich, as they 
imagined, gave a most uidioly and merci*nary cha- 
racter to tile a])])ointment. The jmdalc liad Jiis 
deTiiand for first-fruits; and his otlicers had their 
demand for fees ainl gratuities; and to ac(juies(e 
in such extortions, as ;i <-ondition of bidng allowisl to 
v^xerci.se their ministry, ua', eonceivi'd to he, in spirit, 
grossly siinoniaeal. The exai tioiis of the lay-patron, 
it seems, would often hi* of a still more degrading 
nature ; for the nominee, on accepting Ids beneliee, 
would b(* exjieeted to \iolate his saered ebaraeler l)\ 
d(‘seeiiding to the performance of some worldly olliee, 
for the gratilieation or the profit of his fiunefaetoi , 
To pa\ for tlu'ir preferment by such a d(‘seeratioFi of 
themselves, they regardetl as simony of the \erv 
deepest die. All viho were unmolested by these 
scruples, whatever might he the profligacy of then- 
lives, found but little diftienlty in obtaining benefices 
involving the care of many thousand souls; while 
thev who manifested nothing but a desire to live 
rigliteously and soberly, and to U aeh Indy tlie law of 
Clod, luid litth* toexjiect but slander and pe rsecution. 
They were stigmatized as hypocrites, as teachers of 
novelties, or, to ct •nd all cnonnities in a singh* 

word, as heretics. Against them, therefore, the dof>r 
of promotion was liopelessly closed up. 'I'he laity, 
indeed, as ^^'iciif further informs us, would occa- 
sionally abstain from the exaction of peeimiar\ ])ay- 
Bb2 
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ments, in the exercise of their patronage ; but then 
they hoped to disguise the sinioniacal character of 
the transaction, by accepting nothing but “ a ker- 
chief for iht Ifiih/i (jr a palfry, or a tun of wine 
and, even if the lord himself were desirous of pre- 
senting a man inirely for his worth, the lady would 
frc(iju iilly interlere, and contrive that “ a dancer 
should he presented, or a tripper on tapits, or a 
hunter, or a hawker, or a wild player of summer 
gambols.” All these ])ractiees are lourlly condemned 
by Wiclil', as treasonable to the majesty and holiness 
of God ; and as involving in the most odious guilt of 
simony the pfitron who presents, the prelate who in- 
stitutes, the curate who accepts the benefice, and, 
finally, the confessor who fails to reprobate such pro- 
ceedings, whenever they fall wa‘thin his knowledge. 
The j)oor pru'sts, there fore, finding the path to pre- 
ferrnent so fearfully beset by sin, felt themselves 
constrained by conscience, to the exercise of an irre- 
gular and unlict5Jised niinistrj^ *. 

2. Tiicir fear of Another of their scruples arose from 
thrgmXof*i'ionr extreme a]>prehension of “ mis- 

’ s])ending the goods of poor men.” Every 

portion of elerie.al emolument that might remain, after 
supplying the most moderate exigencies of nature, 
was regarded by them* as the rightful patrimony of 
the indigent ; when^as, the usages of those days, as 
they atfinned, compelled the clergy to waste this 
sacred residue on the rich, th^j^ortliless, and the 
idle. The rapacity of patrons and prelates, and 
ecclesiastical functionaries, together wdth the custom 


* Vaughan, vol. ui. p. 1G4— 1(16. 
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of prodigal entertainment and luxurious living, s^\ al- 
lowed u]) the resources of charity : and, if any one 
should affect more simple and frugal habits, he was 
sure to he harassed by every fonn of ealuiniiy and 
molestation. besides, the parochial clergy were fre- 
quently converted by the hierarchy into instruments 
for pillaging the poor. They were perpetually wearied 
and degratUd by the letters of their ordinaries, com- 
manding them to wring money from the hard hands 
of their necessitous congregations, by th(‘ terrors of 
ecclesiastical censure ainl anatlu'ina, and thus to 
become tlie ministers of a\arice and extortion. “ 80 
many cursed deceits,” exclaims Wielif, “ hath Anti- 
Christ hroiiglit up hy his worldly clerks, to imike 
curates inis-spend poor men’s goods, and not truly to 
do their olliee ; or else to forstike all, aud to leave 
tlu* clerks of Anti-(’hrist as l<»rds of this world, to 
roh tin* ]ieoj)le by feigned censures, and to teach the 
lore of the fiend, both by open ])reaching, and tlic 
example of an accursed life.’ Al)use.s such as these, 
in the judgment of Wielif and liis disciples, were 
sufficient, of themselves, to convert non-confomiitj 
almost into a positive obligation. 

They had yet another motive for de- 3 priests 

dining prefennent ; hut it was of a 
much more questionable description bcncnced, or not. 
tlian the former. They contended that the Avant of 
a benefice affordetlaDo dispensation from the duty of 
preaching. Their commission, as they contended, 
authorized and required them to be instant, in season 
and out of season, wherever they might help their 
lirethrcn heavenward, w'hetherby their teaching, their 
prayers, or their example. Their charmp they main* 
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tained to he as general as the mission of Christ and 
his apostles ! They v.Tre free to fly from one city to 
another, “ j)erseeiited hy tlu; clerks of Anti- 

Christ,*’ eonlurmahly to the injunctions of Christ 
himself. AVitliout tin* challenge of any human autho- 
rity or jurisdiction, tliey might dwell Avhorever their 
ministiy would he most protitahlc, and for such time 
as might he convenient, after the moving of the 
iloljf (ihosf and the evample of Christ and Jiis 
apostles was better ol)s<‘rvcd hy living on the volun- 
tary alms of their follower^, tlian in receiving tithes 
orollerings, conCormahly to the customs ordained hy 
sinful men. “ For tlu se dreads,” lu' .says, “ and 
for a thousand more, .md for to he more like Christ 
and his apostles, a]\d more to ])rofit their own souls, 
and other nien’.s, .some poor priests think, with (Jod, 
to travel about where they shall most profit, and hy 
the evidenei‘ that God gi\eth them, while they have 
time, and a iitye bodily strength and youth.” We 
have hero th(' principles of a complete system of 
itinerancy, snhjeet to no other control whatever, except 
the snpposi'd direction of the Holy Spirit, and en- 
tirely independent of all hnnian superintendence or 
aulluu'ity. On the manifold evils that might result 
from such a s^steln, if divested of all cpialification, it 
must he cpiite needl«*»s to enlarge. Such qualifica- 
tion, however, Wiclif conceived himself to supply, in 
the deelanition, that tieithcr he, nor his poor ])riests, 
presumed to condemn curates who do well their office, 
and dwell whcr<‘ they shall most profit, and teach, 
truly and stably, tlie law of God, agfiinst false pro- 
phets, and the accursed deceptions of the fiend.” 
It would appear, therefore, that in some respects, he 
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bo stylod the Wesley of liis day. lie did not, 
it is true, itinerate himself; neither does it apj^ear 
that he enconra^ed laymen t») take upon themselves 
the oHice of public religious instruetiou. Ilut he 
gave his express and delibera& sanction to tlie ])rac- 
tiee of itinerancy and field preaching, though 'without 
pri-tending to supersede the regular and faithful 
ministrations of the parochial clergy. In one par- 
ticular, indeed, lie had clearly the advantage of 
Wesley. The modern Reformer lived in times when 
tile law and practice of the establislu'd Clmreli gave 
no countenance to tliis species of missionary pro- 
ceeding. AVhenv'is W'ielif had constantly before his 
eyes the jjhenomenon of itinerant jnendicaney ; and 
might, therefore, be excused for ■wishing to improve, 
fuul to cou\ert to salutary pur})()ses, an usage, which 
had tlie av()we<l sanethm of C*hrist’s vicar upon ('arlh. 

The persons who took upon themselves tbe es.( r- 
cise of an unlieeiised ministry, in defiance o. all 
ecclesiastical discipline, ought, un<fU(?stionably, to 
Iiavc counted the cost of the irregular warfare uppn 
'which they had voluntarily entered, it is ti> he eliari- 
tfihly jtresmned that this computation had heen faith- 
fully made by the generality of those jiersons, to 
wliom the reformer lent the sanction of liis name. It 
must, however, he frankly cfuifes-sod that, if we were 
to estimate their firmness by the examjile of sevi*ral 
Jimong them, respecting whom some distinct account 
has heen preserved, we might be strongly tern pi < si to 
doubt whether*they -went forth to their work in the 
genuine spirit of martyrdom. Of these refcirniing 
missionaries, John Aston was one of 

... John Aiiton. 

the most energetic and untinng. He 
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soerns to Lave been the very model of a poor itinerant 
])riest. lie is described as one who had nearly 
shaken off all the incumbrances of the flesh. He 
travelled on foot, with his staff in his liand. lie was 
in continual circuit a#on^ all tlie parishes in every 
part of the kingdom. Ho scarcely ever suffered the 
n(‘e{l of refreshment to interfere with the* prosecution of 
liis labours. He is, accordiiigly, compared by the 
chronicler, Knighton, to a bee p^petiially on the 
wing; or to abound, in constant readiness to start 
up from liis rejiost*, and to bark at tln^ slightest sound. 
It further aj)pears that he was not content \i'ith pub- 
lishing the conclusions of his master, hut added a 
multitude of noveltii's of liis own coinage : and, like 
most of liis brethren, he affirmed tliat Xhvpoor priests 
wen* the only true preachers, and that all the rest 
of tlie clergy were preaeluTs of falsehood This 
man was among Ihosi' fol]f>wcrs of Wiclif, wdio were 
suinnioned Ix'fore Archbishop Courtney, at the synod 
of the Preaching Friars ; and his demeanour on that 
occasion was remarkable for its boldness and perti- 
nacity. He was repeaU'dly urged by tlu* primate to 
address the court in Latin, l(*st his statements should 
convc'y error, or excitement, to the minds of the 
ignorant bystanders. With this injunction he posi- 
tively refused to com])ly. On the contrary, he ad- 
dressi‘d the auditors in English, with so much vehe- 
mence, that it was thought expedient to hasten the 
proceedings, and without further delay, to pronounce 
against him the sentence of cxcoinmunication 

* Knighton, p. 2563, 2509. 

s Wilttlonc. p. 164. 
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From a sturdy cvanpridist like this, one might, per- 
haps, be prepared to expect a stern defiance of eccle- 
siastical censure. Xevertlieless, it appears that the 
terrors ol' persecution wore, after all, too much for 
his courage. It is affinnedf indeed, by William 
Thorpe, in the course of his examination before 
Archbishop Annidel, in 1407, that this John Aston 
taught the (loetrim* of Wiclif, “and used it himself 
right perfectly toHiis life’s end Hut it is diflieult 
to reconcile this assertion with one undoubted fact ; 
namely, that by the letters of the archbishop, dated 
November 27, 1382, he was reNtr)re(l to the seliool 
tTcercises, in consideration of his having renounced 
and anatlii'inatized his heretical opinions *. 'riie con- 
clusion, therefore, seems inevitable, that ht* onci^ 
retreated nn)st unworthily from the position, which 
he maintained at first witli so much intrepidity. Of 
his reeo\ery we have no other intimation, except that 
wdiieh may j)Ossihly he implied in the al)o\e ass er- 
tion of Thorpe’s. • 

Another of Wiclif’s distinguished 

, John PlllIH'J 

coadjutors was John runiey, or Pur- 
vey. This man, as we are informed by Knigliton, 
was of a gra\e aspect, affecting an appearance of 
sanctity beyond his fellows. His dress was that of 
jin ordinary person. He was w holly regardl(‘sK of his 
rase, and unw'earied in journeying through the land, 
for the purpose of enlightening and conv<,*rting tlie 
people. He w'jis, indeed, the personal friend and 
companion of Wiclif ; and having, thus, drunk 

* Worfl.Nxv. E^cl. Jiiofrraphy, \ol. i, p. 132. 

® Wilk. Cone. p. IfiJt. Le\«isc. x. p. 202 — 200. 
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deeply of his doctrine, was passionately devoted to 
the work of a refonrier. lu his sermons, he is said 
to have assailed with the deadliest detraction all 
preachers l-ut those of his own sect ; and, more espe- 
cially, those of the Metidicant Order. II is ^e]lemellce 
and boldness l)roii<j;ht upon him, at h*n^th, the weij^ht 
of the ecclesiastical arm. He w^as seized, and cTiiclly 
tortured, by f»rder of Archbishop Anindel. 11 is faith 
was unequal to the trial ; and he ])roiioiinced his re- 
cantation at Paul’s Cross in 1300’. I'lie rest of Jiis 
story is deplorable emuioh. The archliishop re- 
“warded his re^icntanvc with a benefice ; and the fol- 
low'injj; is the lanj^naj^e in which that j)r(‘l:ite after- 
wards spoke of him to AVilliain Thor[)e*. “Thou, 
and such oth(*r losels of thy sect, would shave y(>ur 
boards full neere, fr)r to liave a hc'uefice. For, by 
Jesu, I know luuie more »‘ovetous shrews then ye 
are, when that ye have a henelice. For lo ! I ^ave 
to John Purrvy a heiuTiee hut a mile out of tliis 
castle (Saitwood): and 1 luifird more coniplainis 
about his covetousness for tithes, and other mis- 
doings, then I did c>f all the men that wt're advanced 
within my dioecse.” All this, ’Fhorpe was unable to 
deny. He could only answer, that it was not for the 
s.'ike of the benefice that Purvey was then on the 
archhisho|)'s side, hut, because he liad faithlessly 
abandoned liis former doctrines and principles. And 
wlien Thori)e was urged to follow Purvey’s example, 
and that of Herefgrd*', he said that their extunplo 

* Wilk. C(iiu\ vol. iii. p. 2t»0. 

* See the Kxamination of William Thorpe, peniieil with his 
own hntul." Worclsvv. Eccl. Biogr. \ol. i. p. 130. 

a Ibid. 203, 204. 
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would have b(‘oii .irood had tlicy pt*rst‘Vorod in a life 
of simplicity and poverty : hut, he adds, “ since 
they had slanderously and shamefully done the con- 
trary, ( consenting to receive, and to have andhold tem- 
poral henefices, living more worldly and more tleshly 
than they did before, conforming themselves to the 
manner of this world,) I forsake th(‘m herein, and in 
all their foresa id slanderous df>ing.’' Whether Purvey 
li\ed to r(‘]umt of his retractation, is uncertain. Jt 
a])j)ears, however, not altogether unlikely; for lie 
was a second time im])risoiu‘d by Arehbi.sliop riiiehely 
in 1 J2I, and jirobably di('d in confiiienuait *. 

William Swinderby was another of wiiii.im swin- 
Ihesi* preaeliers. He was enlled by 
the peoph*, Wiliam tin* Hermit. JI(* is n‘]>res('nted 
by Knighton as a man of ineonstant temper, and 
unsettled habits. He first signal i>ci‘d himself at 
Leicester, by a somewhat rash and p(*ri]ons assault 
upon the pride and Aanity of vvomeii. His lue^ra- 
cious freedom of sjieeeh excited file \srath of ail tlie 
females in the ])lace, botli good ami bad, to such a 
degree, that they were ri‘ad\ to stone him out of the 
town. He next attacked the mereliants, and nearly 
drove some of them to desjxiir, ))y declaring that no 
rich man could enter the kingthnn of heaven. He 
tlien, for a time, became a rcclusc, and was ciial)led to 
indulge his passion for solitude, by the bounty of the 
Duke of Lancaster, wlio allowed him a house witliiii his 
park, and provided him with a maintenanee. (J rowing 
weary of total seclusion, lie was taken into tlie abbey 
for a time : but his fondnes.s for itinerancy soon rc- 


* Lewi-, c. X. p. 267 — 270. 
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turned, and forced him out, once more, to a conflict 
with the corruptions of the world, in company wdth 
one \V. Smith, a deformed hlacksmitli, who w^as 
driven l)y a disappointment in love to habits of asce- 
tic moroseness. His denunciations were imw levelled 
aj^ainst tiu* enormities of the Church, a theme which 
was sure t(^ find him an ahundanctj of williiifif liearers. 
Wlien Jlokyn^ham, Hishop of Uncoln, attempted to 
rt‘strain him, he made a pulpit of two mill-stones, in 
the Iii»h-street of that city, from which he proclaimed 
tliat, ni spite of the Pope's icrlh^ he could and 
would preach in the king's highnay, so long as hr 
had the good will if the people. He was preserved 
from lh(‘ full severity of j)uiushincut, whieh f)thcr- 
wise would liave awaited him, by the intercession of 
th(‘ Duke of l^aiicaster ; but was, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to abjure bis eonelusions. llein^ deeply de- 
pressed by tbo disgrace of bis retractation, lie lied to 
Coventry, resumed Ids former habits, and was reco- 
vering his popularity ; when he was ex [idled by the 
diocesan v.itli shame and coutem])t. This is the 
suhstance of Knighton's account. One fact is added 
to it hy Walsingham, whieh, if credited, may help t(^ 
explain Sninderhy’s esf-apefrom worse consequences; 
iiamdy, that when the llishop of Lincoln hud made 
])reparati()ns to correct him, and to take from liim his 
licence to jireacli, the multitude raged so violently as 
to frighten the bishop, and deter him from further 
proceedings against the lieretic 

It must he fairly acknowledged, tliat the picture, 
here presented to us, of a poor travelling priest, is 


* Lewis, c. X. p. 271 — 27(i. 
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very far from honorable to that class of a<?itators, 
ft exhibits a combination of rashness and inconstancy, 
which might have rcficeted discredit on the very best 
of causes. It is true that the above narrative, — like 
every otlier recital of tlic monkish annalists, wlien 
tlic Lollards are tlieir theme, — must be received with 
very considcTable caution. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that the account of William Swin- 
derhy, jn-eserved to ns hy Vox, is scarcely more ere- 
ditablo to his fortitude, than that of the Popish ehro- 
nicler. In perusing tli(‘ details, indeed, in Knighton 
and in Fox, we s('em to he reading the histoiies of 
tw(» ditfereiit men. In tlie martyrologist, whose 
authority is the l^piscoj)jil Kegister of Hereford,- we 
find ahundant eoinplainls against him, for )H‘rvert- 
ing llie whole Iv‘cl<‘siastical State, and stirring up 
schism hetw’cen the clergy and the people*;” hut not 
one syllable of his fanatical procei'dings at Leicester; 
nothing of his urging the dainseds and nnitrons to 
fury, hy his preachment against fejnjnine fnvoli>'cs; 
nothing of his <lri\ing merchants to desj)air, hy de- 
claring the rich incn])a]i)le of saUation ; notliiiig of his 
restless temper, or of the frequi-nt and ea])rjeious 
cliange of his habits and jnirsuits, Tho^ul)stai\ee of 
wdnt is told us by Fox is sirnjdy this. In 1381), 
William Swniulerby, ])riest, was 2)resentcd before the 
l3isho]> of Lincoln, upon certain articles, in which — 
as he afterwards complained — his real opinions were 
maliciously distorted. His accusers were Mendi- 
cants, and so liotly did they long for his destruction, 
that tliey brought dry wood wdtli tlicm into the town 
to bum him ; and here Fox, undoubtedly, agrees 
with Knighton, in stating, that his fears compelled 
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him to abjuration. lie then removed to the diocese 
of Hereford. lUit the sleepless eycj of discipline was 
upon liim. His old enemies, the friars, were still 
about his path : and tlic consetjiienee was, that, in 
1301, he was summoned to answer before the llishop 
of Hereford, upon the charge of holding lieretical 
opinions, and of preacliing without tlie licence of the 
bishop, .and in defiance of liis injuiietion. On his 
appearance, lie was allow'cd further time to prepare 
his answer, which he accordingly did, in tlie form of 
a written protest, and exposition of his doctrines : 
but it seems that he had the prudence to decliii* any 
furtlu'r appt'araneo in person ! Sentence was, here- 
upon, pronounced in due form against him, as a 
heretic, schisniatie, Mul false informer of the people ; 
and all jiersons sven* solemnly admonished, und(‘r 
pijin of the law, tliat they should neither reeei\e, de- 
fend, or support him, until he should be reconciled to 
tJie church. Against this sentence he appealed to the 
King ill' council ; and presented, at the same time, 
what Fox calls a fruitful letter to thi‘ lords and 
burgesses of parliament.” This exliortation, or 
homily, is little more tlian a string of scriptural sen- 
tences and ]>}issages, in condemnation of the manifold 
ohli(]uitii‘s ami corruptions of the figc. It is some- 
what more lengthy than would, probably, suit the 
p;iti(‘n<*e of our modem Protestant legislature ; and 
it ct)nehid('s with a jirofessioii that, if any thing found 
therein could he proved eoutrary to the law of (lod, 
he would “ revoke his conceit, and be amended by 
Clod's law, nith which he Avas ever ready to hold, 
openly and privily, with God's grace, and nothing 
to hold, teach, or maintain, that is contrary thereto.” 

1 
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Of the fate of “ tills worthy priest, and true servant 
of Christ,” as he is styled by the martyrologist, no 
aceouiit has been preserved : though Fox eonjo^tures, 
upon very slight and iiisiiilicieiit grounds, that J^e 
was burnt in Smith field, at the beginning of the next 
reign 

It is a relief to turn from these very equivocal spe- 
cimens of non-coiifonuitv, to the ease 
> , , William Tliorpc. 

of Wjlham Ihorpe, whose character 

and life, as a “ jionr prif‘St,” reflected signal credit on 
the cause to which he dev<»t(‘d himself. "I'liorpe was 
destiaed by liis ]iarents for the sacerdotal otiice ; and 
no exptmse, within their means, was sjiared in his 
pr(‘paration for it. Jleing smitten, howevt-r, with 
certain serujilos, he hesitat< (l to take upon himself 
the saered res])onsihilit y, until he had consulted 
several wise and lirtuou.s prh-sts, and among them 
lleielord and Uepingdon, who had not then fallen 
away from their fidelity : and finding that “ tlu ir 
honest and charitable works passed the fame whicJi 
he licard of them,'’ he resolved to join them in their 
pious labours. And, not only was In' “ right 
homely^” with these men, “and eoiimiuncd with 
them long time and oft,” but he, alsf), sought the 
tn’ h at the lips of their great master himself, .loliii 
\Vu lif, wlio, lie says, w as “ lioldeu of full many men 
tin* greatest clerk that they knew' then living, and, 
withal, a passing /M'y'^man, and iniioeenl in his 
living : for whieli reason, great men eommum d oft 

\vitli him, and they so lovc'd his learning, that they 

* 

’ Fox. vol. i. p. 530 — 542. 

® Si d'ite, onlcrly. 


^ F ir.iili.T.r 
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wrote it, and busily enforced them to rule themselves 
thereafter^'* Beii^ thus captivated with the teaching 
and character of Wiclif, (as “ most agreeable unto 
living and teaching of Christ and his apostles, 
and^ most 'openly showing and declaring how the 

t urch of Christ had been, and yet should be, ruled 
1 governed,”) he devoted himself, for more tlian 
tliirty years, to the work of spreading the precious 
knowledge; he had attained^hrough various parts of 
England, but mege espedN^ the northern coun- 
ties* At last the hand of ecclesiastical discipline 
seized upon him. He was imprisoned in 14#7 at 
Saltwood Castle, in Kent ; and, on his examination 
before Archbishop Arundel, at that place, maintained 
his cause witli modest, but inflexible, constancy* 
.^His own account of tliis examination is still preserved, 
'and is among the npost interestmg documents in the 
earlier mstory of our Reformation The end of this 
worthy confessor is not known; though it seems 
most probable tiiat he closed his days in Igison. 

The ])art of the ex^inatipn with which -we are 
more immediately concerned, is that which relates to 
tlie duty of preaching. When tlie arch^shop re- 
proached him with holding that he might lawfully 
preach without authority of any bishop, ^is reply 
was, that by tlie authority of God'd law', and also of 
saints and doctors^ lie was taught that it was the 
priest's office to preach busily, freely, and truly, the 
word of God ^hat no man should take the priest- 
hood upon him without a hearty good-will to preach, 

|fiii 

1 It is printed from Fox, in Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biogr. vol. L 

f. 111 - 212 . • 
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or without competent learning for the work ; and 
that he who bec«ame a priest, was under the jmost 
awful obligation to make known the law of CRd to 
his people, luheriy where, and to whom he best mighfS 
The archbishop then pressed him with the question 
of St. Paul, how should priests preach except thejf 
he sent ? and added, that ** he never sent Thorpe to 
preach ; for his venomous doctrine was so well known 
throughout England, tha^^io bishop would grant him 
a licence.” On this 'rtiofpe replied, that he well 
knew that no licence w'ould be granted to him, or 
any of his brethren, without such terms and condi- 
tions as tliose w'hicli w'crc imposed upon the friars, 
and such other preachers; and to these limitations 
they could not in conscience siibhiit. “ And, there- 
fore,” he added, “ though we have not your letter, ^ 
sir, nor letters of any other bishojlte, written w^h ink 
upon parchment, we dare not therefore leave the 
office of preaching ; to which preacliiiig, Jill priests, 
after their cunning and pHwer arc bound by divers 
testimonies of God’s law, and^great doctors, without 

any mentio^'-making of bishops' letters For 

that God commandeth us to do the office of priest- 
hood, he will hi our sufficient letters and witness^ if 
we by ex^plc of his holy living and teaching, spe- 
cially occupy us faithftilly, to do our office justly ; 
yea, the people to w^hom we preach, be they faithful 
or unfaithful, shall be our letters, that is^^our w'itness- 
bearers ; for the truth, where it is sown, may not be 
unwitnessed.” 

It vrill immediately be perceived that notions like 
these were well jfigh subversive of all ecclesiastical 
discipline whatever. It can, therefore, hardly be a 
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subject of wonder, or even of blame, that the prelates 
shoujil^ be extremely anxious for their suppression. 
The iftick and the stake, indeed, were most execrable 
instruments for the maintenance of conformity ; but 
these, though of recent introduction into this country, 
Mad long been familiar to the spiritual judicatures of 
the continent ; and it could scarcely be expected that 
the English hierarchy, in that barbarous age, should 
be more scrupulous in tl^.^use of them, than their 
brother inquisitors abroad," when once the legislature 
had been prevailed upon to sanction such inhuman 
extremities. On the other hand, it must never be 
forgotten, that, if some intrepid spirits had not been 
found, to burst through the “ privilege and custom” 
of ages, the evils of corrupt and superstitious doc- 
^trine might have been eternal : and we might not, 
at thia .day, have been living under a system, which 
combines the blessings of a reformed religious estab- 
lishment, with those of a liberal and enlightened 
toleration. 

It may be convenient to introduce in this place the 
mention of several other persons, who, ij^ough they 
cannot pfoperly be numbered among the “ poor 
priests” of Wiclif, were yet, at one time, most strenu- 
ous auxiliaries in the cause of reformation, and like 
some others named above, unhappily abandoned it in 
time of persecution. Among these, 

Nicolas Hereford. « t i i 

pne of the most distinguished was 

Nicolas Hereford, above alluded to by Thorpe. He 

was a doctor of divinity, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 

eminent as a scholar and a divine, and for a while, a 

zealous supporter of the new doct]|jfnes. He was, 

accordingly, summoned to answer at the Preaching 
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Friars, before Archbishop Courtney, was excommu- 
nicated for contumacy in not appearing, but ^after- 
wards restored, in consideration of his subsequent 
obedience to the summons, and his abjuration of tlic 
erroneous opinions imputed to him *. It is affirmed 
by Knighton, that he, subsequently, went to Rome, 
with a view to defend these same conclusions, and 
was, eventually, committed to perpetual imprison- 
ment by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Others 
maintain, that being wearied out with persecution, 
he finally submitted, and ended his days in the habit 
of a Carthusian, at the monasteiy of St. Anne, Coven- 
try. Our own records give a very different account of 
his fate. By them it appears that, in 1394, the king 
conferred upon him the Chancellorship of the Church 
at Hereford; which perfectly agrees with what is 
said of him in Thorpe’s examination ; where he is 
spoken of, together with Purvey and Philip Reping- 
don, as having renounced all heretical opinions, and 
accepted preferment in the Church *. 

Philip Repingdon, also mentioned ph„ip a^ping- 
above, waf another of those who were 
convened at the Preaching Friars. He was onC of 
the Canons, and afterwards Abbot, of Leicester ; and 
had vehemently maintained all the opinions of Wiclif 
before the University of Oxford. But his fidelity to 
the work of reformation faded away before the fear of 
suffering, or the hope of advancemei^^ He shame- 
fully dishonoured the name of his master, not only by 
abjuring his cause, but by becoming one of its bitter- 

' Wilk. Cone. p. 169. 

* For a full account of Hereford, see Lewis, c. x. p. 2561 — 262. 
c c 2 
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est persecutors. In 1405 his desertion was rewarded 
by the bishopric of Lincoln, conferred on him by 
Papal provision ; and in 1420, his infamy was 
crowned with the dignity of a cardinal * ! 

The apostasy of these two men, together with that 
of Purvey, had the disgraceful eminence of furnishing 
Archbishop Arundel, and his clerks and chaplains, 
with a powerful engine of attack upon the faithfulness 
of William Thorpe. It has already been stated, thaj 
under their tuition, as well as that of Wiclif himself, 
Thorpe had been prepared for the office of a travel- 
ling preacher: but, when he was examined before 
the Primate, they had fallen from their stedfastness, 
i and had received the wages of unrighteousness. “ As 
touching Philip Rampington®,” said the archbishop, 
"“to that worthy and constant man, “ that was, first, 
canon, and after, abbot of Leicester, who is now 
Bishop of Lincoln, I tell thee, the day is come, for 
which he fasted at even. For neither he holdeth 
now, nor will hold, the learning that he taught when 
he was canon of Leicester. For no bishop of this 
land pursueth now more sharply those ^hat hold 
the way, than he doth.” To which Thorpe replied, 
“ Sir, fill! many men and women wofider upon him, 
and hold him for a cursed enemy to the truth.” 
Again, — “ For the pity of Christ,” — said several of 
the archbishop’s clergy, in their expostulations with 
Thorpe, — “for ffie pity of Christ, bethink thee, how 
great clerks,— the Bishop of Lincoln (Repingdon), 

* Lewis, c. X. p. 2C6, 267* 

3 This was a ludicrous distortion of RepingdotC^ name, occa- 
sioned by the rampant violence with which he ^as known to 
persecute the Lollards. 
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Hereford, and Purvey, — ^were, and are ; which have 
forsaken and revoked all the learning and opinions 
that those, and such others, hold. Wherefore, since 
each of them is wiser than thou art, we counsel thee 
for the best; that, hy the example of these clerks, 
thou follow them, submitting thee as they do.” And 
one of them added, that “ he heard Nicolas Hereford 
say, that, since he forsook and revoked the learning 
g,iid opinions of the Lollards, he had mikle great 
favour, and more delight to hold against them, than 
ever he had to hold with them.” The whole reply of 
Thorpe to these solicitations is signally honourable to 
his firmness and integrity : but it shews that the 
faintm^^f these standard-bearers was not without 
its effect upon the courage of the host / “ Certainly,” 
says Thorpe, “ many men and women do mark and 
abhor the foulness and cowardness of these aforesaid 
untrue men ; how they are overcome, and stopped 
with benefices, and withdrawn from the truth of God’s 
word, forsaking utterly to suffer therefore bodily per- 
secution. For by this unfaithful doing, and apostasy 
of them, o|»pccially, that are great lettered men, and 
have acknowledged openly the truth, and have, now, 
either for pleasure or displeasure of tyrants, taken 
hire and temporal wages to forsake the truth, and to 
hold against it, slandering and pursuing them that 
covet to follow Christ in the way of righteousness, — 
many men and women are therefore moved. But 
many more, through the grace of God, shall be moved 
hereby to learn the truth of God, to do thereafter, and 
to stand boldly thereby ' ” 

^ Thorpe’s Examination in Wordsw. Eccles. Biogr. ubi suprd. 
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It is somewhat melancholy to reckon, among the 
deserters from the doctrine of Wiclif, a man so illus- 
^ , trious for learning and munificence as 

Richard r leming, the founder of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. After he had proceeded to 
his master’s degree, he became notorious, at the Uni- 
versity, for his zealous patronage of the reformed 
opinions, and actually appeared as their defender in 
the public schools. One would gladly be persuade^ 
that the subsequent counter-revolution in his princi- 
ples, was the result of honest conviction, and that his 
integrity did not sink under the weight of his Church 
preferments. The change of his conduct, whatever 
may have been the cause of it, was as coD^lete as 
the most vehement sincerity could have produced. 
His enmity to the heretical notions was quite as de- 
cided as his support of them had ever been. His 
noble foundation is, itself, a monument at least of 
the strength of his hostility ; for it was expressly 
designed by him for the education of adversaries to 
the doctrines of the Reformer. In 1396 he was one 
of the twelve censors, appointed by the University, 
for the examination of Wiclif’s In 1420 

he was promoted to the see of Linc^n.; and would, 
afterwards, have been translated by the Pope to that 
of York, if the king had not refused his consent. It 
has already been stated, that it was this Richard 
Fleming, who, as Bishop of this diocese, was charged 
with the disinterment of Wiclif s remains, in pur- 
suance of the decree of the Council of Constance ; an 
ofiice wliich he executed with so much good will, 
that he caused the bones of the heretic to be burned, 
and the ashes to be cast into the waters of the Swift. 
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He died in January, 1430, and was buried in his 
own cathedral \ 

It would be useless to mention several other 
names, comparatively obscure, which brought similar 
discredit on the cause of Wiclif. But whatever may 
have been the frailty, or the unfaithful- dispersion 

ness, of some among his emissaries, it 
must always be remembered, that, when 
^he bitterest hour of persecution arrived, multitudes 
among his followers were found faithful unto death. 
With regard to his “ poor priests,” at least, th6 weari»- 
ness and painfulness of their exertions is beyond all 
dispute. By their incessant labours, his principles 
were so widely dispersed, that, as Knighton aflirms, 
** they were multiplied, like suckers from the root of 
a tree, and every where filled the compass of the king- 
dom; insomuch that a man could not meet two 
people on the road, but one of them was a disciple of 
W^iclif ’s.” Of this statement Sir Thomas More com- 
plains, as a pernicious exaggeration ; and yet lie jiim- 
self is compelled to acknowledge the vast increase of 
the heretics, when seeking for probable grounds of 
charge against them., as fomenters of rebellion against 

iw« 


Henry V. * I'we character ascribed to them, generally, 
by the Popish chronicler, is, as might be expected, 
much more honorable to their activity, than to their 
wisdom or their piety. He speaks of them as wordy 
and disputatious ; out-talking all who re- 

ventured to contend with them ; and 
exhibiting a wonderhil agreement in ers. 


1 Lewis, c. X. p. 279, 280. 
9 Lewis, c.x.p. 218,219. 
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opinion among themselves. He even charges them 
with a Saracenic pugnacity, abhorrent from the meek- 
ness and patience which become the followers of 
Christ ; declaring that “ they were rather suspected 
of being disciples of Mahomet^ who forbade his fol- 
lowers to argue for his law, but ordered them to de- 
fend it with warlike fortitude, and to tight for it.” 
The whole^disciplinc of the Lollards, indeed, accord- 
ing to this writer, was totally difterent from that of 
our Saviour : for He said, if any one will not hear 
yoUj when you depart out of that house, or city, shake 
off the dust of your feet for a testimony against them* 
Not so the Wiclifites : their language was, — If 
one will not hear you, or shall say any thing against 
you, take the sword and strike him, or wound his re-- 
putation with a backbiting longue' T It is some- 
what amusing to find this Romish ecclesiastic, ascrib- 
ing to the Lollards the very maxims which were 
notoriously in the mouth of the most, zealous and 
ignorant Papists. Every one will remember the ad- 
vice of St. Lewis to all good and unlearned Catholics : 
“ Never argue with a heretic. If any such should 
presume to assail your faith, make Um no other re- 
ply, but to draw your sword from i^Veabbard, anS 
to drive it, as far as it wdll go, into his belly !” That 
the reformists were often violent, noisy, and perti- 
nacious, and sometimes abundantly lacking in dis- 
cretion, may very easily be believed. It would have 
been surprizing, indeed, if their proceedings had 
been uniformly temperate and prudent, in a cause so 
fitted to call forth Uie most impetuous energies of 


^ Knighton, 2662, 2663, 2665, Lewis, c. x. p. 218 — 220. 
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human nature. It must, further, be conceded, that 
the principles of their great master himself were, 
some of them, very liable to abuse, and would be 
often likely to make wild work in the brains of 
simple and unlettered men. But when we hear them 
generally accused of maintaining their ground by 
means of atrocious slander, or sanguinary violence, 
we have only to recollect, tliat tlie same arts which 
^have been used to make the cause of Wiclif odious, 
‘ were afterwards prodigtdly employed against that of 
Martin Luther. Tlie Wiclif! tes had in their posses- 
sion more powerful resources than those of brawling, 
qjr bloodshed. They had the English Bible in their 
hands, or in their memories. Here lay the grand 
secret of their strength. Both men .and women, as 
Knighton himself informs us, commenced teachers of 
the Gospel in their mother tongtie. In other words, 
they recited the very Oracles of God to those who 
could not read, and who were, consequently, un.-jble 
to consult the Holy Volume for themselves. If this 
weapon had not been at tlieir command, they would, 
probably, have been as men that beat the air. They 
might have fre^|d out their time upon the stage of the 
world, “ full sound and fury but their counsel 
would have come to naught ! 

Another charge, made by the same historian, is, 
that “ the preachers of Wiclif ’s opinions were 
usually guarded by their hearers, armed with sword 
and target for their defence, that no one might at- 
tempt any thing against them, or their blasphemous 
doctrine, or might dare, at any time, to contradict it*.” 


1 Knighton, 2661, 2662. Lewis, c. x. p. 220. 
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There is, it must be confessed, something rather 
Saracenic and Mahometan in this picture. To our 
conceptions, the preacher of the Gospel of peace, 
surrounded by his armed satellites, is a strange and 
revolting spectacle. But, tlien, in order to estimate 
this matter rightly, we must carry our thoughts back 
into the fourteenth century. We must “ entertain 
conjecture ’* of a period, when society was rude and 
turbulent, and when the omnipresence of the law 
was not felt as it is now. The preacher of religious 
novelties would, at first, have much opposition to 
encounter, from the prejudices of a people immersed 
in superstition ; especially when corrupt and int||^ 
rested adversaries were constantly at hand to goad 
them into fury. The doctrine might, on the whole, 
be found palatable enough, when once its qualities 
were known ; but, in many instances, the difficulty 
would be to obtain a hearing ; more particularly, if 
the preacher, like Swinderby, should begin by a di- 
rect and vehement onset upon the favorite vanities 
and indulgences of the age. In such cases, it might 
naturally be expected, that an exasperated populace 
would, occasionally, burst into furi^^ outrage ; so 
tliat, in the absence of an effective poflee, the person 
of the preacher would be left wholly unprotected, if 
he ventured on his ministrations without a retinue of 
friends, provided with the means of over-awing the 
multitude. Even in the eighteenth century, the lives 
of Wesley and of Whitfield were sometimes in danger 
from the passions of tlie mob. It can, therefore, 
hardly be surprising, that the followers of Wiclif 
should have been frequently compelled, between 300 
and 400 years earlier, to guard themselves against 
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similar perils. That, when the doctrine began to 
find favor with the multitude, the martial array might 
be as eifective against the terrors of ecclesiastical 
discipline, as it had been against those of popular 
violence, is, jt must be allowed, very far from im- 
probable. But here, again^ it must be kept in mind, 
that the age was, comparatively, lawless. Besides, 
there can he no doubt, that the Lollard congrega- 
tions were frequently attended by worshipful knights 
and squires, whose very costume was, in those days, 
at least partially warlike. So that it would be un- 
reasonable to infer, from such scenes and practices, 
that Wiclif was the patriarch of rebellion, or that Lol- 
lardism received its main impulse from a spirit of 
revolutionaiy^ violence and disorder. 

These remarks, though perhaps somewhat digres- 
sive, are rendered necessary by the attempts which 
have been made to connect the name and the cause 
of Wiclif, with all the revolutionary symptoms of 
that period. It has been asserted, for instance, by 
Varillas and others, that the seditious 

. T-i 1 The fanatic John 

fanatic John Balie, was a disciple and Baiie, not a dis- 
emissary of Vj^'lif, or, in other words, 
one of his poor priests. This assertion, however, is 
destitute of all reasonable evidence. That the opi- 
nions scattered by this fanatic had some resemblance 
to those of Wiclif and his followers, may certainly be 
true ; but then it is also quite clear, that tlie resem- 
blance was precisely such as exists between an out- 
rageous caricature and a fair original. That he had 
any connection with Wiclif, has never been shewn. 
Nothing can be more certain than the fact, that he 
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had fallen under the censures of Archbishop Langham, 
as a preacher of manifold and scandalous errors, in the 
year 1366 \ long before the poor priests of Wiclif had 
been heard of. And Walsingham expressly affirms, 
that, for upwards of twenty years, previous to the re- 
bellion of the peasantry, he had been busily plying the 
trade of revolutionary agitation By Knighton he is 
accordingly styled, not the follower, but the forerun- 
ner of Wiclif, as John the Baptist was the forerunner 

The tneunecOon ^ insurrection of 

of the peasantry, the peasantry, Walsingham ascribes it, 
falsely asenbed to ^ ® 

Wiclif and iiis among various other causes, to the pre- 
valence of religious mendicancy. The 
professors of poverty, he complains, (forgetful of the 
principles of the Order, and lusting after the wealth 
which they had renounced) had shamefully pandered 
to the bad passions botli of high and low ; and all 
with a view to the accumulation of riches. For this 


purpose they had called good evil, and evil good, 
seducing the nobles by their flatteries, the populace 
by their lies, and leading both classes into pernicious 
errors.” And this surmise is powerfully supported 
by the confession of the demagogue Jack Straw, im- 
mediately previous to his execution. According to 
his statement, the design of the insurgents was to 
exterminate all possessioners, bishops, monks, canons, 
and rectors of churches : and the only ecclesiastics 
to be spared, were, not the emissaries of Wiclif, but 
the begging friars ! These alone would have been 
suffered to live, as being amply sufficient for all the 

1 Wilk. Cone. iii. 64. ’ Wals. p. 292. 
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purposes of religious ministration’. That the fol- 
lowers of the Reformer .were among the instigators 
of this commotion, is rendered further improbable, 
by the remarkable circumstance, that his great patron, 
John of Gaunt^ was one chief object of the fury of 
the insurgents. They not only fired his psdace, and 
destroyed his furniture, but actually sought his life. 
It is also perfectly notorious, that the Commons, 
(filthough they concurred in advising the repeal of the 
charters of general manumission, extorted fi’om the 
king by the insurgent villains) ascribed the insurrec- 
tion wholly to the intolerable burdens laid upon the 
kingdom, by the prodigality of the court. “ To 
speak the real truth,” they say, “ the injuries lately 
done to the poorer commons, more than Attributed by the 
they ever suffered before, caused them 55 ^ 

to rise, and to commit the mischief people- 
done in their late riot : and there is still cause to 
fear greater evils, if sufficient remedy be not timely 
provided *.*’ It is not, indeed, to be supposea that 
the language of reformation, however, reasonable or 
moderate, would much tend to strengthen the en- 
durance of the people under these oppressions. But 
this is a very insufficient reason for representing 

I “ Qui in pauperlate perseverare juraverant, dicunt bonum ma- 
lum, et malum bonum, scducentes priiicipcs adulationibus, plebem 
mendaciis, et utrosque secum in devium pertraheiiteb." — Wals. 
p. 281 . Soli mendicantes vixissent super terram, qui suffecissent 
pro sacris eelebrandis, et conferendis, uni versa; terrie.” — Wals. 
p. 28.3. 

3 Rot. Pari. 5 Rirh. ii. p, 100, cited in Hallam's Middle Ages, 
vol. ii.'p. 93, 94. 
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Wiclif and his travelling preachers, as conspirators 
against the peace and welfare of the realm. 

Having, above, considered the various resources 
derived by the cause of reformation, from the energy 
of Wiclif himself, and from the activity and zeal of 
his followers, historical fairness requires thfit we 
should survey the external and accidental advan- 
tages, which accrued to the same cause, from the 
^ , influence and patronage of the great. 

afforded to Wiclif The foregoing narrative has already 
by the great. ^ , . . n , ^ 

shewn that the aggressions of the Re- 
former drew down no unfavourable looks from the 
high places of the land, so long as those aggressions 
were confined to abuses, which brought the eccle- 
siastical and secular interests into conflict with each 
other. The ain(»unt of encouragement and security 
thus obtained, will be best estimated from an enume- 
ration of the distinguished persons, who are repre- 
sented as propitious to the views of the Reformer. 
At the head of those distinguished persons, it is 
usual to reckon that illustrious sove- 
Ed^ard III. Tci^ Edward the Third ; who, for the 

countenance afForaed by him to so pestilent a cha- 
racter, has been consigned, by some historians, to the 
severest displeasure of heaven. Bodily sickness. 


mental decline, and an inglorious old age, if we may 
credit those writers, were the just reti^ution received 
by him at the hand of an offended God. That this 
sovereign formed a worthy estimate of Wiclif ’s 
talents and accomplishments, there can he no doubt ; 
for he employed him in matters of the deepest na- 
tional importance, inv‘olving his own royal prero^tive 
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and the most vital interests of his kingdom : but he, 
probably, was quite unconscious that, in so doing) 
he had called down the divine wrath upon his head. 
With the varieties of theological opinion, the mo- 
narch did but slightly trouble himself ; and in Wiclif 
he found, what the exigencies of hial^adsdrs required, 
not a desiderate heresiarch, but an able servant and an 
enlightened counsellor. It is, however, undeniable, 
that the confidence of his sovereign must nave in- 
vested the Reformer with a dignity and an authority, 
highly favourable to the advancement of his princijdes 
and opinions. 

It is further indisputable, that Jo- 
haniia, the widow of the Black Prince, 
was deeply interested for the honour and the personal 
safety of Wiclif ; for, it will be recollected, that it was 
her peremptory injunction, delivered by her messenger, 
Sir Lewis Clifford, which arrested tlie hand of eccle- 
siastical power, when it was ready to fall upon him, 
in the synod at Lambeth. 

How Wiclif was honoured and sup- ^ 

_ - _ , _ „ , ^pbhn of Gaunt. 

ported by John of Gaunt, must have ' 
fully appeared in the course of our narrative. It has 
b'. cn supposed that the monkish historians have tes- 
tified their sense of the duke’s delinquency in this 
matter, by falsely representing him as little better 
than a traitor^s conspirator. I will not attempt to 
estimate the force of these imputations. “ We can- 
not hope,” as the historian of the middle ages has 
observed, “ to disentangle the intrigues of that remote 
age, as to which our records are of no service, and 
the chroniclers are very slightly informed It is 
1 Lewis, c. X. p. 240. 
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more to our present purpose to remark, that the mo- 
tives of the duke for patronizing the cause of reform, 
were, in all probability, more of a political than a 
religious complexion. It is true, that he vigorously 
resisted the attempt which was made in 1390, to 
deprive the'pcojie of their English translation of the 
Scriptures, declaring, witli a mighty oath, that he 
would i^ntain their right to read the law of their 
faith in fneir own language, “ against those, whoever 
they might be, who brought in the bill ' and his 
protestation was acutely seconded by the arguments 
of other speakers, who contended, that, if the exist- 
ing amount of error were to det^ftmine the expediency 
of suppressing translations, the Latin vulgate would, 
of all others, deserve prohibition, “ seeing that the 
decretals reckoned no fewer than sixty-six Latin 
heretics But then, on tlie other hand, we have also 
seen, that wlfen the dispute betM^een Wiclif and the 
Church became more strictly theological than before, 
the favour of the duke instantly began to wane. 
He had set Ms face like a flint again^f^the more secu- 
lar tyranny* Rome ; but had no inclination what- 
ever to commit hnnself to a Conflict with her spi- 
ritual supremacy, relative to mere matters of belief. 
’K^phnnbt, however, be questioned, tliat whatever may 
have been his motives, his protection was, on the 
whole, a tower of strength to the caj^e of the re- 
formers. 

Anne, the queen From the character transmitted to us 
of Richard II. Anne of Bohemia, the queen of 

^ HaUam, vol. iii. p. 9G. 

^ Lewi , c. X. p. 240 

• 7 
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Richard II. it may safely be concluded, that the pro- 
gress of Scriptural truth was regarded by her with 
fervid interest. This excellent and amiable lady 
was the daughter of the emperor Charles IV. and 
sister to Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia; and her 
whole life and habits, in this countr}^ were such as 
gave an honourable and efTective sanction to the 
most important of Wiclif’s labours. “ Th§ noble 
Queen of hlngland,” says he “ the sister of Caesar, 
may hear the Gospel written in three languages, 
Bohemian, German, and Latin ; and to kereticate 
her, on this account, would be Luciferian folly !** 
There appeared, indeHI^ but little disposition to here^ 
ticate her, on the part of the hierarchy. On tlie con- 
trary, her scriptural studies formed one leading topic 
of commendation, in the sermon delivered at her 
funeral, by Archbishop Arundel, “Although she 
was a stranger,” he said, “ yet she constantly studied 
the four Gospels in English, with the expositions of 
the doctors : and in the study of these, and in the 
perusal of godly ^oks, she was more di^^ent than 
the prelates themselves, although ^ their office, and 
calling required it This may be thought a some- 
what strange and hazardous encomium, from tl^ 
mouth of the Romish primate of all Englahd. BW 
it may easily be imagined, that in his judgment, it 
was one thing sanction the use of the Scriptmes 
among persons of education and rank, (especially 
when guarded by orthodox commentaries), and ano- 
ther, to throw open the sacred oracles to rash and 

1 In his Threefold Bond of Love.* 

3 Lewis, c. X. p. 242. 

D d 
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self-sufficient ignorance. Besides, the prelate would 
probably have been rather, more parsimonious in his 
praise, could he have foreseen, that certain of her 
majesty’s attendants would, on the death of their 
mistress, cariy back with them the writings and the 
principles of AMfelif to t^eir native country, Bohemia, 
and would thus assist to scatter the seeds of reforma- 
tion, more widely than ever, over the continent of 
Europe. 

^ With -regard to King Richard him- 

Bichardll. i- . ® 

self, it would, perhaps, be idle to pre- 
dicate of him, either attachment or opposition to the 
views of Wiclif. When he lijihe to the throne, he 
was merely an ** intoxicated boy.” As he grew up 
to manhood, the better elements of his nature were 
lost and dissipated amidst the gaieties of his prodigal 
court, while its worser qualities developed themselves 
into a disastrous maturity. Like his ancestor, Ed- 
ward the Second, he became the slave of worthless 
favorites ; and if any thing like energy remained in 
his characti|r, it vented itself in eru]f|ions of an-ogance 
and passion ; as when he declared to the messengers 
of Parliament that he would not, at their request, 
remove the meanest scullion from his kitchen. In a 
ijRliracter'' like this, it would be vain to look for any 
decided yiews relative to those deep and solemn 
questions 'which were connected with4he state of the 
national religion. All that can be said of him is, that, 
in the early period of his reign, he manifested no 
positive aversion to the person or the principles of 
Wiclif; and that the persecuting ordinance above 
alluded to; was rather the work of the liierarchy, 
than^f the king himself. It was not till the year 
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1395, that the audacity of the L&ards awakened 
him to a decisive manifestation of his own displea- 
sure at their proceedings. 

Among the nobility and gentry of England, both 
Wiclif and his followers found many zealous and 
steady friends. It will be remembered that, when 
lie first appeared before the prelates at St. Paul’s, he 
was attended, not only by the Duke of various noLie- 
liancaster, but by Henry Percy, Earl 
of Derby, and Earl Marshal of England. In one of 
his homilies, he declares that he had great comfort of 
certain knights, that they favored the Gospel, and 
were disposed to read it in English *. Of these, 
several have been mentioned by the chroniclers *, to- 
gether with dukes and earls, who, “ having a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge, surrounded 
the false preachers with a military band, that they 
might not suffer reproaches or losses by the orthodox, 
on account of their profane doctrine.” But of all 
the noble persons who rendered the principles of 

Wiclif honorable^ by their own faith 

, . X 7 • T_ 1 LordCobham. 

and virtue. Lord Cobham, is beyond 
comparison, the most illustrious. It is probable that 
he was a hearer of Wiclif himself, in his youth. 
Most certainly he was a strcnuoui| and consiste||| 
supporter of his opinions, wliich he intrepidly main- 
tained, not only as a private individual, but in his 

* Lewis, c. X. p. 244. 

^ The names mentioned by Knighton, are Sir Thomas Lati- 
mer, Sir Lewis Clifford, (the same who brought the queen 
dow'nger's message to the prelates at Lambeth) Sir John Pecche, 
Sir Richard Story, or Sturry, Sir Reginald Hilton, and Sir John 
Trusscl. 


D d 2L 
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place as a peer o# parliament. Wlien he was finally 
brought to answer before the archbishop and clergy, 
at the house of the Dominican in London, he 

bore the following testimony to the excellence of his 
master’s doctrine : “ As for that virtuous man, Wiclif, 
whose judgments ye so highly disdain, I shall say 
here, of my part, both before God and man, that be- 
fore 1 knew that despised doctririe of his, I never 
abstained from sin. But since I learned therein to 
fear my Lord God, it hath otherwise, I trust, been 
with me. So mu4f*»^ace could I never find in all 
your glorious instruditens ;** — all which provoked the 
following reply from Dr. Walden, prior of the Car- 
melites. “ It were not well with me, if I had no 
grace to amend till I heard tlic devil preach ! St. 
Hicrome saitJi, tliat he which seeketh such suspected 
masters, shall not find tlie mid-day light, but the 
mid-day devil.” The final result of all these pro- 
ceedings is well known, and needs not to be recited 
here. This magnanimous and inflexible confessor, 
abandoned by his sovereign, and hinted doMm by the 
fury of his persecutors, was, at last, consigned to 
martyrdom, and perished in the flames, with the 
praises of God in his moutli, and the spirit of his 

Saviour in his heart 
« ' 

' A full and most intcresdng account of the fate of this noble- 
man may be found in Wordsw. Eccl. Biogr. vol. i. p. 217 — 277 ; 
and a spirited abridgment of it, in Southey's Book of the Church, 
vol. i. p. 358 — 381. I cannot forbear to call the attention of 
the reader to Dr. Lingard’s narrative of this transaction. It ap- 
pears that he is sufficiently alive to the horrors of the ancient 
mode of execution for high treason ; for, in one of his notes, he 
relates distinctly the hanging, embowclling, and heading, of Sir 
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It appears, therefore, quite incontestably, that the 
spirit which WieJif Jient abroad had hrqught into cap- 
tivity ^ not only the poor, the weak, and the ignorant, 
but numbers of high-bom and enlightened men. 
The excellent of the earth were touched by the flame 
of the altar ; and with that sacred fire shut up in their 
bones, they went forth and did valiantly, in the cause 
of trut/ij of meekness j and of righteousness. That 
dangerous and turbulent elements mixed themselves 
up in the commotions produced better priiici])les, 
it would be preposterous to Jtuy. But such, un- 
happily, are the conditions under which our fallen 
humanity is often doomed to receive the most inesti- 

Tlioraas Blount, in order that the reader may form a vivid 
notion of the frightful barbarity of that punishment. Vol. iv. 
p. 3(11, note. But when heretics are roasted to death, his sym- 
pathies wonderfully subside. In speaking of Sir John Oldcastle, 
he merely says, that leader escaped ; and, though the king 
oflered the most tempting rewards for his apprehension, r* tided, 
for several years, the pursuit and search of his enemies.” And 
here the account of this nobleman breaks off! Not a syllable do 
we hear of his being dragged to London, with both his legs 
broken in the conflict which preceded his seizure, or of his being 
hanged in chains from a gibbet, and consumed to death by a 
fir/ kindled below. The sufferings of a traitor call for generous 
compassion. Those of a heretic arc not even worth mentioning 1 
I say nothing of the historiaii^s representation of Oldcastle’s 
** arrogant and insulting” conduct to his judges, and of the 
“ mild and dignified” demeanour of Archbishop Arundel. This 
is nothing more than was to be expected, as a matter of course. 
Those who may be curious for a specimen of Arundel's mild 
and dignified demeanour,” will do well to consult his examina- 
tion of William Thorpe ; who records many of the “ wondrous 
and blameful” words spokj^ to him by the primate, ** menacing 
him, and all others of the same sect, to be punished and destroyed 
to the uttermost.” 
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mable blessings which it may please a gracious Pro- 
vidence to bestow. It becomes us, therefore, to be 
deeply thanhful for the good which has been won- 
derfully elicited from the conflict, and to labour, with 
all our faculties, for its preservation. 
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Prorvedings agaimt the Wicliftes — Petition to Parliament on the 
part of the Lollards — Turbulence of the Lollards — King Richard 
IL requested to return from Ireland to the Succour of the Church 
— lie returns accordingly ^ and menaces the jiatrons of Lollardism 
— Letter of Pope Boniface IX. — Certain positions of Wiclif von~ 
demned at Oxford — Statute de Ileretico Comhnrendo—^ William 
Sautr^t Ihe first victim of this law — Proceedings of Archbishop 
Arundel ^Continued violence of the Lollards -^LaWt coin pelting 
all persons in civil office to take an oath against Lollardism’-- 
Inquisitorial Constitution of Arehhishop Chicheley — Effiect of 
these severities — Bishop Peeock writes against the Lollards — 
lie defends the Bishops — lbs “ Repressor** — His “ Treatise of 
Faith** — He censures the preaching of the Mendicants — He main’ 
tains the sufficiency of the Scriptures^ and questions the prudence 
of relying on the infallibility of the Church — For these opinions 
he is forbidden the King*s presence ^ and expelled from the House 
of Lords~^He is convened before the Archlnshojt for heresy — 
Abjures — Is imprisoned for life in Thurney Abbey — Persecu- 
tion of the Lollards renewed under Henry VIL — Martyrdom of 
Joanna Baughton — Martyrdom of Tylsworth — Bishop Nix — 
Inhumanity towards those who abjured-t-TIme cruellies even- 
tually fatal to the Papacy in England, 

After the death of Wiclif, the mighty waters which he 
had sent forth to cleanse the land, continued to flow 
onward, with a stream continually more impetuous and 
more turbid. Their strength was, unhappily, in- 
creased by many a ^butary torrent, which fell into 
their channel, and mingled its impurities with their 
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tide. The dangers which they threatei^d, from the 
first, were doubtless formidable — thouPi, probably, 
much exaggerated by the apprehensions or the indig- 
nation of the hierarchy. At last, deep began to call 
on deep, with a voice so fearfiil, that the Church 
called loudly and passionately for the assistance of 
the State, in aSresting the progress of the deluge, 
and saving the realm at once from pollution and de- 
vastation. 


1388 . The work of embankment against 

^Snsf ofe WJc- the dreaded inundation, was vigorously 
htites. prosecuted shortly after Wiclif’s re- 

moval. In 1388, a commission was issued to certain 
individuals, for the seizure of all the “ little books** 
and tracts of tlie horesiarch and his auxiliaries. This 
commission was fortified with a power to make pro- 
clamation, in the king*s name, forbidding to all per- 
sons, of whatever degree, on pain of imprisonment 
and forfeiture, the use of those pernicious writings, 
or the support of tiie scandalous opinions which they 
contained. And in order that these precautions 
might be co-extcnsive with the evil, letters-patent, to 
the same effect, were addressed, at the instance of 
the primate, to commissioners, throughout most of 
the counties of England. In spite of these measures, 
the indications continued to become 
more and jipiDre formidable; till, in 
1394, they were so appalling, that it was thought 
needful to invoke the ^rsonal exercise of. the royal 
PetitiontoPwito- “thority. In that year, a petition 
Of ttie presented to Parliament on the part 

of the Lollards, yi the form of twelve 
conclusions, denouncing the abuses of the Church, 
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and demandmg its reformation, in language of greater 
boldness tlmn had ever before been hazarded in the 
legislature \ In addition to this, if we may credit 
Walsingham, such was the audacity of Turbulence of the 
the Lollards, that they placarded the 
gates of St. Paul’s Cathedral, apd Westminster 
Abbey, with factious manifestos, and outrageous ac- 
cusations of the clergy Richard was, at that time, 
in Ireland: and so pressing was the ^he King re- 
danger, that messengers were dispatched 
to him, with the Archbishop of York ‘^^^2^1^***'*^*’*^**'® 
and the Bishop of London at their head, 
to entreat that he would hasten his return, and suc- 
cour the true faith and the holy Church, which were 
then assailed with incredible insults and afflictions. 
Upon this application, his Majesty instantly repaired 
to England : and finding that certain „ 

® ® lie returns ac- 

of the knighthood and nobility of the cordinpiy, and 

^ ... menaces tlie pa- 

kingdom were leaders and instigators pons of Loiiard- 
of these commotions, he summoned se- 
veral into his presence, and forbad them, with the 
sternest menaces and rebukes, to continue their favor 
to the seditious Lollards. Sir Richard Stury was, 
more especially, the object of the royal indignation. 
He was compelled to abjure the principles and tenets 
of these dangerous people ; and when he had done 
this, the king in his tum^iiwore to him, that, if ever 
he dared to violate his oath, he should perish, without 
« 

^ This petition is printed in Wilkins, by the title of “ Con- 
clusioncs Lollardorum, in quodam libello porrectae pleno Par- 
liamento Regis Anglis." A.D. 1394. 18 Ric. u. Wilk. Cone, 
iii. p. 221. 

a Wals. p. 388. 
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mercy, by an ignominious death \ Th^ faith of the 
king, and the zeal of the hierarchy, were further in- 
Letter of Pope voked by an urgent epistle from Boni- 
Bomface IX. which he called upon the 

Church to root out and destroy the maintainers of 
doctrines, subversive of the State, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical, and exhorted the monarch to strengthen 
the hands of the clergy with all the aids of the secular 
authority and power. 

By these manifestations of vigour, the work of 
open agitation was, for a time, suppressed. The 
vigilance, however, of Archbishop Arundel suffered 
no relaxation. A provincial council was held by him 
in 1»39G, in which eighteen conclusions 
of*^Wicl?f**con* Wiclif’s TrialogUS were con- 

demned at Ox- demned, and a friar by the name of 
Wodford was ordered to draw up an 
answer to them. The University of Oxford was fur- 
ther called upon to examine the writings of the 
heretic, and to certify their report thereon in the 
Chancery. To this injunction, that body opposed the 
privilege of their exempt jurisdiction; a plea which 
was speedily beaten down by the Royal Letters 
Patent, peremptorily forbidding them to rely on any 
such immunity. They were further threatened with 
a Visitation from the archbishop, who distinctly 
charged the whole University with heretical pravity ; 
and thus succeeded in goading them to reluctant ac- 
tion. The result was, that, after some epposition, 
twelve delegates were dispatched to the Convocation, 
then^sitting .at St. PauFs, with a long list of censur- 


1 Wals. p. 388, 389. 
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able articles, extracted from the writings of the Re- 
former; but accompanied with a protestation that, 
with many, their authority was but small, and, ac- 
cordingly, recommending these articles to the consi- 
deration of “ his Excellent Paternity,” with a view 
to their being submitted to their most holy Father, 
the Pope. 

All this, it will easily be understood, BtatntedeHereti- 
was little better than to follow the Comburendo. 
scent of heresy with keen nostrils, but with muzzled 
jaws. More promising times, however, were near 
at hand. The hierarchy grew weary of a conflict 
against innovation, with blunt .and impotent weapons. 
The reign of an usurper, deeply indebted to their in- 
fluence for his crown, promised to arm them with 
much more destructive implements. They accord- 
ingly forgot their loyalty in their zeal ^ and hoped 

' “ The clergy,” says Fuller, “were the first that led this 
dance of disloyalty. Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, made a sermon on Saniucrs words, Vir dominabitur pnpulo* 
He shewed himself a satirist in the former, a parasite in the 
latter part of his sermon, a traitor in both. He aggravated the 
childish weakness of Richard, and his inability to govern, mag- 
nifving the parts and perfections of Henry duke of Lancaster. 

And thus ambitious clergymen abuse the silver trumpets 

of the sanctuary, who, reversing them, and putting the wrong 
end into their mouths, make what was appointed to sound reli- 
gion, to signify rebellion.” Church Hist. p. 153. 

In speaking of 'Henry as an usurper, it is not my meaning to 
pronouned any judgment upon the deep constitutional question, 
whether his seizure of the throne was, properly, an usurpation ; 
or w'hether the change which then took place might not more 
fitly be designated as a Revolution somewhat similar to that of 
1638. The point is discussed by Mr. Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. 
iii. p. 120 — 124. That some of the parties concerned in these 
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that allegiance to the Church might sanctify treason 
to their sovereign. As a reward for the invaluable 
services of the clergy in helping him to the throne, 
Henry IV. consented to light up the flames of reli- 
gious persecution in the land, and to consign himself 
to everlasting dishonour, by passing that execrable 
law for the burning of heretics alive, which was the 
disgrace of our statute-book for two centuries and a 
half! 

It is, perhaps, scarcely too much to say, that by 
that brutal enactment, which converted kings into 
the slaves and butchers of the Church, the doom of 
the papacy in England was sealed ^ It had a long 
respite ; but, nevertheless, this was its death warrant. 
The clergy, it may be frankly allowed, had consider- 
able ground for complaint. The abuse heaped upon 
them by the Lollards was not only furious, but indis^ 
criminate: and besides, the Ilefomiers would pro- 
bably have suffered little to remain untouched, if they 


transactions, and especially Henry himself, were, more or less, 
conscious of that sort of irregularity and violence, which, popu- 
larly, goes by the name of disloyalty and usurpation, will scarcely 
be questioned : and this is all which is necessary for my purpose. 

^ We find a remarkable petition in 8 Hen. IV., professedly 
aimed against the Lollards, but intended, as I strongly suspect, 
in their favour. It condemns persons preaching against the 
Catholic faith or sacraments, to imprisonment against the next 
parliament, where they were to abide such judgment as should 
be rendered hy the king and peeve qf the realm. This seems to 
supersede the burning statute of 2 Hen. IV., and the spiritual 
cognisance of heresy. Rot. Pari. p. 683. See, too, p. 626. 
The petition was expressly granted ; but the clergy, I suppose, 
prevented its appearing on the Roll.” Hallam, Middle Ages, 
vol. iii. p. 134, note *. 
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had been left entirely to their own impulses. Cathe- 
drals, abbeys, and monasteries might have fallen be- 
fore them : all endowments might have been swept 
away : and there was no inconsiderable danger lest 
piety itself should have been rendered almost hateful, 
by the unsocial austerity which was beginning to 
furrow the countenance, and to cloud the brow of 
their religion. In addition to this, it can scarcely be 
denied, that the whole fabric of society was in some 
hazard from their principles. There is reason to 
believe, that by many of them the reign of the saints 
upon earth was eagerly anticipated ; and that their 
impatience, if not effectively curbed, might have 
broken out into wild and fearful commotion. Under 
these circumstances, if the Church and the State had 
combined to repress, by vigorous laws, such mani- 
festations of opinion as threatened the peace and sta- 
bility of the empire, they would have done nothing 
which could reasonably merit the censures of the most 
enlightened age. Instead of this, the hierarchy pre- 
ferred dealing with the innovators rather as heretics, 
than as traitors or incendiaries ; and, not only so, but 
they fixed upon the most absurd of all the Romish 
dogmas as the test of heresy. The “murderous 
question’* by which they brought their inquisitions to 
an issue, was, always, “ Do you or do you not be- 
lieve, that material bread remains in the Sacrament, 
after the words of consecration have been uttered ?’* 
and if the answer was in the affirmative, nothing 
remained for the delinquent but a death o^ excruci- 
ating anguish. The immediate effect of such pro- 
ceedings was, that the Lollards were regarded, not as 
suffering the penalty due to revolutionary opinions 
9 
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and practices, but as martyrs in the cause of Scrip- 
tural truth. The more remote consequences were, 
that a sentiment of abhorrence was gradually im- 
bibed against the clergy, as monsters of inhumanity 
and injustice. And under the force of these convic- 
tions, the Romish establishment sunk, gventually, 
^ into the dust. 

Wiiitam Sautri, detestable 

victim of law was William Sautre, parish priest 

of St. Osyth, in the city of London, 
who may justly be styled tlie proto-martyr of En- 
gland. He was charged with eight articles* of heresy, 
one of which related to the sacramental question. 
With respect to tliis, he declared that the consecrated 
element was the bread of life, which came down from 
heaven ; but affirmed that it remained very bread, as 
it was before. Having thus, to use the language of 
Dr. Lingard, “ refused to give any satisfaction on the 
subject%f the Eucharist,** he was declared to be con- 
victed as a heretic : and “ the unhappy man,” says 
tlie same writer, “ instead of being shut up in an 
asylum for lunatics, was burnt to death as a male- 
factor, in the presence of an immense multitude.” 
We have here a signal instance of the artifice with 
which unscrupulous ingenuity can contrive to insi- 
nuate falsehood, under the aspect of candour and hu- 
manity. Who would not imagine, from a perusal of 
the above sentence, that the judges were, on this one 
occasiqn, forgetful of their ordinary gentleness ; and 
that, by a strain of unusual severity, an unfortunate 
maniac was punished as a criminal? Who would 
coiyecturc, from the words of the historian, that the 
victim was sacrificed, according to a law dictated by 
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that very Church which pronounced his sentence ; 
and which, at that moment was impatient to pro- 
nounce the same sentence on all similar “ malefac^ 


tors' r 

As this was 


the first Mdocaust offered up on the 


' It is affixed hy Dr. Lingard, that Sautrfe, with imparal- 
Iel(‘d effrontery, denied his former conviction and recavtatim. 
This statement is not quite correct. The account of the matter 
in the Arundel Register, is as follows: Sautre was first con- 
vened bclorc the Bishop of Norwich ; and, on that occasion, ab- 
jured his opinions, and among them, that which related to the 
Eucharist. On the 23d of May, 1400, he appeared before the 
primate, at the Chapter-house of St. Paul's. The whole of the 
proceedings before the Bishop of Norwich were then read to 
him ; and he was asked whether he was fully aware of the im- 
port of those proceedings, and whether he had any thing to ob- 
ject to them ? to which he replied in the negative. He was then 
charged, not only with having maintained that true material 
bread remains in the sacrament after consecration, — but with 
having done,^o subsequently to his abjuration of that^ind the 
rest of his heretical opinions. And here comes the pPt^)h‘xing 
part of Saiitre’s conduct; for, to this last interrogative, he re- 
plied, as it ivvre with a smile, or rather a sneer, that he was ig- 
norant of the premises ; although, in public, he affirmed that he 
had so held and taught, subsequently to the date of tlie process 
before the Bishop of Norwich. The words are as follows — “ Ad 
qua* proefatus Willelmus respondit ; ct quasi ridendo, sive deri- 
dettdo, preemissa negavit, ct ignoravit, ut dixit ; public^ tamen 
asserifit quod praidictam (hxresiii) tenuit ct docuit, post datum 
dicti processus faeti per Episcopuin Norvicensem." It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the premises (praemissa) which he, most un- 
accountably, did deny, were, — not his recantation, — but his sub- 
sequent perseverance in preaching the doctrine he had renounced. 
What can possibly have tempted him to this denial, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to imagine : for, when it was finally demanded 
of him, why he should not be pronounced a relapsed heretic, he 
had no cause whatever to allege ! See Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. 
p. 258. 
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altar of the mass, it was conducted with punctilious 
solemnity, in order that future inquisitors might be 
provided with an exact precedfent for the regulation 
of their proceedings. The offender was stripped of 
all his successive functions^ from the order of priest, 
to that of sexton. The cap of a laymai^was, next, 
placed upon his head, and he was then consigned, 
with the usual disgusting and hypocritical recom- 
mendation, to the -tender mercy of the secular arm. 
By the secular arm the accursed pile was, accordingly, 
lighted ; and, for tlie first time in England, the fiames 
of persecution arose towards heaven, to outrage anrf^ 
insult the God of all mercy and consolation ! 

It would be t^ious and unprofitable, 
to commemorate at length, the inces- 
sant activity with which the Primate 
continued to labour for the suppression of Wiclif’s 
writing, for the extirpation of heresy, Jvpd for the 
ruin oraie Lollards ; or to recite the varied apparatus 
of canofis and constitutions which he framed for 
these purposes, in the course of the several following 
years. 1 therefore pass on to the accession of Henry 
V. ; a period, at which the panic raised by the 
designs imputed to these people, appears to have 

Continued vio- “ aJfinne^ by 

Jence of the Loi- Walsiiigham that the Lollards had 

fixed placards to the doors of the Lon- 
don churches, proclaiming that a hundred thousand 
strong arms were in readiness to enforce their opinions ; 
and he adds, that they were instigated to these out- 


Proeeedinfffl of 

Archbishop 

Arundel. 


> They may be found in Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. See also Lewis, 
c. vii. 
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rages by Sir John Oldcastle, otherwise Lord Cob- 
ham. The history o^the transactions in which this 
nobleman is said to have been implicated, is involved 
in more perplexity than I can here attempt to un- 
ravel. With regard to the account of these matters 
delivered ky the Chronicler himself, it has been 
justly remarked, that ** it is all a scries of surmise 
and rumour, of alarm and anticipation. That any 
plot was formed, there is no evidence ; and the pro- 
bability is, tliat artful measures were taken to alarm 
the mind of the king into anger and cruelty, by 
charges of treason, and rebellion, and meditated 
assassination The result, however, was, — that the 
prisons of London were filled, tlu^t nine and thirty 
persons were suspended by chains from a gallows, and 
burnt alive by a fire, kindled from beneath, — that Lord 
Cobham eventually perished in the same manner, — 
and that aj^indictive statute was passed ^jii^st the 
Lollards ; of which one principal provision was, that 
all persons employed in civil offices, from the chan- 
cellor downward, should take an oath for tlie de- 
struction of Lollardy. 

• The preamble to this statute affirms, .^ ^.11,,,; 
that “ great rumours, congregations, 
ana insurrections, had been raised in against 

the realm of England, by divers liege 
subjects of the king, as well by those who belonged 
to the heretical sect called Lollatidie, as by others of 
their confederacy, excitation, and abetment, with a 
view to aniiul and subvert the Christian faith, and 
the law of God in this kingdom ; also to destroy our 

1 Turner's History of England, part iiL c. vii. p. 308. 

£6 
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sovereign lord the king himself, and all manner of 
estates of this realm, as well spiritual as temporal ; 
and, moreover, all manner of policy, and, finally, all 
the laws of the land.” With every allowance for 
the exaggerations of malice, of bigotry, and of 
terror, it is scarcely possible to believq^ that im- 
putations so dark could have been wholly fictitious 
or unfounded. At the same time, however, nothing 
can be more incredible than the assertion, contained 
in this recital, that the object of the supposed con- 
spirators was no less than the dissolution of the 
whole fabric of society throughout the land. Arundel 
himself, — whose words these, virtually, were, — ^must, 
surely, have been conscious that he was putting a 
gross and cruel falsehood into the mouth of Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of heaping infamy and detesta- 
tion on the cause of LoUardism, and the memory of 
Wiclif^ That the ranks of the reformersj^may, pro- 
bably, nave been disgraced by the levelling fanaticism 
of some among its partisans, it would be preposterous 
to question. But then, on the other hand, it should 
never be forgotten, that the records of their persecu- 
tion are wholly silent on the subject of sedition or 
conspiracy. Religious heresy is the crime for which 
they suifered, not political incendiarism. They were 
not gibbeted for compassing the king’s death, or 
contriving the destruction of the civil institutions of 
the kingdom. Th# were burnt alive for refusing to 
affirm that there ^s no material bread remaining in 
the Eucharist!^ syllables have been pro* 
nounced over it by the priest- Had any among 
their numbers been duly convicted of treasonable 
practices, and punished as enemies to their king and 
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country, their adversaries might justly have escaped 
the curses, — perhaps, they might even have merited the 
praises, — of posterity. As it is, we are required to be- 
lieve that all human crimes were involved in the single 
enormity of questioning the metaphysics of the 
Church of ^Rome — a demand which can raise no other 
feelings than those of disgust and horror against tlie 
persecutors. 

The measure of these iniquities was 

filled up by the following constitution, iStutioi^of^Areh- 
niade by Archbishop Chichcley, in Wsbopciucheiey. 
1410. It enjoined “ all suffragans and archdeacons, 
with their officials and commissaries, to make inqui- 
sition, twice in every year, after persons suspected of 
heresy. Wherever reputed heretics "were reported to 
dwell, three or more of the parish were compelled to 
tiike an oath that they would certify to the suffragans, 
or their officers, what persons were heretics, who kept 
private conventicles, who differed in life and manners 
from the common conversation of the faithful, who 
had suspected books in the vulgar tongue, or were 
conversant witli persons suspected of error. On 
such information, process was to issue against the 
accused, who were to be delivered over to the secular 
court, or imprisoned till the next convocation*.” 
By this accursed ordinance the horrors of the writ 
for burning heretics were completed. It set up an 
inquisition in every parish. l^Knt terror and dis- 
trust into every family. Every ^veiling was haunted 
by discord and suspicion ; so tihat a man’s bitterest 
foes were often those of his own household and blood. 

1 Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. 37®» 

E e 2 
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And the fruits of this flagitious system were, that 
multitudes were consigned to the dungeon or the stake, 
by the treachery, or the weakness, of their nearest 
kindred, or their dearest connections 
Effect of these There can be no doubt that “ curses 
severities. not loud but deep,” must have been 

muttered, from one end of the realm to the other, 
against these triumphs of a Church, which maintained 
her supremacy by the stake and the sword, by mas- 
sacre and perfidy. But the fires which were trodden 
down were not extinct. They still lived under the 
ashes of martyrdom ; and at length they broke forth, 
with might and fury irresistible, the ministers of 
God’s righteous retribution. The successfiil usurp- 
ation of Henry Bolingbroke had been the result of a 
guilty league between bigotry and ambition: and 
where were the Bolingbrokes in little more than half 
a century from that odious compact ? Where was the 
sceptre with which, as with a sword of fiame, the 
faithful witnesses of a good confession had been con- 
sumed ? Where was the throne, whose weight had 
pressed down, to the very dust, not only the rights of 
conscience, but the laws of humanity ? They were 
tossed into that heap of ruins, wherewith the downfall 
of criminal greatness is incessantly loading the earth 
— a dreadful and ever growing monument of the 
vengeance of Him who cannot look upon iniquity. 
There was rottenn^ in a dynasty which had incor- 
porated itself with the corruptions of a merciless su- 
perstition. And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house. 


* Lewis, c. vii. p. 135, 136. 
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and it fell : and great indeed was the fall thereof ! 
But its fall was, eventually, the rising of the tnith, 
and the riches of the world. 

That the Church in this century was 
possessed by the fiercest spirit of into- ^tf*^*"**^ 

lerance, is manifest from the fact, that its 
fury was not satisfied with the victims offered in honor 
of her sacramental mystery. She seized upon one 
of the most illustrious of her own champions, whose 
principal error was, that he was too enlightened and 
candid for the age, and condescended to address the 
reason of the people, instead of contenting himself 
with an appeal to their credulity or their fears. The 
distinguished individual in' question was Dr. Reginald 
Pecock, bishop, first of St. Asaph, and afterwards of 
Chichester. He has been justly described as a man 
of rare Jibility, and still rarer moderation; and, in 
power and gravity of writing, as, almost, the Hooker 
of his day. He began his career, indeed, in a cPrec- 
tion as orthodox as the hierarchy itself could possi- 
bly desire : for he undertook, in a ser- 

mon at St. Paul’s Cross, the formal H®. defends the 
^ bishops. 

vindication of several abuses and de- 
linquencies, which had been loudly arraigned by 
Wiclif, and which had called forth, both from Catho- 
lic and Reformer, an incessant outcry of indignation 
or of scorn. He ventured to afiirm that bishops 
were, by the very nature of theif office, exempt from 
the necessity of preaching; that they are under no 
obligation to strict residence on their secs ; and that 
they may receive their bishoprics by Papal provision, 
and pay first-fruits or annates to the Pontiff, without 
justly incurring the charge of simony. These were 
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desperately unpopular topics ; and Dr. Gascoigne ^ 
does not hesitate to ascribe the civil convulsions of 
those times, in a great measure, to the abandonment 
of their duties by the prelates of England, and to this 
unblushing vindication of their neglect by one of then- 
own body. “ Since,” says he, “ Bishop Reginald 
Pecock, and other bishops advanced by the king, 
have asserted that bishops are not pbligcd to preach, 
themselves, Almighty God hath preached to some 
purpose in England^ by actually punishing the bi- 
shops, and suffering them to be punished*.” It must 
not, however, be concluded frcmi this vehement cen- 
sure, that Pecock *s apology for his brethren was dic- 
tated by his defective sense of the sacred importance 
of their duties. His defence is grounded on the prin- 
ciple, that bishops are appointed to a higher function 
than that of inculcating the elements of faith and holi- 
ness from the pulpit. If they were exempt from that 
burden, it was that tliey might be more able to exer- 
cise an effectual superintendence over those who were 
ordained to bear it, and that they might have leisure 
for the more perfect and important office of teaching; 
that is, of enforcing religious truth by evidence and 
arguments Again, — with regard to the absence of 
bishops from^their diocese, he maintained that there 
were many reasonable causes which may justify their 
residence elsewhere, and might render it more bene- 
ficial to the Church and the realm, than a more con- 
stani confinement to the seat of their episcopal office; 
especially in those days, when the services of church- 

1 Diet. Theol. Episoopus. 

* Lewis’s Life of Peoock, p. 19. 
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men were so often required, as “ the sage people of 
his majesty's council." His defence of Papal provi- 
sions^ and payment of first-fruits, is entirely grounded 
on tlie prodigious absurdity, (then, however, current 
in the Church), that the Pope, as universal pastor, is 
lord of all the benefices in Christendom, and that it 
cannot be simoniacal to render liim a part, when the 
whole is rightfully his owm. 

The next performance of the bishop 

, ^ , . , , , . , His “ ReprcBsor.” 

was a work to which he gave the title 

of Repressor i its object being to rejyress the indiscrimi- 
nate spirit of vituperation wJiich had gone forth against 
ecclesiastics. In this tract he labours further in 
vindication of the bishops and clergy; and, in the 
true spirit of mildness and peace, endeavours to pro- 
duce such an exposition of the doctrines and practices 
of tlie Church, as might reconcile the dissenting Lol- 
lards to her communion. This treatise is extremely 
valuable, not only as a monument of genuine Christian 
liberality ; but as an interesting exhibition of the 
state of the controversy, in diat day, between the 
establishment and its adversaries. The arguments in 
favour of various practices, which the reformers derided 
and condemned, are often enforced with remarkable 
ingenuity and acuteness. His justification of pilgrim- 
ages, and the religious use of images, more especially, 
is conducted, on the whole, with peculiar felicity and 
candour. Reliques, he contended, were to be valued 
only as “ rememorative signs * ” of departed saints, 

* Pucal, two centuries later, took infinitely higher ground 

than this. ** The Holy Ghost,” he says, ** reposes, invisibly ^ in the 
reliques of those who have died in the grace of God, until he 
appears, visihlyt in the resurrection. And this is the reason why 
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the “ devout biholding ” of which, was approved “ by 
the doom of kindly well-disposed reason.” In one 
respect, however, if we are to judge by his silence, 
he found this matter rather untractable. In his de- 
fence of images, and pilgrimages, and veneration of 
reliques, he has not a single syllable on the subject of 
indulgences ; the promise of which was, notoriously, 
the grand motive that attached the populace to these 
superstitions, and the main object of attack to Wiclif 
and his followers. 

The Repressor, it would appear, notwithstanding 
the moderation which pervaded the whole work, ex- 
posed the bishop to no suspicion, or at least to no 
open displeasure, from the Church. He was still high 
in prosperity and honour; and in 1450 was promoted 
from the see of St. Asaph to that of Chichester. It 
His “ Treatise of his translation that he 

Faith.” composed his Treatise of Faith, which 

proved the source of all his subsequent afflictions ; 
for it was here that the temper of concession and of 
candour began to manifest itself in a tone which 
sounded most ominously in the ears of the Papacy. 
He censures the plape, he had the boldness 

fiendiMnts^ to assail, with as little mercy as Wiclif 
himself, the contemptible style of 
preaching introduced by the Mendicants, who had 
substituted fable and romance for the eternal truth of 


the reliques of saints are so worthy of veneration. For God 
never abandons thoi^that are his, not even in the sepulchre ; 
where their bodM^^^ugh dead in the sight of men, are alive 
before God, beew^in abides in them no more/’ •^Fensees. 
Never, surely^ was so superb a disguise thrown by imaginative 
piety over ftbsurdity and imposture ! 
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the Gospel, and “ split the ears ” of thfeir staring con- 
gregations with vociferous encomiums of their saints. 
Pecock was far too learned and enlightened to tole- 
rate these pernicious extravagances. In his honest 
zeal, he arraigned the Friars of heresy and supersti- 
tion ; and, by way of embod3dng his censure in a 
single phrase,, he ventured to give them the ridiculous 
title of puipit-bawlers. This, however, might, possi- 
bly, have been endured ; for the intrusive arrogance 
of the Mendicant orders had long been hateful to 
multitudes, both of the secular and monastic clergy. 
But, not content with this, Pecock, in an evil hour 
for his peace, though, perhaps, a bright one for his 
fame, placed himself between tlie main pillars, that 
supported the fabric of the Papacy, and Maintains the 
shook them. He maintained, first, sSr?pturCT^°^and 
that the Holy Scriptures are the sub- of “iir- 

stantial foundation of our faith, the 
only rule or standard of revealed or Church, 
supernatural truth : and, secondly, that it is a v^ain 
and hopeless thing to attempt the reduction of the 
Lollards by means of a principle so questionable as 
the infallibility of the priesthood. Upon this, as 
might be expected, certain of the high-priests began 
to rend their clothes, and to cry out blasphemy ! 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that the tem- 
poral lords joined heartily in the persecution which 
now commenced against Pecock, if they For these opini- 
did not actually begin it. The reasons SSn ''the 
for this may, probably, have been, that the 

he had lost his patron the Duke of Suf- 
folk, by whom he Is said to have been promoted to 
the see of Chichester, and that several of his doctrines 
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were extremely unpopular among the laity, — ^more es- 
pecially the position, that the Pope was master of all 
the benefices in Christendom. But, whatever may 
have been tlie cause, in 1457, he was expelled the 
House of Lords, and forbidden the King’s presence ; 
and so bitter was the exasperation against him, that 
the peers refused to proceed with any business, so long 
Convened before as Peoock continued in the House. At 
for heresy last, he was brought before the primate, 

on a charge of heresy, combined with 
other accusations, framed to all appearance with a 
view to deprive him of all sympathy from the people. 
On these charges he was convicted, and the only 
choice left him, was that of abjuration or the stake. 
By this tremendous alternative the fortitude of the 
bishop was overpowered. He replied that “it would 
be better for him to become the gazing-stock of the 
people, than to desert the law of faith, and to be sent 
after his death into hell fire. He, there- 
fore, made it his desire to abjure, and 
so to frame his life in future as to give no cause for 
suspicion or reproach.” By his biographer * this an- 
swer is stigmatised as weak and abject ; but “ there 
is more,” as Fuller observes, “ required to make a 
valiant man than to call another a coward.” It 
should, moreover, in all righteousness and charity, 
be remembered, that Pecock never professed any 
renunciation of his fidelity to the Romish Church. 
For twenty years he had been her faithful, strenuous, 
though too candid and honourable, champion. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably presumed that he sincerely 


Abjures. 


^ Lewis, p. 158. 
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dreaded the very thought of rebelliously opposing his 
judgment to hers ; and that his conduct, on this try- 
ing occasion, was prompted by motives similar to 
those which impelled Fenelon to read publicly, in 
his own cathedral, the condemnation of his own 
opinions. 

His abjuration was performed under every circum- 
stance of Immiliation, which could make it bitter, 
almost beyond the bitterness of death. He was 
brought to St. Paul’s Cross, in his stole, or episcopal 
habit, and placed at the archbishop’s feet. His books 
were delivered by his own hand to the officer appointed 
to cast them into the dames. In the presence of 
20,000 people, he then read his abjuration, wherein 
he confessed himself a miserable sinner, who had be- 
fore walked in darkness, but was now, by God’s 
mercy, brought back to the right way ; and he ex- 
horted all men, in the name and virtue of Almighty 
God, to give no faith or credence to his pernicious 
doctrines. The cup of his affliction, however, »vas 
not yet drained. He had still to endure the venomous 
contumely of his enemies, and to taste the parental 
mercies of the Church he had defended. She did not, 
indeed, bum him alive ; but it may, almost literally, 
be sMd that she buried him alive ; for, j, 
after stripping him of his bishopric she Xhomey 

consigned him to the most rigorous im- 
prisonment, for life, within the walls of a monastery. 
He was sent to Thomey Abbey in Cambridgeshire ; 
and confined there to a single chamber, which he was 
on no account to leave. All converse with him was 
strictly forbidden. He was debarred fi’om the use of 
pen or ink, or paper, or even of books, with the ex- 
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ception of a mass-book, a Psalter, a legend, and a 
Bible. And his diet, for the first quarter of his im- 
prisonment, was to be the same with the daily allow- 
ance of the convent ; afterwards, that of a sick or 
aged brother, with such further indulgence as his 
health and years might require. How long the bishop 
survived, under this cruel captivity, is unknown. It 
is probable that his miseries were shortly terminated : 
though various accounts are given of his death. 

Such was tlie end of this eminent churchman, un- 
doubtedly among the most * learned of his age and 
country. His spirit was far too equitable and mode- 
rate for the period in which he lived. As an instance 
of this, he, like the heresiarch, whose doctrines he 
combated, ventured to address his countrymen in 
their own language, on questions involving the salva- 
tion of their souls ; a practice which was thought to 
draw aside the curtains of mystery, and to invite the 
vulgar gaze to the secrets of the chamber within. He 
fell hito another egregious controversial solecism. In- 
stead of assailing the Lollards with asperity and me- 
nace, he treated the accursed separatists with gentle- 
ness and patience, — he heard their scruples and ob- 
jections witb paternal mildness, — ^nay,he even thought 
that heretics might lawfully be argued with, before 
they were finally delivered over to the secular arm, 
as incorrigibly obstinate. This, of itself, was a prac- 
tical heresy, of the darkest complexion, in the eyes 

^ His learning, however, like most of the learning of his time, 
comprehended but little Greek. He confounds Ceph||| with 
Ki^oKrif and translates it Jiead : and he derives orthodoxy from 
opdoc, right, and Bo^a, glory / The Life of Bishop P., by Mr, 
Lewis, is a very interesting and instructive volume. 
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of a priesthood, who would hear of nothing but im- 
plicit faith. In short, he inadvertently dashed his 
head against that bulwark of adamant, which had 
been raised to make the Papal fortress impregnable — ^ 
the infallibility of the Church : a doctrine of which, 
in that age, it might be truly said, that he who fell 
upon it should be shattered, and he on whom it fell 
should be crushed to dust. His fate was a dreadful 
warning to the inquisitive world! If Bishop Pe- 
cock, the illustrious defender of the Church, was to 
be intombed in a dungeon, what was to be expected 
by those who assailed her doctrines, and execrated 
her tyranny and corruption ? 

It is a very memorable circumstance in the story 
of this extraordinary man, that his life was passed in 
a conflict with the errors of Wiclif, and yet that, 
after his death, his name was solemnly coupled with 
the name of the Reformer, and, in that company was, 
in due form, consigned to immortality. The founda- 
tion of King’s College, Cambridge, took place ah mt 
fourteen years before Pecock’s conviction and im- 
prisonment : and such was the zeal and orthodoxy of 
his Majesty, or his advisers, that a clause was added 
to the statutes of the society, providing, that every 
scholar, on the expiration of his probationary years, 
should take an oath, that he would not favor the con- 
demned opinions or heresies of John Witlify Reginald 
Pecoch, or any other heretic, so long as he should 
live, on pain of peijury and expulsion, ipso facto *. 

^ Itemy statuimus, ordinamus, et volumuB, quod quilibet Scho- 
laris, fSf admissiuiie sua in Collegium nostrum Regale predictum 
post annos probationis, jmet quod non favebit opinionibus dam- 
natis, erroribus, aut heresibus, Johannis Wiclif y Reginaldi Pe- 
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And it is still more curious that, in spite of this 
royal enactment, King*s College turned out to be one 
of the most heretical societies in the University ! 

The whole period of intestine commotion, and 
more especially the reign of Edward IV. furnish, as 
Fuller remarks, but scanty materials for Church 
story, “ The sound of bells in the steeples was 
drowned with the noise of drums and trumpets. And 
yet this good was done by the civil wars, that they 
diverted the prelates from troubling the Lollards ; so 
that tliis very storm was a shelter to those poor souls, 
and the heat of these intestine enmities cooled the 
Persectinti nf persccution against them.” On tlie ac- 
?ewed"“unier“‘ ^^^sion of Henry VII. however, the 
Henry vii. flame burst forth once more. The mer- 
ciless spirit of the house of Lancaster seemed to re- 
vive in the person of him who was to unite the con- 
flicting claims of the two adverse families, and whom 
all parties w’crc disposed to hail as the minister of 
peace and reconciliation. “ Observable was the car- 
riage of this prince — (I, again, am citing the words of 
Fuller) — towards the Pope, the clergy, and the poor 
Lollards. To the Pope he was submissive, not ser- 
vile, his devotion being seldom without design ; so 
using his Holiness, that he seldom stooped down to 
him in any low reverence, but, witli the same ges- 
ture, he took Yip somctliing in order to his own ends. 
To the clergy, of desert, he was very respectful, 
trusting and employing them in State affairs more 


cockf neque alicujus alterius heretici, quaindiu vixerit in hoc 
mundo, sub ppiin perjurii, et expulsionis ipso facto. Lewis’s 
Pccuck, p. 173. 
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than his nobility. To the dissolute and vicious clergy 
he was justly severe, and pared their privileges, ordain- 
ing that clerks convict should be burnt in the hand ; 
both that they might taste a corporal punishment, 
and carry a brand of infamy To the Lol- 

lards (so were God’s people nick-named) he was more 
cruel than his predecessors'* One revolting instance 
of his wanton inhumanity is related by Fox. There 
was, at Canterbury, an aged priest, so firmly rooted 
in the heresies of Wiclif, that all the clerks and doo^- ^ 
tors of the place were unable to remove, or even to 
shake him. The obstinacy of this confessor reached 
the ears of the King, who felt impelled to undertake 
the adventure of reclaiming him, though “ we never 
read before,” says Fuller, “ of his Majesty’s disimt'mg, 
save when he disputed Bosworth Field with King 
Richard the Tliird.” A royal polemic is proverbially 
irresistible. The Christian divine, like the philoso- 
pher of did, was unable to withstand the master of 
legions, and surrendered his opinions to tlie foice )f 
imperial logic. The conqueror, however, made a 
most detestable use of his victory. The unhappy 
convert was burnt immediately on his abjuration, 
and derived no other advantage from his encounter 
with the king, than the benefit of perishing in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church. The mart3nrdom of 
an aged woman, named Joanna Baugh- ‘ Martyrdom of Jo- 
ton, has left another blot upon the reign Baughton. 
of this cold-blooded monarch. She was upwards of 
fourscore when she was called to sud^r, for her faith- 
ful adherence to the opinions of the Reformer, whom 
she honoured as an eminent saint. Her venerable 
years afforded no protection against the remorseless 
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bigotry of the age. She wajs informed, that the stake 
‘would be the certain ricompense of her perseverance 
in misbelief. But the terrors of the threat were, in 
her jud^jent, not worthy to he compared to [the com- 
fort she experienced in the love of God, and the pro- 
tection of his holy angels. She rendered her soul, 
in the midst of the flames, with admirable constancy ; 
and her ashes were collected as precious memorials 
of her martyrdom. But the measure of atrocity re- 
mained yet to be filled up. At Amersworth, a here- 
Martyrdom of tic, named Tylsworth, was consigned 
Tyiflworth. ^ fiames ; and, 'with a refinement 
in barbarity, which might excite the envy of a North- 
American savage, his only daughter, who had also 
fallen under suspicion, was compelled to kindle the 
pile, that was to consume her own father by an ago- 
nising death. One monster there was, in those 
days, who disgraced the priesthood, by adding coarse 
and vulgar insult to brutal inhumanity. Bishop 

Nix, of Norwich, immortally infamous 

Bishop Nix. , 

for his alacnty^m persecution, when he 
spoke of persons supposed to carry about with them 
the taint of heresy, described them as men who sa- 
voured of the frying-pan. The extent of havoc, in- 
flicted by this awful infatuation of the clergy, and 
the sovereign, may be tolerably estimated, even from 
the somewhat sportive hyperbole of a correspondent 
of Erasmus, who declares, that the frequency of exe- 
cutions at Smithfield had advanced the price of 
wood in the neighbourhood of London. That the 
earthly and. devilish wisdom of the sovereign, and the 
hierarchy, could have made a single sincere convert, 
is utterly Incredible. That it gradually alienated the 
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heart of England, is most certain. It is true, that 
the multitude of dreadful examples was often too 
much for the weakness of ilesh and blood. «From 
many a sincere believer in the reforming doctrines, 
the words of abjuration were extorted by the terrors 
of the iire ; and these appearances of success may 
have strengthened the Church in her system of 
butchery. Repentance itself, however, had no power 
to mitigate her spirit ; and crueU indeed, i/^ere her 
tender mercies towards the wretched victims of in- 
firmity and fear. They were spared the death of 
martyrs, only that they might linger out a life of 
martyrdom. With a faggot on their shoulder, they 
were compelled to witness thg dying agonies of their 
more intrepid brethren. With the likeness of a fag- 
got, ivrought or painted, on their sleeve, inhumanity to- 
and witli the mark of heresy branded abjured, 
on their cheek, they were sent forth to public scorn, 
and almost to utter excommunication. They who 
wore this badge of infamy, were nearly sure to pcrisii 
for want of employment and support ; they who, for 
an hour, dared to lay it aside, were as certainly con- 
signed to the flames. And the horrible fate which 
tlius awaited them, passed into a proverb — Put it off 
and be burnt, keep it on and be starved. But the 
soul sickens at the recital of these enormities. It 
flnds no relief but in the recollection, that the Church 
which perpetrated them was but heaping up to her- 
self Wrath against the day of ^ wrath. The hour of 
vengeance was in the heart of God. It These crueitica 
was drawing nigh, with a noiseless fo^KLpa/y hi 
and stealthy pace. “ Retribution,” it 
is said, “ has a foot of velvet, but a hand of steel.” 

F f 
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In the midst of the cry of persecution, the approach 
of ruin was unheard, and unsuspected. But the arm 
was, oyen then, all but uplifted, which was to smite 
the scalp of this gigantic and godless oppression. 
The trumpet was, even then, at the mouth of the 
angel ; and the blast was about to go forth, which, 
in this land, at least, was to level its battlements ih 
the dust. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The Writings of Wiclif. 

It lias already appeared, from the preceding narra- 
tive, that no efforts were spared, hy the adversaries 
of Wiclif’s doctrine, for the suppression of the works 
in which it was conveyed to the public. Their vigi- 
lance and activity, however, were most signally baf- 
fled. In spite of this posthumous persecution, the 
Reformer, though dead, still continued to speak; and 
it has been calculated, that full three-fourths of his 
writings survive, at this day, to proclaim the vanity 
of all forcible resistance to the progress of Truth. 
Of those compositions of Wiclif which have perished, 
by far the greater part consists of scholastic treatises, 
the loss of which may be endured without any ira - 
moderate regret. That portion which remains may 
be contemplated as the furniture of a vast and ancient 
armoury, hung round with the weapons of a warfare, 
the final issue of which is felt, to this hour, through- 
out the civil and religious institutions of our country. 
The collection may, properly, be divided into two 
main compartments : first, those works of Wiclif’s 
which have appeared in print ; secondly, those which 
still remain in manuscript. To these may be added, 
such of his writings as are not now to be found in 
this country, — the titles of certain others of which 
nothing but their names is, at present, known, — and, 
F f 2 
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lastly, a notice of some treatises, which have been 
improperly ascribed to Wiclif. This, accordingly; is 
the arrangement adopted in the following catalogue 

SECTION I. 

HIS PRINTED WORKS. 

1. Translation of the New Testamenty printed first by the 
Rev. John Lewis, Minister of Margate, in the county of Kent, 
in the year 1731 ; and again in the year 1810, by the Rev. 
Henry Hervey Baber, Assistant Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum. The last editor remarks, that the text of Mr. Lewis’s 
edition was taken from two manuscripts, one of which was his 
own, and the other the property of Sir Edward Dering, Bart, 
of Surrenden-dering, in Kent. From the former, he transcribed 
for the press the Four (rospels ; from the latter, the Epistles, the 
Dedis of Apostlis, and the Apocalips. The transcript was col- 
lated by the learned Dr. Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, with ten nuinuscripts deposited in different 
Libraries at Cambridge ; and aflerwards compared by Mr. Lewis, 
with specimens purposely selected of six of the most curious 
manuscripts in the University of Oxford.” Of that edition Mr. 
Baber’s is a reprint. 

2. Trialogus, This work was printed in 1525, with the 
following title: Jo. Wiclcfi viri undiquaque piissimi, dialogo- 
rum libri quatuor; quorum primus divinitatem et ideas trac- 
tat : secundus universarum creationem complectitur : tertius 
de virtiitibus vltiisque contrariis copiosissiine loquitur : quartus 
llonianae Ecclesiae sacramenta, ejus pestiferam dotationem. An- 
tichrist! regnum, fratrum fraudulentain originem atque eorum 
hypocrisim, variaque nostro aevo scitu dignissima, graphice per- 
stringit, quee ut essent inventu facilia, singuloriim librorum turn 


^ It has been already stated, in the Preface, that for the power 
of presenting this catalogue to the Public, I am indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Vaughan, and of his publishers. 
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caput, turn capitis summam indice pernotavimus. M.D.xxy. 4to. 
The volume is without the name of the printer or place. It is 
said to have been printed by Oporin, at Basil; and on other 
grounds, it has been attributed to Valentia Kob. Sec Baber’s 
Memoirs of Wiclif, p. 50. There are copies of this work in 
the Libraries of Trinity College, Cambridge, the Cathedral at 
York, and Lambeth Falace. They arc also to be found, though 
very rarely, in private collections. 


The following statement of the contents of the several chap- 
ters of the Trialogus, will farther assist the reader in judging of 
that work. 


LinUI PRIMl. 

Deus sit omnium rcrum prima caussa. Dcus est supra omne 
genus. De triplici siippositioiie. Quomodo Dcus est qiiicquid 
melius est esse quam non esse. De passionibus et proprictatibiis 
Dei. Quod Deus sit trinus. De natural! demonstratione Trini- 
tatis. De ideis. De inventore idearum, et qiiee res habent 
ideas. De intelligcntia Dei. De liinitibiis idearum. 

Llltni SECUNDI. 

De universitatc creata. Dc triplici mensura aiternitatis. De 
compositione rcrum et creatione, De matcriec prim:e quid, itate 
et cjiis pluralitate. Dc anima intellectiva et siiis poteiitiis. De 
anatomia cerebi'i et siiis humoribus. De scnsutioiiibiis. Si 
immortalitas spiritus rationc deduci possit. De potentiis intcl- 
lectus homiiiis. Dc angelis. De diversorum angelonim diveiso 
judicio. De angelonim lapsu, et eoruni poena. De pugna an- 
gelnruni. Dc pnedcstinatione et precscientia Dei, et eoruin 
cauNsis. Dc coelo et suis partlbus. 

LIBRl TERTII. 

De virtutibus. Quot virtutes sunt in intellectii ct voliintate. 
De spe. Dc pccc.ito. Quomodo peccatum veniale et mortale 
distinguuntur. Penes quid attentatur peccati gra vitas. De 
gratia. Omnia cveniiint necessitate absoluta. De septem pec- 
ciitis mortalibus. De superbiii. De hiimilitate. De invidla. 
De charitate. Dc ira. De patientia et militate. Dc acHdia, 
qu8B medium tenet inter septem peccata mortalia. De virtute 
accidise cqiposita. Dc avaritia. De virtute opposita avaritiie. 
I)e gula. De virtute opposita gula*. De luxuria. De castitatc. 
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De pronitate ad peccandum. De incarnatione et morte Christi. 
De original! peccato. De incarnatione, quomodo Deus potuit 
incarnari.Y De numero salvandorurn. Quomodo Christus cx- 
cedit ordines Angelorutn, et hominuin. Quomodo nullus sanc- 
torum est laudandns, nisi quia Christum est iinitatus. Quomodo 
lex Christi in infinitum excedit alias leges. 

LIIIKl QUART!. 

De signis. De eucharistia. Quid demonstretur per hoc. 
Quod post consccrationem manct panis. Probantur jam dicta 
superius rationibus. Quomodo et qua caussa inolevit hsresis 
circa eucharistiae sacramentum. Quomodo panis est corpus 
Domini, non cxistens identice corpus ipsum. Dc identificatione 
panis cum corpore Christi. Qd* corpus Christi non putrefit. 
8i duo corpora possunt esse in eodem loco. De baptismo. De 
triplici baptismo. De pomis infantum sine peccato actual! dece- 
dentium. Dc confirmatioiie. De sacramento ordinis. Hiijus 
sacrament! confirmatio. De avaritia cleri. Saiculares propter 
dotationcm sunt puniendi. De matriinonio. Quid sit matri- 
monium. De caussa libelli repndii. Cum quibus verbis vcl 
.signis matrimonium celebrari debet. De poenitentia. In quo 
signo possumus capere veram coutritionein. De extrema unc- 
tione. De speciebus ministroruin. Quod fratres comminiscuntur 
Iwxresim in ecclcsin. De mendicatione fratriim. Quod mendi- 
catio fratrum est ii\fundabilis in scriptiira. De literis fraterni» 
tatiim. Quomodo fratres false veiidunt sua inerita et urationes. 
De iiidulgcntiis. Quomodo ordines fratrum sunt introducti. In 
quo fratres leg! Christi contrarii. De variis fratrum abusibus. 
Quomodo fntres scducunt regna quae incolunt. De fratrum 
fraude atque malicia. An domini temporales debent et possunt 
populares Inuare et defendcre contra fratres. De statu hominis 
qui consequitiir post hanc vitain. De ultimo judicio, quare, 
et ubi, et quando erit De dotibus corporum heatorum. De 
dotibus animae. De pcenis dainnatoruin. De sensibus bono- 
rum interioribus et exterioribus. 

3. Ostiolum Wiclefi: or^ Wickliffe*8 Wicket. This piece has 
been several times printed. ** The first edition,” observes Mr. 
Baber, ** was printed at Noremberch, in 1546, Rvo. ; of the 
second edition, I know no more than what the third informs me 
in its title, which is as follows : ‘ Wickliffe’s Wicket faytlifully 
ouerseene and corrected after fie original and first copie. The 
lack whereof was cause of innmerable and shamfull erroures in 
the other edicion. As shall wily appear to them that lyste to 
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configrre the one with the other. Ouerseene by M. C.’ It is a 
IGmo. without date, place, or printer’s name ; and the language 
of it is accommodated to that of the time in which the hook was 
printed. The last edition appeared in 1612, printed at Oxford, 
in 8vo, and was edited by the learned Henry Jackson, of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. A copy of the first edition of this very 
rare book is in the Bodleian Library ; of the third, in Lambeth 
Palace Library ; and of the last, in the British Museum.” 

4. Ad Regent et Parliamentum. A Latin copy of this tract is 
among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum ; a copy in 
English is preserved in Bcnet College, Cambridge ; and another 
in Trinity College, Dublin. It was published by Dr. James, 
and printed at Oxford, 1606, quarto. 

5. Objeetions to Freres, This piece was published by Dr. 
James in the same volume, with the treatise last noticed, in- 
titled, “ Against the Orders of the Bogging Friars.” The 
volume is scarce, but may be seen in the British Museum, and 
in the Bodleian Library. 

6. Determinatio de Dominio, E. Codd. MSS. Joh. Seldcni, 
Arch. B. 10. This paper is printed in Mr. Lewis's collection. 
No. 30. 

7. Ad qutesUa Regis et Conciliu ** Dubiiim est ufrum reg- 
num Angli^e possit legitime imminente nccessitaU' dofen- 
cionis thesaurum regni detinere ne deferatur ad Oteros ctiam 
Domino Papa sub peena ccnsuraniiii el virtute ohodioiitiae hoc 
petente.” In Hyperoo Bodl. 163. This paper may be seen in 
Fox i. 584. 

8. Conclusimes sum cum responsione sua. This document is 
printed in Walsingham, Hist. 206 — 208. Ad Parliamentum 
Regis is another reply to the same conclusions, and is printed 
in Lewis’s Life of Wycliffe. This tract is noticed as Wycliffc’s, 
by Lord Chief Justice Coke, in die fifth volume of his reports. 
These papers are in the Selden MSS. (Archi. B. 10.) and also 
a third, relating to the same series of Articles. 

9. Cmjessio de Eucharistid. This is printed by Mr. Lewis, 
No. 21. 

10. De fide Eucharistim. ** Credo ut Christus et Apostoli 
docuerunt” 

11. Excusatimes ad Urbanum. Gaudeo. plane detegere 
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cuique fidcm.” An English copy of this letter is.in the Cotton 
Library. 

12. Pro egentibus Presbyierii. Sunt cattsa qua urgeant pau- 
periores, or, “ Why poor priests have no benefices.*’ This tract 
is in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and in C. C. C. 
Cambridge. It was first printed by Mr. Lewis. 


SECTION II. 

Including the Wicl\f manuscripts extant in England and Ireland, 
This series contains nearly forty MSS. preserved in the library 
of Trinity College^ Dubliut the existence of which has been /»- 
therto unknown to the Reformer's biographers. 

1. De ultima Mtate Ecclesia, Trinity College, Dublin, 
Class C. Tab. No. 12. 

2. Expositio Decalogi, This exposition is in the British Mu- 
seum, Cott. MSS. Titus D. xlx. In the Bodleian is a more e.\tcndcd 
Exposition of the Decalogue in Latin. It was minutely consulted 
by Dr. James, in composing his Apology for John Wiclif. 

3. The Pore Caitif, .sometimes called Pauper Rusticus ; some- 
times Confessio derelicti Pauperis^ consists of a series of tracts in 
English, designed for the instruction of the poorer classes of the 
people in the elements of the Christian religion. It is described 
by its author as ** sufficient to teach simple men and women, of 
good will, the right way to heaven.** The commentson the Apos^ 
ties' creed, and the pater-noster, arc followed by pieces with the 
following titles. Sweet sentences, exciting men and women to hea- 
venly desire, Virtuous patience.' Cf temptation. The charter cf 
heaven. Of ghostly battle. Tlw name Jesus, The love of Jesu, 
The desire of Jesu, Of very meekness. The effect qf man's will. 
Active and contem^Mive life. The mirror of maidens. At the 
conclusion of the last piece in this collection are the words, 
“ Here endeth this book, that is clepid the Pore Caitif.** Copies 
of this work are in the British Museum, Lambeth Library, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
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4. De Veriiate Scripture, Bibl. Bodl. Archi. A. 3021. 32. 
Trim. Coll. Dub. Class. C. Tab. 1. No. 24. 

6. De Hypocritarum Imposturis. This tract is in English, be- 
ginning — “ Crist commandith to )iis disciplis, and to alle Christen 
men to understood e and flee the sour dow of Pharisees which is 
ypocrisy.” C. C. C. Cambridge. Trin. Coll. Dub. The follow- 
ing pieces also, to No. 19, are in the same collections. 

6. De. Obedientid Pralatorum. It begins, “ Prelates slandren 
poor priests and other Cristen men, that they will not obesthe 
to their Sovereigns,” &c. &c. 

7. De Clericis Posaessimarihf which begins, “ Clerkes Pos- 
sessioners fordon priesthood, knighthood, and commoners.” 

8. Impedimenta Evangelizantimn. This is the same with the 
piece described as, “ Of Feigned Contcinplatif Life,” which thus 
begins — “ First, when true men ti'ach by God’s law', wit, and 
reason, that eche Priest oweth to do his wit, and his will, to 
preche Christ's Govspel,” &c. &c. 

9. Pro amplejcando Evangelio, The English title of this 
piece is, ” How religious Men should kepe certain Articles 
beginning thus — Christen men, preyen meekly and devoutly 
to Almighty God, that he grant his grace for his endless mercy 
to our religious, both posscssioners and mendicants,” &c. &c. 
The articles arc numerous, but the notices connected with them 
are very brief. 

10. How Satanasand his PrieeiSf midhh feyned Religions^ msten 
by three cursed Heresies to destroy all good living and meynten- 
ing all manner of Sin, It begins thus, — “ As Almighty God in 
Trinity ordeineth men to come to the bliss of heaven by three 
gro’inds,” fire. fire. 

11. De Nequitiis ejusdem. This piece, in English, has a title 
beginning with the word.s — “ How Anti-Christ and his Clerks 
travellen to destroy holy Writ, and to make Cristen Men un- 
stable in the faith,” fire. fire. 

12. Super Testamento Francisci. Wiclif’s remarks on this 
Testament begin thus — “ But here the Menours sayn that the 
Pope dischargeth them of this testament” The comment is 
preceded by a translation of the rule of St Francis, as given by 
Matthew Paris. 
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13. For Three Skills Lords shulden constrain Clerks to live in 
meekness, wilfull poverty, and discreet penance and ghostly tra- 
vHle, It begins thus — ** Open teaching of God’s laiv, old and 
new, open ensample of Christ’s life, and his glorious Apostles,” 
&c. &c. 

14. De Prelatis, et eorum Officio, This is the piece so fre- 
quently cited as ** Of Prelates beginning thus — “ Here it 
telleth of Prelates, that Prelates leaven preching of the Gospel, 
and ben gostly manqiiellers of men’s souls.” 

15. Speculum de Antichristo, The English copy of this tract 
professes to describe ** How Antichrist and his Clerks feren 
true Priests fro preching of Christ’s Gospel by four Deceits.” 
It commences thus — “ First, they seyn that preching of the 
Gospel maketh dissension and enmity.” 

16. De Clericorum Ordinatione, The copy of this preserved 
is also in English, inti tied, ** Of the Order of Priesthood be- 
ginning — ** For the order of priesthood is ordained of God, both 
in the old law, and in the new.” 

17* De Dominis et Servis. Servi primum juste ac lihenter, or, 
“ Of Servants and Lords, how eche slinll kepe his Degree be- 
ginning — ” First, servants shullcii truly and gladly serve to their 
lords or masters.” 

18. How Prayer of good Men fiefpeth much, and Prayer of 
sinfull Men displeaseth God, and karmeth themselves and other 
Men ; beginning — ** Our Lord Jesu Christ techeth us to pray 
evermore for all nedefull things both to body and soul.” 

19. De Episcoporum Erroribus ; beginning — “ There bin eight 
things by which simple Christen men ben deceyed.” Also, 
“Dc xxxiii erroribus curatorum;'* beginning — “ For the office of 
curates is ordained of God.” 

20. How Satanas and his Children turnen works of mercy upon 
Sodom, and deceyven men therein ; beginning— *' First, Christ 
commandeth men of power to feed hungry poor men ; the fend 
and his techen to make costly feasts, and waste many goods on 
lords,” C. C. C. Cambridge. 

21. A short Rule of Life for eche Man in general, and for 
Priests, and Lords, and Labourers in special ; beginning — “ First 
when thou risest, or fully wakest, think on the goodness of thy 
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God, how for his own g;oodness, and none other nede, he made 
all things of nought,” C. C.C. Cambridge. This piece is followed 
by a brief comment on the Ave Maria, 

22. Of Wedded Men and Wives ; beginning — Our Lord God 
Almighty speakethinhis law of tweie matrimonies or wedlocks,” 
&c. &c. C. C. C. Cambridge. 

23. Of good preching Priests ; beginning — “ The first general 
point of poor priests that prechen in England, is this,” &c. &c. 
C. C. C. Cambridge. 

24. The great Sentence of the Curse Expounded ; beginning — 
“ First, all heretics against the faith of holy writ, ben cursed 
solemnly, four times in the year.” C. C. C. Cambridge. 

25. De Blasphemia cotitra Fratres ; beginning — “It is seide 
that three things stourbliii this realme, and specially heresie.” 
Bibl. Bodl. Archio. A. 83. 

28. De Dominio Divinot is a tract of four pages ; beginning — 
“ Sith false glossitis makeii Goddis law derk, and letten secular 
men to susteyne, and kepe it, of sich false glossis schulde each 
man be war.” 

27 . Super Oratione Dominica ; beginning — “ When we seyn 
our Fader that art in heaven, we ben taught.” 

28. Ad ducem Glocestrite contra Fraterculum; beginning — 
“ Most worshipful and gentlest Lord Duke of Gloucester.” 
Trill. Coll. Dub. 

29. De Sathana astu contra Fidem ; beginning — “ The fend 
secketh many ways to mar men in belief.” This tract extends 
to two pages only. 

30. Sermones in Epistolas^ and Sermones in Evangelia^ are the 
titles of his homilies, or parochial discourses. Copies of these, 
more or less perfect, and some of them beautifully written, are 
in the manuscript collections of the British Museum, Cambridge, 
Trinity College, Dublin, and elsewhere. 

31. Transtulit in Anglicum sermonem Bihlia tota, &c. Of this 
memorphle work, several copies are extant; as in the British 
Museum and Lambeth Palace. The costs of transcribing obliged 
our ancestors to secure parts of the sacred volume ; sometimes 
including the four gospels, sometimes the epistles of St. Paul, 
and not unfrequently, still smaller portions. Dr. Whitaker states 
(Hist, of Richmondshire, Art. Wiclif,) that the copy of Wiclif’s 
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Bible, in Lambeth Palace, is beautifully illuminated ; and sug- 
gests that the portrait of Sir Antonio More was probably ob- 
tained from such a source. But there is not, nor has there 
ever been, a manuscript at all of that description in the Lambeth 
Library. 

32. Trandatio dementis Lanthoniensis. ** In the Earl of 
Oxford’s Library,” observes Mr. Lewis, “ is a MS. entitled, 
John Wirlif’s Translation of Clement Lanthon’s Harmony of the 
Gospels, which begins thus — * Clement, a Freest of the Chirche 
of Lanthonth,’ ” in 12 parts. Lanthon was an Austin Friar, 
who flourished in 1 154. Leland de Scrip. Brit. 226. There is 
a copy of this work in the British Museum, Hurl. MSS. 1862. 

33. De Stipendiis Minislrorum, This tract is extant in Eng- 
lish, intitled, ” How men shulden find Priests,” and beginning — 
** Think wisely, ye men that finden priestes, that ye don this 
alms for God’s love, and help of your soulcs, and help of 
Christen men.” C. C. C. Cambridge. 

34. De Ecclesia Domhiio ; in English, ** Of the Chirche of 
Christ, and of hir Membris, and of hir Govcriiaunce ;” beginning 
thus — ” Christis Chirche is his spou.sc, that hath three parts,” 
&c. &c. Bib. Reg. 18, 13, ix. It is also in Trin. Coll. Dub. 

35. In Apocalypsin Joannis, The exposition is introduced by 
a prologue, and the former begins with the words — “ The un- 
doyng of Seynt Joon bitokeiicth Prelatis of hooli Chirche, that 
understondith the vois of the Gospels.” Bib. Reg. E. 1732, 
p. 67. 

36. De nta Sacerdoium, “ This peril of Freris is the last of 
eight that falles to men in this way.” Bibl. Bodl. Archi. A. 
3072. 

37 . Speculum secularium Dominmrum* BibL B6dl. Archim. A. 
3848, Bibl. Reg. 

38. De Incarnathne Verhu Bib. Reg. E. 270 fob This 
piece is in Latin ; beginning, Prslibato tractatu De Anima,” 
&c. &c. 

39. De Ecclesid Catholied, sometimes called, De fide CathoUrd, 
is a manuscript preserved in tlie Bodleian, and a copy taken from 
it, by Dr. James, is in the Lambeth Library. 

40. De Modo Orandi. On the twelve lettyngis of prayer. 
Cott. MSS. Titusj D. xix. Bibl. Bodl. 
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41. Epistola fid simplices Sacerdotes. This piece does not 
reach beyond a page, and may be seen in the British Museum. 
Bib. Reg. 17i B. xvii. 

42. De Firtutihus et Fitiis. This treats of religious and 
moral obligations aflcr the fiishion of that age. Cott. MSS. Titus 
D. xix. A production of the same kind, but somewhat different 
from the former, may be seen, Bibl. Reg. 7* A. xxvi. Like the 
Pore Caitif, it was evidently designed to present an epitome of 
religious instruction to the poorer classes. 

4.3. De Sermmie Domini in Montey and Octo BvaiitudineSf are 
different names of the same discourse. From the Reformer's 
exposition of the Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount, seventy-four 
erroneous opinions were extracted. There is a .sermon iinder 
this name in the British Museum, Cott. MSS. Titu.s IL xix. 
But it must have been his more extended exposition of that 
chapter which supplied his enemicvS with such materiel for accu- 
sation. MS. Twini. A. 216. 

44. De Papd Romandt or JHchhma Papa-. Mr. Baber states 
that this tract is in the Bodleian. There is a copy in Trin 
Coll. Dub. 

45. De Queslionihus variis contra Chrttm. L:im!)eth Library, 
Cot. MSS. 151. 

40. In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, is :i lari,e 
manu.script volume, including the following pieces, s(•^eral of 
which are known to be those of Wiclif, ns the 10th and 1 1th, 
which are noticed by Hu.ss ; (Lewis c. ix. 170, Baber,) and of 
the rest, several are attributed to the Reformer in the hand- 
writing of the transcriber. MS. 520. 8. C. 5. 8. 

1. De ente commiini. In primis supponitur eiis esse. pp. 
1—5. 

2. De ente primo. Extenso ente secundum ejus maximain 
auupliationem, pp. 5 — 9. 

3. De purgando erroreSf et veritate in commufiL Consequeiis 
est purgare errores, pp. 9 — 15. 

4. De purgando errores^ et umversalibus in emmunu Trac- 
tatu contincutur dicta de universalibus, pp. 15—23. 

5. De universalibus. T^actatus de universulibus continct 18 
capitula cujus primum, pp. 23 — 37. 
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6. De temporen In tractando de tempore sunt, &c. &c. 

pp. 37 - 47 . 

7 . De intellectime DeL Illorum quae insunt Deo, &c. &c. 
pp. 47 — 53. 

8. De scientia Deu Ex dictis superius satis liquet, &c. &c. 
pp. 53 — ^ 70 . 

9. De voUHone Dei, Tractando de volitione Dei, &c. &c. 
pp. 70 — 91 . 

10. De personarum diatinctione. Superest investigare de dis- 
tlnctione, &c. &c. pp. 91 — 115. 

11. De ideis, Tractando de ydeis primo oportet, &c. fire, 
pp. 115—122. 

12. De potentia prodaetiva Dei. Veritatiim quas Deus non 
potest renovare, &c. fire. pp. 122 — 134. 

13. De sermotie Domini, Licet totum Evangelium, pp. 
134—141. 

47 . In a volume preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a series of treatises described as follows : Class C. 
Tab. 1. No. 23. 

1. Tractatus Evangelii de Sermnne Domini in Monte, cum 
Expositorio Oratimis Dominica. Dividetur in tree Lihroa. 

2. Tractatus de Antichristo, cum Expositorio in xxiii. xxiv. 
XXV. cap. Matthsei. 

3. Tractatus in Sermonem Domini, quern fecerat valedicendo 
Discipulis suis, 

4. Tractatus de Statu Innocentia, 

5. Tractatus de tempore ira 13 capitulis, 

6. Expositio quorundam locorum Scriptures, Tit. ii. cap. 
Heb. i. cap. et Isaiae xxv. cap. There is also an Exposition of 
1 Thessalonians iv. and of John xi. But these are merely parts 
of his homilies. The volume extends to 400 pages ; and what 
is peculiar to diis collection of Wyclifife*s MSS. it has a copious 
index. 

1. Trin. Coll. Dub. Class C. Tab. 1. No. 24. De Simonia. 

2. De Apostasia. The first piece extends about forty small 
folio pages ; the second to about half that number ; the last con- 
sists of about eight pages ; viz. 
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3. De Blasphemia , — Another volume in the same library 
contains a MS. entitled, Of apostasy, and the possesions tf 
clerks:* This volume farther contains * the following tracts. 
Of pseudo friars. Of the eight woes which God wished to friars. 
ty Antichrist and his ways. Of Antichrists song in the church. 
A treatise of prayer. A treatise on confession. A tract <f 
Christian obedience ; beginning — “ Christ forsootji did all that 
he could to obey to lords.” In the volume, there are several 
separate homilies, meditations on various subjects, and a short 
treatise, beginning — ** How are questions and answers put 
that are written hereafter.” The collection forms a duodecimo 
volume of about 400 pages, written with a very small, but legible 
character. Class C. Tab. 5. No. 0. 

48. On the Seven Deadly Sins. Bibl. Bodl. 


SECTION III. 

The following pieces are in the Imperial Library of Vienna ; the 
catalogue of which may be seen at the British Museum. 

De minorihus fratribus se extollentibus. De sectis monacho-' 
rum. De quatuor sectis novellis. De fundatione sectarim. De 
sectarum perfidid. De solutione Sathants. De Damonio meri^ 
diano. Itesponsiones ad xiv argumenta Itadulphi Strodu Litera 
parvu ad quendam socium. Speculum militantis ecclesia. De 
oratione et ecclesia purgatione. De gradibus cleri. De gradual- 
tionibus. De duobus generibus hereticorum. De quatuor inter- 
pretationibus. Super imposHis articulis. Socii argumentum con- 
tra veritatem. De citationibus frivolis et aliis versutiis Anti- 
christi. De juramento Amoldi ( de Grannario) collectoris Papa. 
De sex jugis. De exhortatione novi doctoris. De ordine Chris- 
tiano. De vaticinatione. Dialogue inter veritatem et mendacium. 
Epistolat de peccato in Spiritum Sanctum. Litera parva ad 
quendam Socium. Litera ad Episcopum Lincoln, de amore, sive 
de quintuplici quasiione. Epistola ad Archiepiscopum Cantuar. 
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De eucharistid et yenitentid. De octo quastUmibus propositis 
discipulo. De triplid vinculo^a^oris. 


SECTION IV. 

The following arc the titles of pieces which are known only by 
these names. Many were on questions of science, and others 
were probably different designations of tlie same tracts. 

Quastiones h^caUs, Logica de singulis. Lagica de aggre- 
gaiis. De prepdhitionihas temporalihus. De hisolubilihus. De 
exclusivis et exceptivis. De causalihus. De comparativis. De 
eonditionalibus. De d^junctivis, Grammaticee iropi. Meta- 
physiea vulgaris. Metaphysica novella. De summd intcllec- 
tualium. De formis idealibus. De spiritu quolibvl. De spe- 
ciebus hypotheticis. De esse intelligibili creaturat. De esse in 
suo prolixo. De und communis generis assentid. De essentid 
accideutium. De temporis ampUatimie. De physird naturali, 
De intcntiofte physicd. De materid et fomtd. De materid cce- 
lestium. De raritate et densitate. De motu locali. De veloci- 
tate motus loralis. Dialogus de fratrihus. Johannes a rare 
contra fratres. De charitate fratemd. Damonum a-sius in 
subvertendd religione. De^ Diabolo millenario. De perverse 
Antichristi dogmate. Defensio contra impios. Respousiones ad 
argumenta monachi de Salley. De unitate Christi. De unico 
salutis Agno. Christus alius non expectandus, De humanitate 
Christi. De defectione a Christo, De fide et perfidid. De fide 
sacrasnentorum. De fide Evangelii. Constitutiones ecclesia. 
De censuris ecclesiee. De sacerdotio Levitico. De sacerdotia 
Christi. De statuendis pastoribus ad plebem. De ordine sacer- 
dotali. De non sc^inandis sacerdotibus, De ministrorum coH“ 
jagiq. Cogendi sacerdotes ad honestatem. De ritibus sacramen- 
torum. De quidditate hostue consecrata, De quintuplici Evan- 
gelio. De Trinitate. De excommunicatis absolvendis. Distinc- 
tiones rerum Theologiearum. Defonte errorum. De faliatoribus 
legis divinsB, De immortalitate animee. Cerenuniiarum chro- 
nicon. De dilectime, Concordantue doctorum, De oontrari- 
etate duorum dominorum. De lege divind. De necessitate fuUi- 
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rwum, De 9peribu» spirititalibtu, De operibua eorporaUbtu*^ 
De ordinarid laicorum^ I\e ^^gatdrUt piorum, Posititmea 
varite. Replicatimes et posilionea^, Db prma'cito ad beatitudinem, 
De quatemario doctorum. De religiosia privutis. De studio 
le^ionis. De servitute civilL Theologize placita, De virtute 
orandi. i>e compositione hoi^inia . . De homine misero. Scholia 
scripturarum. Glossa scripturarum» Glosseo vulgqres. Glosses 
manuales, Glossa novella. Lectiones in Danielem. 


SECTION V. 

The following worhSf with the exception of the lusty have been im- 
properly attributed to Wiclif. 

De Tribus Sagittis. Speculum Peccatoris. The Confession of^ 
St. Brandoun. Ghostly and Fleshly Love. The two former of 
these are attributed on better evidence to the Hermit Hampole. 

Commentarii in Psalter ium, el Cantica Sacra. Thiti also is 
evidently the production of Hampole, (Baber, .*>4.) The writer 
of a manuscript note to a copy of this work in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, states that thiis commentary became 
popular with the disciples of Wiclif, and that the later transcripts 
of it were accordingly greatly interpolated with the doctrine of 
the Lollards. The correctness of this statement is hardly ques- 
tionable, and it will sufficiently account for the circumstance of 
the entire work being ascribed to our Reformer. There is a copy 
in the British Museum. 

Elncidurium Bihliorum. Sometimes described as Prologue ad 
integram Bibliorum Versionemy is the work of which the reader 
will find an account in the seventh chapter of this volume. The 
MS. is in the British Museum, Harl. MSS. 1666. It has been 
twice printed ; first at the press of John Gowghe, in 1536, ^ub-^ 
sequently by Robert Crowley, iq 1550. Tlie title of the first 
edition is, The Dote of Holy Scriptures. In the second, it is tlius 
described. The pathway to perfect knowledge, the true copye of a 
prologue, wrytten about two hundred yeares paste by John fVicliffe, 
(as maye justly be gathered bi that, that John Bale htUh wrytten 
of him in his Bake, intitled the summarie ofthefamouse writers of 
the Isle of Great Britaine,) the originalwhereof is found wrytten in 

Gg 
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an old English Bible, betwixt the Olde Testament and the Newe. 
Which Bible remaineth mow in the Kyng his majesties chamber. 
That this work was not the production of Wiclif, but of some 
zealous disciple after his death^ is placed beyond doubt by its 
contents. See Baberi pp> 52, 53, and Lewis, c. ix. 

Ecclesia Regimen ia a wor^^ consisting^ of a series of articllbs, 
expressive in almost every sentence' of the doctrine of W iclif In 
the copy of these articles in the British Museum, there appears 
to be a reference 4;o Gerson, the celebrated Parisian divine, 
which, if so intended, must prove that copy of the work to be of 
a date subsequent to the time of Wiclif. The piece, however, is 
evidently a compilation from the writings of our Reformer, whe- 
ther made by himself or a disciple, as it not only contains a 
summary of his doctrine, but much of his language. 
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SP£CIM£NS OP WICLIF’s TRANSLATION OP THE BIBLE. 


PSALM IL 

Whi gnastiden with teeth hethene men, and puplis thoiigliten 
veyn thingis. The kyngis of certhe stoden to gidre, and princes 
cameii to gidie agheiis the Lord and aghens his Crist. Broke 
we the boondis of hem, and cast wc away the yock of hem fro 
us. He that dwelleth in hevenes schal scorne hem: and the 
Lord schal bemowc hem. Thanne he schal speke to hem in his 
ire ; and schal distrouble hem in hTs stronge vcngcaunce. For- 
sothc 1 am niaad of him a kyng on Sion his hoolt hil, prcchynge 
his commaudementis. The Lord seide to me, thou art my sone : 
I have gendred thee to day. Axe thou of me and I shall gh vc 
to thee hethene men thine heritage . and thi possessioun tlie 
teermes of the certhe. Thou shall governe hem in an yren 
gherd *, and thou shalt breke hem as a vessel of a potter. And 
now, ye kyngis, understonde: ye that deemen the erthe be 
lernid. Serve ye to the Lord with dreed : and make ye, ful 
oute,joie to him with trembling. Take ye lore: leest the Lord 
be wrooth sumtyme : and leest ye perischen fro the right weye. 
Whaune his ire brenneth oute in shorte tyme, blessed ben alle 
thei that tristene in him . — Public Lib, Camb. Dd. L 27- 

PSALM XVIII. 

Lord mi strenkthe, I schal love thee. The Lord is my sted' 
fastnesse and my refuyt, and my deliverer. My God is myne 


* Ad iron yard, or rod. 

a g2 
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lielper* and I shall hope into hym : my defender and the home 
of my heelpe, and myne nptaker. I schall preise and inwardli 
^ dope the Lord, and I schal be saaf fro myne enemies. The sor- 
rowis of deeth cumpassiden me, and the floudis of wicfcidnesse 
dntrottbliden me. jThe sorowis of helle cumpassiden, the snaris 
of deeth bifore occupieden me. In my tribulacioun I inwar&ly 
elepide the Lord, and I cried to my God : and he herde my vois 
feo his hooli temple, and my crie in his sight entride into his ceris. 
T'i^ erthe was movid to gidre, and tremblid to gidre. The 
foundementis of the hillis weren troublid to gidre, and weren 
movid to gidre, fer he was wroth to hem. Smoke flyede in the 
ire of him, and fier brent out fro his face : coolis weren kyndlid 
of him. He bowyide down hevenes and came down, and derk- 
enesse was under hise feet. And he flyede on Cherubym, and he 
fleye over the pennis of wyndis. He settyde derkenessis his 
hidyng place, his tabernacle in his cumpass. Derk watir was in 
the cloudis of the lower eir. Ful cleer cloudis passidcn in his 
sight; hail and the coolis offler. And the Lord thundride from 
hevene, and the highest yeve his vois : hail and the coolis of 
Her camen down. And he sente his arewis, and distroied tho 
men. He multiplied leytis f, and distroublidc hem. And the 
wellis of wateris apperiden ; and the foundementis of the erthe 
weren schewid. Lord, of thi blamynge, of the brething of the 
spirit of thin ire . — Public Lib. Camb. Dd. 1. 27. 


MATTHEW, CHAP. V. 

And Jhesus seynge the pepic, went up in& an hil ; and 
whanne he was sett, his disciplis camen' to him. And he openyde 
his roouthe, and taughte hem ; and seide, Blessid be pore men in 
spirit ; for the kyngdom of hevenes is hemn Blessid ben 
mylde men : for the! schulenweelde the erthe, Blessid ben thei 
that moumen; for thei schal be coumfortid. Blessid be thei 
riiat hungren and thirsten rigtwisnesse § : for thei schal be ful- 
filled. Blessid ben merciful men : for thei schul gete mercy. 
Blessed ken thei that of dene herte: for thei schulen se 

* Call upon. ^ f Lights, or lightnings. 

t Theirs. f ligtfolneue MS. plwrm. 
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god. Bleind ben peeible men : for thei schulen be d^id goddli 
chitdien. -Blessid ben thei that iufft'eil peneoudoun for riglitr 
wisnedK : for the kyngdom of hevenet is hern. Ye ^nt Be 
blessid^hanne men schul curse you, and echul pursue and 
schul adye al yvel agens you liynge for me* Joie ye and be ye 
^ade : for your meede is plenteous in hevenes ; for so thei ban 
pursued also prophetis that weren bifore you. Ye ben salt of 
the erthe, tliat if the salt vanishe awey wherynne schal it be 
salted ? to nothing it is worth over, no but St be east ottt| and be 
defoidid of men. Ye ben light of the world, a dtee sett on an 
hill may not be hid. Ne me teendith not a lanterns and puftHh 
it undir a bushel : but on a candilstik that it give light to aOe 
that ben in the hous. So, schyne your light bifore men, that 
thei see youre gode workis, and glorifie your fadir that is in 
hevenes. Nyle ghc deme that I cam to undo the Lawe or the 
prophetis, I cam not to undo the lawe but to fulfills. Forsothe 
1 sey to you till hcvene and erthe passe, oon lettre, or oou title, 
schal not passe fro the La we til allc thingis be don. Therlwe 
he that brekith oon of these leeste maundementis, and techith 
thus men, schal be clepid the Leest in the rewme of hevenes : 
but he that doth, and techith, sclial be clepid greet in the kyng- 
dom of hevenes. — Baber's Edit, 


1 CORYNTH. XIII. 

If 1 speke with tungis of men and of aungels and I liaue not 
charitc, I am luaad as bras sownynge, or a cymbal tynklynge. 
and if I haiie profecie and knoWe alle mysteries and al kynnyng, 
and if I liauc al feith, so that I moue hillig fro her place, and I 
hauc not charite 1 am nought, and if 1 depayte alle my goodie ' 
into the metis of pore men, and if 1 bitake my bodi so 'that I 
brenne and if I bnue not charitc it profitith to me no thing, charitc " 
is pacieiit, it is benynge *. charite enuyeth not, it doiih not wick- 
idli, it is not blowun f, it is not'eoueitous, it sekith not tho thingia 
that ben hise own. it is not stired to wrathtfae, it thcnkltb not' 
youel, it ioieth not on wickidnesse, but it ioietli togidre to 


♦ Benign. 


f Puffed up* 
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Hjipeutiie, it auflMth nUe it bileueth alle thingis, it bopith 

Bile thiDgia, it austeytieth alle thingia. charite fkllith ncuere 
doun. wbethir prefeciea schulen be voidid, elthir langagia 
aohuleo ceeaci elthir pcience achal be diatried. for * apfcurti we 
luiowciii and apart! we profecien, but whanne that achal coi^ 
that la parfyt, that thing that la of parti achal be auoidia. 
Brbsime I was a litil child I apak aa a lltil child, 1 undiratood as 
a htil child, I dioughte aa a Ktil child ; but whanne I waa maade 
a mao I voidide tho thingia that weren of a litil child, and we 
■een now bi a f myrour J in derknease, but thanne face to face, 
now I knowe of parti, but thanne I achal knowe as I am knowun. 
and now Swollen ieith, hope and charite these thre, but the 
mo0at*of theae is e]iarite.-**Jleder's EdtL 

• ex parte f apeeuhun* t in eeoigmate. 
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